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“CULTURE AND PERSONALITY”: A CONCEPTUAL SCHEME 
By CLYDE KLUCKHOHN and 0. H. MOWRER 


7 ULTURE and Personality” is one of the fashionable slogans of con- 
temporary social science and, by present usage, denotes a range of 
problems which are on the frontier of anthropology and psychology. However, 
the phrase has unfortunate implicatioas. As Lynd (1939, p. 53) has pointed 
out, a dualism is implied, whereas “culture in personality” and “personality 
in culture” would suggest conceptual models more in accord with our data. 
Moreover, the slogan favors a dangerous simplification of the problems of 
personality. A “lust after absolutes,”’ according to John Dewey, is a striking 
feature of American character structure, and this trend is far from absent in 
our science. Recognition of culture as one of the determinants of personality 
is a great gain, but there are some indications that this theoretical advance is 
tending, in some professional circles, to obscure the significance of the other 
determinants. Our title, therefore, is a conscious irony. ‘‘Biology and Per- 
sonality”: a Conceptual Scheme would be equally sensible. Actually, the pri- 
mary purpose of our article is to show that any consideration of “personality in 
culture” must be carried on within the framework of a complex conceptual 
scheme which explicitly recognizes instead of tacitly excluding a number of 
classes of determinants. Just as some investigators have neglected certain 
determinants, so also have certain investigators remained unaware of the 
manifold nature of personality and have confused one or two components 
with the whole personality. 
We follow May (1930) in assuming that the parameters of a personality 
may be defined by a human organism’s effects upon others.’ All attempts to 
1 We are not unaware of the difficulties into which a rigorous adherence to this definition leads. 
We see, for example, the implications of Frank’s (1935) point: “The conception of the individual 
‘life space’ or ‘private world’ implies the view that the stimulus-situation, however objectively de- 
fined and standardized, will mean to each subject what he projects therein.” Our awareness of 
other problems is indicated in another publication (Mowrer and Kluckhohn, 1943). Indeed the 
position adopted there is appreciably different from that taken here. We feel that this course is 
justifiable on two grounds. First, in the present confusion in the very difficult terrain of personality 
theory, we think there is some utility in developing the logical consequences of a widely accepted 
definition of personality. Second, we are addressing ourselves to two different sets of questions in 
our two publications. In this article the interest centers upon classificatory abstractions and upon 
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describe an individual “as he really is” must be regarded as extra-scientific 
unless they are firmly based upon the regularities in the stimulus value which 
this individual has for others. The only way an observer can “know”’ other per- 
sonalities is by noting and making inferences from their social stimulus value— 
whether in casual social relationships, in controlled interviews, or as mani- 
fested in more refined experimental situations such as those provided by the 
various projective techniques. A subject’s own statement of his needs, motives, 
etc. will normally constitute an important part of the data but can never be 
taken at their face value without critical evaluation—they must always be 
interpreted in terms of the reactions of one or more observers. The definition 
of personality as social stimulus value seems to us one which will permit rela- 
tively objective operations. 

All scientific theories must take account both of similarities and of differ- 
ences. A theory of personality must explain equally the ultimate uniqueness 
of each personality and the observed fact of personality types. More specifi- 
cally, a conceptual scheme must be adequate to accommodate five generaliza- 
tions: 

1) All human beings have certain properties of social stimulus value, or 
personality traits, in common. We shall call these universal traits, or com- 
ponents, and their antecedents universal determinants. 

2) The members of any given society tend to share more personality traits 
with each other than with the members of other societies. We shall call such 
traits communal traits, or components, and their antecedents communal 
determinants. 

3) Within a society the behavior characteristic of certain groups or cate- 
gories of persons shows some constancies. The social stimulus value of those 
who are playing the same role has a common quality. We shall call this the 
role component and the antecedents of traits dependent upon roles the role 
determinants. 

4) The members of any given society, even those who are playing similar 
roles, differ among themselves in social stimulus value. We shall call such dis- 
tinctive and relatively unique traits idiosyncratic traits, or components, and 
their antecedents idiosyncratic determinants. 


the query: how do we attain our knowledge of personality? The other paper has a point of view 
which might be designated as “clinical”; the central question is more nearly: what is personality? 
Here personality is seen largely from the standpoint of the reactor; there we try to see personality 
as it may be imputed to the actor. Perhaps a philosopher might say that the point of view of this 
paper approaches the “epistemological,” that of the other the “ontological.” The history of science 
permits two inductions: 1. it is useful to behave experimentally with respect to conceptual schemes 
without necessarily claiming “truth” for one to the exclusion of another. 2. a conceptual scheme 
may be appropriate for analyzing one group of problems, utterly inappropriate for treating the 
same set of data with a view to a different group of equally legitimate questions. 
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5) Certain similarities, other than those common to all humanity, may be 
observed in the social stimulus value of individuals from different societies— 
even where the personality manifestations for those societies vary widely. 
The possibility of such similarities is, however, deducible from the fact that 
idiosyncratic determinants are not society-bounded. Consequently, we need 
no special designation for nor explanation of such similarities. 

Our conceptual scheme thus embraces two classes of concepts and their 
interrelations. On the one hand, there are the determinants: those classes of 
forces which may be abstracted out as influencing social stimulus value. On 
the other hand, there are the components of personality: those facets of the 
social stimulus value of the individual as an integrate in action which may be 
regarded as produced primarily by one or another of the classes of deter- 
minants. 


I: THE DETERMINANTS OF PERSONALITY 


First, we must note that this pie, like all others, can be sliced in more than 
one way. In speaking of the forces operative in personality formation it has 
been customary to deal with such abstractions as “the biological,” “‘the cul- 
tural,” “the environmental,” and the like. Such abstractive isolates are useful, 
but, if the primary purpose is to show how total stimulus value may be segre- 
gated into various facets or components, these are second-order abstractions. 
That is, such determining forces as “‘the biological” and “the cultural” are 
only elements in abstractions such as “universal” and “communal” which may 
be linked more immediately to the components of personality. No single com- 
ponent can be regarded as the product of forces which are exclusively biological 
or cultural. But “the communal component” may be directly connected with 
the partly biological, partly social, partly cultural, partly physical environ- 
mer ©‘ influences which act upon all members of a single society and which 
hence may be subsumed as the “communal determinants.” Let us now ex- 
amine systematically and in detail the interdigitation of personality dete:- 
minants classified as “universal, communal, role, and idiosyncratic” with 
personality determinants classified in a more familiar manner. 

We have heard Clark Hull say “In the beginning there is (a) the organism 
and (b) the environment.” Using this dichotomy as a starting point in analyz- 
ing the determinants of personality one might say that the differences observed 
in the personalities of human beings are due to variations in their biological 
equipment and in the total environment to which they must adjust, while the 
similarities are to be understood as resulting from biological and environmental 
uniformities. But such an overly general and overly simple formulation— 
although useful as a first approximation—will not, unless it be further de- 
veloped, lead us to hypotheses which have predictive value. 

We realize, of course, that even the dichotomy which Hull proposes is an 
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abstraction, for, as Henderson (1928) has pointed out, the organism and the 
environment have a kind of wholeness in the concrete behavioral world which 
the student loses sight of at his peril. While acknowledging the abstractive 
nature of the process, it is nevertheless necessary for us to distinguish three 
aspects of the environment—the physical, the social, and the cultural. Fig. 1 
shows in a schematic way how the two classificatory systems cut across 
each other in a symmetrical manner. 


FiGuRE 1—COMPONENTS OF PERSONALITY 


Determinants Universal Communal Role Idiosyncratic 


Biological Birth, death, hun- “Racial” traits, Age and sex dif- Peculiarities of sta- 
ger, thirst, elimi- nutritionlevel,en- ferences,caste,etc. ture, physiognomy, 


nation, etc. demic _ diseases, glandular make-up, 

etc. etc. 
Physical- Gravity, tempera- Climate, topogra- Differential access Unique events and 
environmen- ture, time, etc. phy, natural re- to material goods, “accidents” such as 
tal sources, etc. etc. being hit by light- 

ning, etc. 

Social Infant care, group Size, density, and Cliques, “margin- Social “accidents” 
life, etc. distribution of al’ men, etc. such as death of a 
population, etc. parent, being adopt- 


ed, meeting particu- 
lar people, etc. 


Cultural Symbolism, tabu Traditions,rulesof Culturally differ- Folklore about acci- 


on incest and in- conduct and man- entiated roles dents and “fate,” 
group murder, etc. ners, skills, knowl- etc. 


edge, etc. 


* For helpful suggestions as to terminology we are indebted to Drs. Leland H. Jenks, Ralph 
Linton, and John Whiting. For general! discussions which have materially assisted in the clarifi- 
cation of this conceptual scheme we are indebted to Dr. Florence Kluckhohn. 


Although the sixteen cells formed by this two-way system of classification 
are logically exhaustive, the items which are entered in these cells in Fig. 1 
are, of course, merely illustrative. The following discussion will expand the 
significance of each cell, indicate the dynamic interrelatedness of the deter- 
minants, give some perspective on present knowledge of each, and further 
develop the logic of the conceptual scheme as a whole. 


Universal, Communal, Role and Idiosyncratic Determinants 


The w#niversal determinants of personality arise out of four facts: (a) man 
is an animal of distinctive physical appearance and with somewhat distinctive 
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biological equipment, (b) man is a social animal, (c) man is a cultural animal, 
(d) man lives in a physical world which obeys certain natural laws. All human 
beings normally have two hands and two feet at birth (not four feet and only 
most exceptionally one hand or three hands). Such properties as stereoscopic 
vision which differentiate the human species from most other living organisms 
immediately imply common features of personality. As animals, all men are 
also bound to face certain problems: they are born; they must breathe, eat, 
and excrete; they have imperious sexual and other needs; they grow; they face 
death. As social animals, they must adjust to dependence upon their society 
and groups within it. As cultural animals, they must adjust to culturally de- 
fined expectations. Finally, all men must adapt themselves to an external 
physical world. 

That these facts do constitute problems for human beings is attested by 
common experience, yet the import and meaning of these facts have not been 
fully analyzed from the point of view of personality theory, nor do they seem 
likely to be in the near future for the reason that, being universal determinants, 
their meaning cannot be demonstrated by the usual methods of contrast and 
comparison. These are background phenomena, the invariables and inevit- 
ables to which man must bow and somehow adjust. That “human nature” 
would be strikingly different from what it is if the human animal had not as- 
sumed upright posture and developed prehensile hands, stereoscopic vision, 
and a nervous system which makes elaborate speech possible goes without 
saying; and here we have a clearer perception of the significance of this dis- 
tinctively human cluster of biological traits since we can see what their ab- 
sence implies in othe~ animals. Contemporary ‘“‘super-man”’ fantasies give us 
perhaps our only glimpse of what human beings would be like if they lived in a 
world without gravity, temperature, or time. 

Since the universal determinants are relatively constant for all mankind, 
they provide no explanation either of personality typologies or peculiarities. 
If, however, we notice how certain universal or almost universal experiences 
(cf. Murray, 1938, p. 287) derive a special phrasing from the interaction of the 
biological determinants with the realities of the social, cultural, and physical 
environment, we shall begin our systematic understanding of the observed 
variation in the social stimulus value of individuals. 

All men are born helpless; the external impersonal world presents threats 
to survival; the human species would disappear completely if social life were 
abandoned. But the human adaptation to the external world depends not 
merely upon that mutual support which is social life; it also depends upon cul- 
ture. Many types of insects live socially yet have no culture. They depend for 
survival upon behavioral dispositions which are transmitted within the germ 
plasm. Other organisms show great capacities to learn from experience. Human 
beings, however, learn not only from experience but also from each other (cf. 
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Linton, 1936, esp. Chaps. V and VI). All human societies rely greatly for their 
survival upon accumulated learning (culture). All human culture is a store- 
house of ready-made solutions to problems which human animals face (Ford, 
1939). Into this storehouse are garnered not merely the pooled learning of the 
men who interact in any one society at any given point in time but also much 
of the learning of many men long dead, of many men from other societies. 
This capacity of human beings not only to learn but likewise to teach each 
other is not the least important of the universal determinants. For example, 
culture as well as the other three classes of determinants brings it about that 
throughout the life sequence all men experience both gratifications and dep- 
rivations. All persons receive some deprivations and frustrations from the 
impersonal environment (weather, physical obstacles, and the like interfere 
with the wishes of men) and from biological conditions (bodily incapacities, 
illnesses, etc.). Likewise, social life (whether in the ant hill, the beaver colony, 
the herd, or the human group) means some sacrifice of autonomy, some sub- 
ordination and superordination. But the pleasure and pain men receive from 
one another depend not simply on physical facts, biological limitations, and 
the sheer conditions of social interaction: they depend too upon what the ac- 
cumulated learning has taught them to expect from one another. 

All human personalities are formed under this common condition of de- 
mands for conformity to cultural expectation. But the specific character of 
the cultural expectations varies greatly between different societies and even 
as between different groups in the same society. This brings us from the uni- 
versal to the communal and role determinants. All human beings not only have 
to be socialized—they are always socialized as members of particular societies 
and often as members of differentiated categories within the society. 

Membership in a society carries with it exposure to determinants of social 
stimulus value approximately constant for all members of that society. How 
large or how small a grouping one takes as “‘a society” is primarily a matter 
of convenience for the problem in hand. By and large, the physical traits and 
the total environment of Western Europeans do present a contrast to those of 
Mohammedans or Eastern Asiatics. White citizens of the United States, in 
spite of regional, ethnic, and class differences, can usually be distinguished, on 
the basis of their social stimulus value, from Englishmen, Australians, or new 
Zealanders. From the point of view of personality formation, there is a hier- 
archy of “‘societies’”’ to which any individual belongs, ranging from very large 
units down to the local community.? How inclusive a unit one considers in 


2 Cf. Homans (1941, p. 403): “If we return from the word society to the facts we had in mind 
when we used it, we find that these human beings are acting, behaving, that they are acting in 
response to the actions of one another, and that the interactions are more frequent between fellow 
members of the society than they are between the ‘members’ and other men whom we choose to 
consider outsiders.” 
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speaking of communal determinants is purely a function of the level of ab- 
straction at which one is operating at a given time. 

Some of the personality traits which the members of the same society have 
in common but which distinguish them from humanity as a whole unques- 
tionably derive from distinctive biological heredity. Such persons look alike 
both to each other and to representatives of other societies. This similarity 
stems in part from uniformity of clothing and other personal artifacts, but the 
fact that persons who live together are m-re likely to be related biologically 
than are persons who live far apart means that “race” is a biological deter- 
minant of personality at the communal level of analysis. Biological factors 
common to a given society may, of course, manifest themselves, not only in 
terms of appearance, but also, less directly, in behavior. If the metabolic rate 
is typically low for one group as contrasted with other groups or if certain 
types of endocrine inbalance are unusually frequent, the social stimulus value 
of the members of that society will certainly have distinctive qualities. We 
have as yet, however, very little unequivocal information on this class of de- 
terminants (cf. Klineberg, 1935, Chaps. VI), but their importance in some 
cases seems unmistakable. 

Likewise, we know almost nothing of what the effects of communal con- 
stances in the impersonal environment are upon personality. Does living in 
continually rainy weather make for different social stimulus value from living 
in a sunny, arid country? What are the differential effects of living in a walled- 
in mountain valley, on a flat plain, or upon a high plateau studded with wind- 
sculptured red buttes? Thus far we can only speculate, for we lack controlled 
data. The effects of climate (cf. Mills, 1942) and even of topography may be 
considerable, although they have hardly been rigorously explored. 

There are certain social, as opposed to cultural, determinants for each 
society. Thus the size of the society and the density of the population are cer- 
tainly not culturally prescribed and are not even altogether determined in- 
directly by the culture, although often conditioned by the interaction between 
the technological level of the culture and the exigencies of the physical environ- 
ment. The location of a population is a determining factor—as well as its size 
and density. Thus the type of social interaction (with its consequences for 
personality formation) will be different if a village of 1000 persons occupying 
an area of one square mile is located in central Kansas or within thirty miles 
of New York City. 

The cultural facet of the environment of any society is a signally important 
determinant both of the content and of the structure of the personalities of 
members of that society. The culture very largely determines what is learned: 
available skills, standards of value, and basic orientations to such universal 
probiems as death. Culture likewise structures the conditions under which 
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learning takes place: whether from parents or parent surrogates or from sib- 
lings or from those in the learner’s own age grade, whether learning is gradually 
and gently acquired or suddenly demanded, whether renunciations are harshly 
enforced or reassuringly rewarded. To say that “‘culture determines” is, of 
course, a highly abstract way of speaking. In the behavioral world what we 
actually see is parents and other older and more experienced persons teaching 
younger and less experienced persons. We assume that biology sets the basic 
processes which determine ow man learns, but culture, as the transmitted 
experiences of preceding generations (both technological and moral) very 
largely determines what man learns (as a member of a society rather than as 
an individual who has his own private experiences). Culture even determines 
to a considerable extent how the teaching that is essential to this learning 
shall be carried out. 

Logically, the role determinants could have been encompassed within the 
communal, for the reference is again to those determinants of personality 
which operate upon particular groups. But the fact that every society embraces 
units of social differentiation is so basic and its consequences for personality 
formation so tremendous (and so often neglected) that the distinction seemed 
necessary or, at the least, highly useful. In the personality context, the im- 
portant criterion is always: to what social categories do the individual and 
those socializing him have a sense of “‘belonginess”’ (or of aspiration)? Certain 
of the categories are fundamentally biological. In every society the organism 
is differentially socialized according to sex. In every society different behavior 
is expected of individuals in different age groups,’ although where these lines 
are drawn and what behavioral variations are anticipated differs in different 
cultures. In all known caste societies physical criteria are to some extent in- 
volved, and class differentiations are often also tinged with appearance differ- 
ences. The correlation of the role and physical environmental determinants 
rests upon the fact that some categories of persons within a society have dif- 
ferential access to residential locations, house types, and material goods gen- 
erally. As for the role-social determinants, there are always some social group- 
ings (cliques, for example) of enough permanence to be important for per- 
sonality formation which are neither rationalized along biological lines nor 
prescribed by the ideal patterns of the culture. Finally, culture regulates the 
type of behavior deemed appropriate to individuals of a particular age, sex, 
and status. 

That endless idiosyncratic variations can and do occur in the life of each 
human being hardly requires extensive documentation. A child is born a crip- 
ple. He is nearly drowned by a sudden flood jn a canyon. If the death of a 
parent means that an infant goes to live with an aged grandmother, or if the 


3 On the significance of age and sex groups, cf. Linton (1940 and 1942). 
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remaining parent takes a new mate with a psychopathic personality, the out- 
come for the child must necessarily be different than if the original parent had 
survived. Even casual social contacts of brief duration (‘‘accidental”)—not 
foreordained by the cultural pattern of social interrelations— often seem cru- 
cial in determining whether one’s life proceeds along one or another of various 
possible courses. While some cultures do prescribe different treatment for the 
oldest or youngest child in a series, the fact that a particular child occupies 
such a distinctive position is an ‘“‘accident” from the point of view of the cul- 
tural system. 


Biological, Physical-Environmental, Social and Cultural Determinants 


We have now sketched the manner in which universal, communal, role, and 
idiosyncratic determinants of personality all include biological, physical en- 
vironmental, social, and cultural elements. Let us now reverse the emphasis, 
taking the classes of determinants along the horizontal axis of Fig. 1 as our 
point of departure. 

There is a vast literature, much of it still highly controversial, on the extent 
to which biological (organic, constitutional) determinants mold the per- 
sonality. Here we can scarcely do more than indicate that we recognize the 
significance of this factor (cf. Woodworth, 1941). At the same time we must 
also point out the ambiguities of interpretation. As Woodworth (1941, p. 84) 
observes, “there are serious difficulties in the way of separating the factors of 
heredity and environment when our interest lies in such traits as human in- 
telligence and personality.’’ Because the individual’s body is the one factor 
which seems to be constant in various situations, some students have suc- 
cumbed to the temptation of assuming that the biologically inherited idio- 
syncratic properties of the organism are the chief, if not the sole, determinants 
of such individual behavioral consistencies. For example, when Jost (1941) 
reports that the physiological changes produced by frustration vary in dif- 
ferent children, it is tempting to jump to the conclusion that these differ- 
ences represent constitutional differences in frustration tolerance. This may 
well be an important part of the explanation, but we must not overlook the 
fact that the children who were studied must necessarily also have had differ- 
ent learning experiences. 

Sheldon (1942) submits data purporting to show a high degree of correla- 
tion between somatotype and temperament. Newman (1940, p. 172), on the 
other hand, says that “motor activity and temperament seem to be least in- 
fluenced by heredity.” Rich (1928) obtained correlation coefficients of only 
.20 to .30 between metabolism and selected personality traits. Such negative 
results may, of course, reflect merely the inadequacy of present concepts and 
research techniques, but certainly the divergent views of contemporary inves- 
tigators in this field provide little basis for unequivocal conclusions at present. 
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Although there is little doubt that different genetic structures have different 
potentialities, the complicated interrelations of heredity and environment, 
which are probably most effectively studied by the methods of co-twin con- 
trol (see Gesell, 1942), are as yet but little understood. That an interrelation 
is almost always involved seems to be the best premise for the moment. There- 
fore, the conclusion of Lynn and Lynn (1938), based on an examination of a 
large number of subjects, that there is a single organic determinant (face- 
hand laterality) of “two definite and opposite personality types,” must be re- 
garded with reserve, pending independent confirmations. 

The old “problem” of “heredity or environment” is, then, we feel, essen- 
tially meaningless. The only pertinent question is: Which of various genetic 
potentialities will be actualized as a consequence of a particular series of life- 
events in a given physical, social, and cultural environment? The particular 
socialization process institutionalized by a given culture and the accidents 
peculiar to a given life history may be more or less favorable to the acquisition 
of certain skills or the development of certain behavior trends, but biology 
undoubtedly imposes some limitations. There are substantial reasons for be- 
lieving that learning ability varies greatly on hereditary grounds (Snyder, 
1940, pp. 391-399). The various inherited malfunctions are too obvious to 
require comment. Genetic factors also certainly shape personality through 
such physical traits as stature, pigmentation, strength, beauty of form, regu- 
larity of features, etc. The kind of world one finds about oneself is to a consid- 
erable extent determined by the way other people react to one’s appearance 
and physical capacities. Thus, a hunchback does not expect to become a 
matinee idol, nor a spindle-legged boy a great athlete. Occasionally a physically 
weak youth, such as Theodore Roosevelt was, may be driven to achieve feats 
of physical prowess as a kind of over-compensation, but usually the individual 
accepts exclusion from some types of vocational and social adjustments on the 
basis of his physical make-up, even though concealed resentments may remain 
as important ingredients in his total personality. Conversely, special physical 
fitnesses make certain other types of adjustment particularly congenial (cf. 
Cabot, 1938). 

Although biology is certainly one of the idiosyncratic determinants of per- 
sonality, there are only a few extreme cases in which an individual is committed 
in detail by his particular genetic equipment to particular psychological traits. 
Even when there is a definite physical handicap, such as deafness (Brunsch- 
wig, 1936; Habbe, 1936), the variations are wide. Nevertheless one must al- 
ways be alive to the possibility of constitutional determinants. Levy (1942) 
has recently presented evidence for the existence of constitutional factors in 
maternal behavior. And, as Schilder (1942) says “A constitutional factor 
would explain why experiences of similar type are in the one case traumatic 
(producing a point of fixation) and not traumatic in another case.” Freeman 
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(1934, pp. 562-570) says, “ . . . one important physiological basis of tempera- 
mental differences [is] connected with the reactivity of nervous systems. Vari- 
ous degrees of hyperactivity and hypoactivity of individuals as well as other 
differences in personality are thought to stem from this fundamental neural 
difference.” This conclusion seems confirmed by the finding of Fries (1937, 
p. 167) that during the first ten days of life infants vary reliably with respect 
to amount of activity both during sleep and waking hours, amount of sleep 
required, sensitivity thresholds, and patterns of response to thwarting. These 
differences were found to remain “fairly constant” into the third year of life 
(Fries, 1938, p. 730). 

Mendelian genetics have taught us that the particular heredity which a 
new organism gets from the two genetic lines which are crossing depends upon 
the accidental way in which the two germ cells exchange chromosomes at the 
time of fertilization. Except for siblings produced from a single fertilized egg, 
children having the same parents will have a somewhat different heredity. The 
idiosyncratic biological determinants which we have been discussing thus take 
their origin in these “accidents” of the genetic processes. Other idiosyncratic 
biological determinants exert their force as a result of some adventitious cir- 
cumstance during uterine development. 

Some factors that we are likely to pigeonhole all too complacently as 
“biological” often turn out, on careful examination, to be the products of com- 
plicated interactions. A crippling illness, for example, may well be partly the 
consequence of a constitutional predisposition but partly also the consequence 
of the individual’s participation in a caste or class group where sanitation and 
medical care are inadequate. A tendency toward corpulence certainly has per- 
sonality implications as well when it is characteristic for a group as when it 
distinguishes an individual within a group (cf. Bruch, 1941). But the resources 
of the physical environment as exploited by the culturally available tech- 
nology are the major determinants of vitamins, noxiants, and nutrition gen- 
erally, and it is these which have patent consequences for corpulence, stature, 
and energy potential. If hookworm is endemic in a population, one will hardly 
expect vigor to be a striking feature of personality (cf. Haldane, 1934, p. 54). 
Yet hookworm is not an ineluctable “given,” either environmentally or bio- 
logically: the effects and prevalence of hookworm are dependent upon cul- 
turally enjoined sanitation facilities and other culturally available types of 
control. 

The same complicated sorts of interrelation may be noted between the 
physical and cultural environments. On the one hand, the physical environ- 
ment imposes certain limitations upon the cultural forms which man creates 
or it constrains toward change and re-adjustment in the culture he brings into 
an ecological area. There is always a portion of the external environment which 
man can and does adjust to but which he can only very partially control. On 
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the other hand, a part of even the impersonal environment is man-made and 
cultural. A culture may provide technologies which permit some alternations 
in the physical world (for example, by irrigation ditches or by terracing of hill- 
sides). There are also those artifacts (houses, furniture, tools, vehicles) which 
add to the resources for gratification (and frustration). Most important of all, 
culture screens man’s whole perception of the physical world. Sherif (1935) 
has shown experimentally the effects of social suggestion in setting frames of 
reference for perception. Hallowell (1935, pp. 20-21) has excellently indicated 
how culture acts as a set of blinders, or lenses with certain distortions, through 
which acculturated human beings view the whole world (including other hu- 
man beings and themselves). Hallowell says: 


Man’s psychological responses to the physical objects of his external environment 
can only be understood . .. in terms of the traditional meanings which these latter 
have for him. He never views the outer world freshly or responds to his fellows entirely 
free from the influences which these meanings exert upon his thought and conduct. 
Celestial and meteorological phenomena, for example, or the plants and animals of man’s 
habitat, even its inanimate forms, are never separated as such from the concepts of 
their essential nature and the beliefs about them that appear in the ideological tradition 
of a particular cultural heritage. Man’s attitude toward them is a function of reality 
as culturally defined, not in terms of their mere physical existence. Thus, to treat the 
physical environment in which a people lives independently of the meaning that its 
multiform objects have for that people involves a fundamental psychological distortion 
if we aim to comprehend the universe which is actually theirs. While useful in certain 
kinds of analysis, even the assertion that two peoples occupy the same natural environ- 
ment because the regions inhabited by them exhibit the same climatic type, the same 
typography and biota can only have significance in the grossest physical sense. It is 
tantamount to ignoring the very data which have the most important psychological 
significance, namely the differences in meaning which similar objects of the phenomenal 
world have for peoples of different cultural traditions. Consequently, the objects of the 
external world, as meaningfully defined in a traditional ideology, constitute the reality 
to which the individuals habituated to a particular system of beliefs actually respond. 
As applied to the sphere of ecological relations, for example, an inventory of all the na- 
tural resources of a specific human habitat does not necessarily correspond to the 
‘natural resources” of that habitat. The physical objects of the environment only enter 
the reality-order of the human population as a function of specific culture patterns. It 
is the knowledge and technological level of the culture of a people that determines their 
natural resources, not the mere presence of physical objects. To people without a tradi- 
tion of pottery-making the presence of clay in their habitat is no more a natural re- 
source than was the presence of coal and iron in the habitat of the pre-Columbian 
Indians of eastern North America. 


These words, written by an anthropologist, are readily translatable into 
psychological terms. They say, in effect, that the perceptual, or sign-function, 
of natural objects (and persons) is greatly influenced by what these objects do 
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to or for man, and they also say that the sign-function of objects is likewise 
dependent upon what other persons say or do in the presence of these objects 
or their symbolic equivalents. Thus, if a child learns the name of an object and 
if the child’s parents behave in a characteristic manner (e.g., showing fear, 
approval, or anger) when the child utters the object’s name, the child’s future 
reactions to the object itself are certain to be modified. Hence, riallowell’s 
emphasis upon the importance of knowing how the physical world is meaning- 
fully defined if we are to understand its significance and potentialities for a 
particular person or group of persons. 

Just as there are some features of the physical environment that are com- 
mon to all human beings and just as there are still other features that are rela- 
tively distinctive for a given social group, so also are there physical-environ- 
mental determinants of personality that are more or less unique for the indi- 
vidual. The fact that no two human beings can occupy the same point at the 
same time and that the world is never precisely the same on successive occa- 
sions means, as many philosophers have pointed out, that, in detail at least, 
the physical world is idiosyncratic for each individual. That ‘“‘accidents,” such 
as being burned or perhaps merely frightened by lightning, being struck by a 
falling tree, or stumbling over an unseen obstacle, have implications for sub- 
sequent personality trends can hardly be doubted. More subtle, cumulative 
influences stemming from the physical environment may also have distinctive 
consequences for groups or for particular individuals, but these have not been 
adequately analyzed. 

In some ways, the term “impersonal environment” is preferable to “physi- 
cal environment” because the latter tends to have the exclusive connotation 
of topography, weather, and the like, whereas actually dwellings, furniture, 
and all human artifacts are a very important aspect of the external, objective, 
and non-human environment. These objects all acquire symbolic (including 
prestige) value for individuals, for social groups, for whole societies. Both 
symbolically and in the immediate physical sense they are depriving or frus- 
trating agencies. We often speak as if deprivation and frustration were im- 
posed on children only by their elders, but a high shelf which makes a coveted 
delicacy inaccessible or a gadget which cannot be manipulated will also inter- 
fere with a goal response. Societies and social sub-groups vary widely in respect 
to the “material culture” sector of their environments. 

The effect of the total environment upon personalities may, following 
Murray (1938), be called the “press.”’ But, in spite of the subtle interactions of 
different facets of the environment to which we have been drawing attention, 
the “press” must be broken down into physical-environmental, social, and cul- 
tural. Of these abstractions the most elusive is the social. Although imtimately 
interrelated, the social determinants of personality must be distinguished from 
the cultural. Man is, of course, only one of the many social animals, but the 
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ways in which social, as opposed to solitary, life modifies his behavior are es- 
pecially numerous and varied. The fact that human beings are mammals and 
reproduce bi-sexually creates a basic predisposition toward at least the rudi- 
ments of social living. And the prolonged helplessness of human infants con- 
duces to the formation of a family group. Although more a product of experi- 
ence than of any inherent biological force, the in-group principle may also be 
listed as a universal social determinant. Certain universalistic social processes 
such as conflict, competition, and accommodation are given their specific forms 
under the influence of communal social determinants and cultural deter- 
minants. Thus, while there is a universal process of social intereaction whereby 
the physically strong tend to dominate the weak, this tendency may be checked 
and even to some extent reversed by a cultural tradition which rewards in- 
tellectual strength more richly than physical strength. Or, the operation of the 
process may be modified by communal and role social determinants: attitudes 
toward women, toward infants, toward the old, toward the weak will be con- 
ditioned by age and sex ratios and the general population equilibrium preva- 
lent in a given society at a particular time. 

Analytically, the distinction between the social and the cultural is a most 
significant one. This is peculiarly true at the level of the idiosyncratic deter- 
minants. There are many forces of social interaction which influence per- 
sonality formation and yet are in no sense culturally prescribed. As Mead 
(1930, p. 141) has pointed out, all children (unless multiple births) are born at 
different points in the parental life careers, which means that they have, 
psychologically speaking, somewhat different parents. Likewise, whether a 
child is wanted or unwanted and whether it is of the desired sex will also deter- 
mine the specific ways in which its parents and others will treat it—even 
though the culture says that all children are wanted and defines the two sexes 
as of equal value. 

In the concrete, however, the social and cultural are, for the most part, 
almost inextricably mixed. Let us take as an example a case where “accidents” 
of the life history are superimposed (as idiosyncratic determinants) upon both 
biological and cultural determinants. Even though identical twins may differ 
remarkably little from a constitutional standpoint and may also have cultur- 
ally defined experiences which are very similar, unpredictable factors in the 
impersonal environment may impinge upon them so that their social interac- 
tions are quite different. If, for instance, one of two such twins happened to be 
injured in an automobile accident and the other was not, and if the injured 
twin has to spend a year in bed, it is plausible to suppose that marked person- 
ality differences might result. But the variations in the social treatment which 
the bed-ridden twin receives will be partly determined by culture (the extent 


4 The extent to which these differences persisted into adulthood would, to be sure, depend 
upon many factors, but it is unlikely that they would be counteracted entirely. 
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to which the ideal patterns say that a sick child must be petted etc.), partly 
by extra-cultural factors: the mother’s need for nurturance, the father’s 
idiomatic variant of his culturally patterned role in these circumstances, etc. 

“Culture,” though definitely an abstraction (cf. Kluckhohn, 1941, p. 126), 
is, sike “heredity,” a highly convenient conceptual construct. Indeed, culture 
is precisely one form of heredity—social as opposed to biological heredity 
(.t. Linton, 1936, pp. 77-79, and 85). Thus, just as we may speak of “‘constitu- 
tional determinants of personality,” so equally are we justified in speaking of 
“cultural determinants of personality.” This is not resorting to mysticism or 
to an abstraction which is not reducible to its behavioral referents. Nothing 
is more certain and concrete than the fact of human teaching. An exemple will, 
however, show the justification for detaching the teaching itseif from the actual 
teachers. If a random third of the parents of Cambridge, Massachusetts, were 
to die tomorrow and their children were to be socialized by their surviving rela- 
tives and friends in Cambridge, it may safely be predicted that what these 
children would learn would be approximately the same—taking the group as a 
statistical whole—as if their parents had survived. In other words, although 
culture is always mediated by individuals—and this fact must never be for- 
gotten—it does, in a limited sense, have a supra-individual character. The 
existence and continuity of most of any culture does not depend upon the lives 
of any particular person or persons in that group. Indeed, in moderately stable 
societies, although the whole population of any one period will, over a period 
of years, die, the culture will have been transmitted to their descendants and 
will continue in existence with a modicum of change. One may compare with 
this the fact that the genes of persons now long dead continue to exert their 
effects upon the behavior of living descendants. 

Anthropology has made what is perhaps its most distinctive contribution 
by calling atterition to the sparsity of universal cultural determinants of per- 
sonality. It has shown that many social values which were formerly assumed 
to be common to all humanity are functions of a particular culture. But the 
cross-cultural analyses of the anthropologists have left a few universals. All 
societies have tabus on incest. All societies teach that it is “wrong” to murder 
members of one’s own social group. And all societies have as part of their cul- 
ture the precept of loyalty to the in-group. 

In order for culture, in the sense of accumulated and transmitted discov- 
eries and skills, to be maximally effective and useful to succeeding generations, 
its content must have a certain generality and common applicability. That 
most of the cultural determinants are of the communal and role types is obvi- 
ous. Yet, in a sense, certain cultural determinants are idiosyncratic in their 
reference. In small societies, for example, there may well be but a single dwarf. 
One culture prescribes that a dwarf shall be laughed at, another that he be re- 
garded with reverence as a supernatural being. Here again we must note the 
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interdependence of the determinants. The effects of “accidents” upon the 
individual and upon the behavior of others toward him are influenced by cul- 
ture and indeed by all the communal and role determinants. No soci.ty en- 
tirely fails to try to prepare individuals for the uncertainties as well as for the 
culturally predictable “certainties” of life. Most cultures contain preconcep- 
tions about the import of “accidents” and “misfortunes.” It is, for example, 
definitely a part of the traditional lore of some societies that disapproved con- 
duct will be punished by “fate” in one way or another.® Illness, untimely 
death, famine, deformity, defeat in war, floods, and other natural catastrophes 
are interpreted as causally related to previous action on the part of individuals 
or the group as a whole (Hallowell, 1941; Kluckhohn, 1942). In other societies 
culture may not prescribe that misfortune shall follow socially objectionable 
behavior, but when misfortunes do occur, such causes may be looked for retro- 
spectively. Still other instances might be cited in which culture provides magi- 
cal interpretations of uncontrollable events; and each culture must, by virtue 
of slight uncontrollable and unpredictable deviations in what and how and by 
whom the individual person is socialized, have for the individual slightly 
private versions and overtones. But by its very nature culture must be less 
concerned with the variable than with the relatively constant experiences 
which human beings encounter, although, as we have seen, it is not entirely 
meaningless to speak of idiosyncratic cultural determinants of personality. 


Constants and Variables 


While the significance of biological determinants has been, and in popular 
circles still is, over-estimated, there are some indications that social scientists 
are tending to give the same misguided unilateral evaluation to culture. The 
problem must never be structured as biological or cultural determinants. The 
prime point in the foregoing discussion is that physical-environmental, social, 
cultural, and biological determinants and their complicated interrelations must 
all be given due consideration. 

Finally, it must be continually realized that, from the point of view of 
the vertical columns in Fig. 1, some classes of determinants may be regarded 
as “constants,” others as “‘variables.”’ The idiosyncratic determinants can be 
called “variables” in contrast to the other three classes which, with fair pre- 
cision, may be termed “‘constants”’ (either for all men or for social units of men 
—nations, communities, castes, classes, etc.). Because of personality typolo- 
gies and folkloristic social stereotypes the constants are not likely to be for- 
gotten. But we sometimes overlook the forces operative in personality forma- 
tion which cannot be predicted upon the basis of knowledge of a biological 
stock, a physical environment, the general properties of social interaction, and 


5 For an illuminating discussion of the relation between the concept of fate and parental 
influences, see Fenichel (1934). 
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a given culture. They are the things that “just happen to people”—private to 
the individual rather than more or less inevitable for all individuals who have 
a common heredity, share a physical environment, live in a society of a certain 
size and having other non-cultural determinants of social interaction, and share 
a common culture. The potentialities for such happenings are obviously pres- 
ent in the system as defined by the communal and role determinants, but they 
are not prescribed by the total system for all individuals of a certain age, sex, 
class, or other socia! category. 

Individuals not only have biological and social experiences, but they have 
experiences which could not have been predicted from the nature of the human 
body or from membership in a specific society. Putting the conceptual scheme 
in a manner which cuts across both the constants and the variables we have 
(a) the organism moving through a field which is (b) structured both by cul- 
ture and by the physical and social world in a relatively uniform manner but 
which is (c) subject to endless variation within the general patterning, due to 
special, or idiosyncratic determinants which are introduced by “accident,” or 


II: THE COMPONENTS OF PERSONALITY 


There are fashions in personality. Fashions that vary in time—like crinolines and 
hobble skirts—and fashions that vary in space—like Gold Coast loin-cloths and Lom- 
bard Street tail-coats. In primitive societies everyone wears, and longs to wear, the 
saine personality. But each society has a different psychological costume. Among the 
red Indians of the Northwest Pacific Coast the ideal personality was that of a mildly 
crazy egotist competing with his rivals on the plane of wealth and conspicuous con- 
sumption. Among the Plains Indians, it was that of an egotist competing with others 
in the sphere of war-like exploits. Among the Pueblo Indians, the ideal personality 
was neither that of an egotist, nor of a conspicuous consumer, nor of a fighter, but of 
the perfectly gregarious man who makes great efforts never to distinguish himself, who 
knows the traditional rites and gestures and tries to be exactly like everyone else. 

European societies are large and racially, economically, professionally heterogene- 
ous; therefore orthodoxy is hard to impose, and there are several contemporaneous 
ideals of personality. (Note that Fascists and Communists are trying to create one single 
“right” ideal—in other words are trying to make industrialized Europeans behave as 
though they were Dyaks or Eskimos. The attempt, in the long run, is doomed to failure; 
but in the meantime, what fun they will get from bullying the heretics!) 

In our world, what are the ruling fashions? There are, of course, the ordinary clerical 
and commercial modes—turned out by the little dressmakers round the corner. And 
then La haute couture. Ravissante personalité d’intérieur de chez Proust. Maison Nietzsche 
et Kipling: personalité de sport. Personalité de nuit, création de Lawrence. Personalité de 
bain, par Joyce... . A pragmatist would have to say that Ben Jonson’s psychology was 
“truer” than Shakespeare’s. Most of his contemporaries did in fact perceive themselves 
and were perceived as Humours. It took Shakespeare to see what a lot there was outside 


* Cf. Young (1941, pp. 132-136) and Kluckhohn (1939, especially footnote 6). 
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the boundaries of the Humour, behind the conventional mask. But Shakespeare was in 
a minority of one—or, if you set Montaigne beside him, of two. Humours “worked”’; the 
complex, partially atomized personalities of Shakespeare didn’t. 

In the story of the emperor’s new clothes, the child perceives that the great man is 
naked. Shakespeare reversed the process. His contemporaries thought they were just 
naked Humours; he saw that they were covered with a whole wardrobe of psychological 
fancy dress. 

Take Hamlet. Hamlet inhabited a world whose best psychologist was Polonius. If 
he had known as little as Polonius, he would have been happy. But he knew too much; 
and in this consists his tragedy. Read his parable of the musical instruments. Polonius 
and the others assumed as axiomatic that man was a penny whistle with only half a 
dozen stops. Hamlet knew that potentially at least, he was a whole symphony orchestra. 

Mad Ophelia lets the cat out of the bag. “We know what we are, but we know not 
what we may be.” Polonius knows very clearly what he and other people are, within the 
ruling conventions. Hamlet knows this, but also what they may be—outside the local 
system of masks and humours. 

To be the only man of one’s age to know what people may be as well as what they 
conventionally are! Shakespeare must have gone through some rather disquieting 
quarters of an hour. 

—A.pous Huxtey (Eyeless in Gaza, pp. 105-107) 


Although in the literary rather than in the scientific mode, Huxley is here 
calling attention to certain very real problems in personality theory. If the 
purpose of the first section was to avoid the pitfalls of an over-simple delinea- 
tion of the determinants of the social stimulus value of individuals, the purpose 
of this section is to stress the necessity of treating the individual as an integrate 
in action. One must not confuse certain limited aspects of social stimulus value 
with the whole personality. In certain circumstances, we react to men and 
women, not as unique organizations of experience, but as representatives of a 
group. In other circumstances, we react to them primarily as fulfilling certain 
roles. But if at times certain facets draw our attention more than others, we 
must not lose sight of the fact that the personality, like the organism whose 
social stimulus value it represents, is a whole. Often the best way to avoid con- 
fusing a part with a whole is to become explicitly aware of the specific parts 
which may be abstracted from the whole. Let us therefore follow out in some 
detail the implications of the varying “psychological costumes” of different 
societies in space and in time and of the “Humours.” 


The Universal Component 


In our preoccupation with the interesting differences which we note be- 
tween individuals and personality types, we tend to forget that the phrase, 
“a common humanity,” is not altogether meaningless. The reaction which any 
human being produces in other human beings is different from that produced 
by any other kind of animal or by any sort of inanimate entity or event. The 
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folkloristic saying, “Why, that isn’t even human,” is based, as are so many 
commonplaces, upon a frequently overlooked but profound truth: the basic 
uniformities in physical appearance and behavior deeply condition the social 
stimulus value of all men for all other men. These stem from the universal 
(biological, physical-environmental, social, and cultural) determinants which 
have been reviewed in the preceding section and constitute what we may 
designate as the universal component in the personality of all human beings. 
By using the expression, “all human beings,’”’ we tend to exclude from this 
generalization those individuals who, because of idiocy, physical monstrosity, 
or social isolation and neglect, fail to qualify for responsible membership in 
their natural social group. Properly speaking, the universal component of 
human personality consists of those physical and behavioral traits which are 
accepted as normal and desirable in a// human societies. The facts of per- 
sonality which compose this universal component have been the subject of 
much speculation, but we have little scientificaily verified information concern- 
ing them. We mention the universal component of personality in the present 
context, partly for purposes of conceptual completeness and partly as a means 
of indicating important lacunae in our knowledge. 


The Communal Component 


That “the members of any given society tend to share more personality 
traits with other members of that society than with the members of other 
societies”’ is attested by common experience. Jf we are unfamiliar with Navaho 
Indians, we are likely to react to them first as Navahos rather than as indi- 
viduals. Their first social stimulus value is largely in terms of those features of 
physical appearance, costume, and behavior which sets them off as representa- 
tives of a different society from our own. One frequently hears whites who have 
recently entered the Navaho country say, “I can’t tell one Indian from an- 
other.” Similarly, one hears Navahos who have had little experience with 
whites saying, “All white women seem alike to me. I just can’t recognize one 
after I have met her.” 

This diffuse generalization of the social stimulus value of members of a 
particular out-group certainly rests, in the first instance, upon similarities of 
total visual (and sometimes olfactory) impression. Such also seems to be the 
basis of that rather remarkable phenomenon: species cohesion in animals (cf. 
Zuckerman, 1933, pp. 115-118). With human beings, however, the failure to 
make strictly individual discriminations goes immediately from physical ap- 
pearance on to behavior, first of all linguistic behavior. Even within a larger 
social unit the reactor places the actor as ihe representative of a regional or 
class group on the basis of ‘“‘accent.” To a considerable degree, physical ap- 
pearance and accent are reacted to only as symbols of a more thorough-going 
and deeply felt differentiation. What “‘sets off” our reaction in the first instance 
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may be a combination of physical traits—but skin color, nose shape, and other 
physical features are in certain cases closely associated with our experience of 
certain culturally determined varieties of behavior. 

The tendency towards uniformity in social stimulus value may be observed 
even as between social groups where differences in physique and distinctive 
costume are slight and inconstant (for example, between Englishmen or Aus- 
tralians and Americans). In this case also, the first contacts with representatives 
of the alien society are likely to have more the character of culture-defining 
value than of person-defining value (cf. Sapir, 1934, p. 409). The statistical 
prediction can safely be made that one hundred Americans will display par- 
ticular features of personal organization and behavior more frequently than 
will a hundred Englishmen of comparable age, social class, and vocational 
assortment. So great is the influence of culture that there is a grain of truth in 
Faris’ (1934, p. 7) statement that “Culture is the collective side of personality; 
personality the subjective aspect of culture.” But this is rather less than a half- 
truth. Not only culture but also the other communal determinants—the com- 
mon forces in the biological heredity and the physical and social environments 
—bring about that configuration of personality traits whic the members of 
a given society tend to share. Since any organism is a whole and since in the 
last analysis the social stimulus value of the organism is a totality, we shall not 
call those aspects of social stimulus value which accrue to the individual as a 
member of a society the “communal personality” but rather the communal 
component’ of personality. 


The Role Component 


But we must deal with “Humours” as well as with “psychological cos- 
tumes.”’ Still another closely related abstraction must be added if we are not 
to be misled by certain relatively surface resemblances between personalities. 
Under the influence of the role determinants the communal component takes 
many variant forms. It is an induction from common experience that English- 
men occupying different statuses have different social stimulus value for the 
same persons. The peer’s personality is not that of the cab driver nor that of 


7 In speaking of “the communal component of personality” we are getting at something quite 
similar to, though more inclusive than, Kardiner’s (1939) “basic personality structure.” The adjec- 
tive “basic” seems to us unfortun~te and misleading. For idiosyncratic determinants do not enter 
into the formation of the “basic personality structure” and yet they are actually more “basic” in 
the sense that many of the biological idiosyncratic determinants exist prior to all cultural training 
Moreover, if an Englishman came to this country when he was five and remained here, he would 
certainly acquire most of the American “communal component” which would be superimposed 
(i. e., “based”) upon the structure arising out of constitution and his earlier socialization in Eng- 
land. However, Kardiner really means “basic” in the sense of “uniform” or “common to members 
of a group,” and his conception is therefore closely related to ours. 
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the retired Indian colonel. The personalities of American women tend to be 
distinguished by certain traits which appear much less frequen‘ly in the per- 
sonalities of American men. When we meet new people at a social gathering, 
we are often able to predict correctly, “That man is a doctor.” “That man cer- 
tainly isn’t a business man—he acts like a professor.” “He surely isn’t an 
artist or a writer or an actor.” 

There is nothing mysterious about all this. As Linton (1936, pp. 476-477) 
says: 

Each society approves and rewards certain combinations of qualities when they 
appear in individuals occupying particular statuses. Furthermore, it tries to develop 
these qualities in all the individuals for whom the particular statuses can be forecast. 
In other words, each society has a series of ideal personalities which correspond to the 
various statuses which it recognizes. Such status personalities are not to be confused 
with psychological types. In their definition societies do not go far below the surface. 
The status personality does not correspond to the total personality but simply to cer- 

‘tain aspects of the content and more superficial orientations of the latter, i.e., to those 
elements of the total personality which are immediately concerned with the successful 
performance of the individual’s roles. 


These considerations explain the observed fact that the account of an indi- 
vidual’s personality which we get from equaily competent observers who have 
known him when he was carrying out different roles—in the home, in business, 
in the clinic, in his lodge—often ‘ail to coincide in important particulars. Few 
individuals are “single, consisteni personalities.’” Most individuals have “dif- 
ferent faces” to put on for each situation that arises. There are not only, as 
John Dewey says, “‘occupational psychoses’’—there are also ‘‘occupational 
personalities” (cf. Hughes, 1928, 1937)—which is perhaps but a slightly dif- 
ferent way of saying the same thing. Barnard (1938, pp. 88, 174) speaks of 
“organization personality.”” Merton (1940) writes of “bureaucratic personality 
structure.”’ Landes (1937) even talks of the “summer and winter personalities” 
of the Ojibway Indians. Other writers speak of “age and sex personalities,” 
having in mind such phenomena as the following: the personality of an old 
doctor is different from that of a yourg one; the personality of the woman 
lawyer has typical differences from that of her male colleague. 

The differential aspects of personality manifestations which are reacted 
to and observed when the individual carries out the differing roles of his social 
life we shall call the role component. We shall not speak of the “role personality,” 
for this implies that the personality is divisible, whereas it is a whole, separable 
only by abstraction. If the terms we use for our abstractions do not imply 
absolute divisibility but merely facets to which we may differentially react, 
we are less likely to forget that, when we speak of “personality,” we are al- 
ways necessarily referring to the individual as an integrate in action. The fact 
that a doctor has a bedside manner does not mean that he ceases to act as an 
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American or in accord with the idiosyncratic core of his personality. We use 
the term “role” rather than “‘status’ because the distinction which Davis 
(1942, p. 310) makes between “‘status” and “office” is a useful one and be- 
cause, as Davis (p. 311) also points out, the social stimulus value of the indi- 
vidual carrying out a role “is always influenced by factors other than the 
stipulations of the position itself.” 

The relative weight of the role component in the social stimulus value of 
any person varies greatly according to the number of roles defined and the 
accent of the expectations enjoined by different cultures. Fromm’s (1941) ob- 
servations are acute: 


A person [in medieval society] was identical with his role in society; he was a 
peasant, an artisan, a knight, and not an individual who happened to have this or that 
occupation. . . . The “self” in the interests of which modern man acts is the social self, 
a self which is essentially constituted by the role the individual is supposed to play 
and which in reality is merely the subjective disguise for the objective social function 
of man in society. . . . The pseudo self is only an agent who actually represents the 
role a person is supposed to play but who does so under the name of the self. It is true 
that a person can play many roles and subjectively be convinced that he is “‘he’’ in each 
role. Actually he is in all these roles what he believes he is expected to be, and for many 
people, if not most, the original self is completely suffocated by the pseudo self... . 
When the general plot of the play is handed out, each actor can act vigorously the role 
he is assigned and even make up his lines and certain details of the action by himself. 
Yet he is only playing a role that has been handed over to him.” (pp. 41-42, 117, 205, 
253). } 


The Component 


Alexander (1942, p. 244) remarks that a persistent organization of trends 
and tendencies'of the individual is formed early in life “‘by a combination of 
hereditary and domestic influences.” He partially recognizes what we should 
call the “communal component” when he says, ‘“These domestic influences dif- 
fer enough from family to family to produce a wide variety of personality struc- 
tures which might be rare in one civilization but common in another.” But he 
correctly points out that only some of the ‘‘domestic influences” are ‘typical of 
contemporary society rather than peculiar to the individuals, whether parents 
or siblings, who exercise them.” And Alexander is probably right in saying, 
“The individuality of parents has a greater influence upon the development 
of their children’s personalities than convention and cultural tradition” (p. 
243). 

Biological, cultural, social, and physical environmental determinants all 
combine to produce the idiosyncratic component of personality. Smith is 
“stubborn” in his office as well as in his home and in a golf game. He would 
have been “stubborn”’ in all social contexts if he had been taken to England 
from America at an eatly age and his socialization had been completed there. 
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The idiosyncratic component always tinges the playing of roles. The social 
stimulus value of different individuals in the same society who occupy the same 
position (statuses and offices) varies. We verbalize such differences by saying, 
“Yes, Smith and Jones are both forty-five year old Americans, both small 
business men with about the same responsibilities and prestige—but somehow 
they are different.’”’ Each individual’s patterned ways of perceiving, feeling, 
and behaving do have a characteristic organization which is not precisely 
paralleled by that of any other individual. For purposes of therapy and for 
certain research objectives, it is this uniqueness of personality which must 
be tenaciously accented. But for general scientific purposes both facts must be 
kept firmly in mind: the uniqueness of personalities and their resemblances. 
The idiosyncratic features are, as it were, imbedded in a matrix which is more 
public than private, and only the totality—not any one component—may 
properly be called the personality. Even though we live in a society where 
“who you are rather than what you are counts,” the role component is only 
one face of the self. On the other hand, the idiosyncratic component, like the 
communal and role components, is equally only one part of the individual’s 
total social stimulus value. When Davis and Dollard (1940, p. 11) speak of per- 
sonality as ‘‘that behavior of an individual which distinguishes him from other 
individuals trained by similar social controls,’”’ they do violence to the intricate 
interdependence of the three components. 

In the preceding section we called attention to the fact that in addition to 
universal and communal resemblances in the personalities of different human 
beings, there is another type of resemblance which cuts across the boundaries 
of groups but which is due to idiosyncratic rather than to universal determi- 
nants. This observation can be concretely illustrated. In general, Hopi Indians 
and white Americans have very different social stimulus value. But occasion- 
ally one meets a Hopi whose behavior, either by total impression or by some 
single reaction system, reminds one very strongly of the behavior of certain 
white men or women. Such parallels could originate from a similarity either 
in biological, ¢ hysical-environmental, social or cultural idiosyncratic determi- 
nants. A Hopi and a white man could both have a special endocrine imbalance 
unusual in the populations of both societies. Or both Hopi and white could 
have had long childhood illnesses which brought them each an exceptional 
amount of maternal devotion. While the effects of extra maternal care would 
have somewhat different effects according to the prevailing constellation of the 
other determinants, there would remain at least a segmental similarity which 
might well produce arresting resemblances in the two adult personality struc- 
tures. 


Discrimination of the Components: Actors and Reactors 


It is not unenlightening to remember that in early Latin persona means 
“a mask”—dramatis persona is thus an actor who wears a mask in a play 
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(cf. Mauss, 1938, Horney, 1939, esp. Chap. XIII). Etymologically and his- 
torically, then, a personality is the wearer of a mask. For those who are fairly 
well adjusted in their society, the communal and role components of the per- 
sonality do tend to constitute disguises. Just as the outer body screens the 
viscera from view and clothing the genitals, so the “‘public” facets of personal- 
ity shield the private personality from the curious and conformity-demanding 
world of other persons—and usually, also, keep many motivations from the 
individual’s own consciousness. The person who has painfully achieved some 
sort of integration and who knows what is expected of him in a particular so- 
cial situation will produce those responses with only a slight idiosyncratic color- 
ing. This is why the uniformities provided by the communal and role compo- 
nents can, in the case of “normal” individuals, be penetrated only by the long- 
continued, intensive, and oblique procedures of depth psychology. Only pro- 
jective techniques will often bring out what the individual does not want to 
tell about himself and what he himself often does not know. 

Some of our analogies perhaps suggest that any personality may be dis- 
sected as one peels the layers off an onion. This is a crude and only very 
partially correct view. Sometimes the communal component is the outer 
“layer,” sometimes the role component. This depends upon who the observer 
is. For social stimulus value is a function both of actor and of reactor. If the 
actor is from a society markedly different from that of the observer, his social 
stimulus value is at first almost completely confused with the communal com- 
ponent. What are actual peculiarities of the individual may be attributed to a 
stereotype for that society. The role component is hardly perceived at all unless 
the reactor is familiar with social differentiations in the other society. Roles can 
be discriminated with refinement only if the ‘‘audience”’ can appreciate differ- 
ences. The delicacy of “identification” or “placement” depends on this. Thus 
we see why evaluations of out-groupers as individuals are always more or less 
inaccurate. Here we have one important aspect of “‘race prejudice”—individ- 
uals are judged on the basis of stereotypes. Discriminations are not sensitive. 
The kind of person one is taken to be is determined entirely by the kind of peo- 
ple that one habitually has around one. 

When one first meets a new person in one’s own society, particularly if the 
person be from an occupational group sharply different from one’s own ar if 
the situation be an unfamiliar one, the stimulus value of the person is likely 
to derive primarily from the role component. If, however, one wants really to 
comprehend the total personality, one must “get behind” this front, temporar- 
ily stripping off (but not forgetting) the outer layer which is the totality of re- 
sponses expected of the individual (for example, as young man, as lawyer, as 
lawyer dealing with female client, etc.). Before the student can get to the 
idiosyncratic component he must also “factor out”’ the communal component. 
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Apart from the fact that the subject is thirty years old, a man, and a lawyer, he 
is also an American. Many personality traits he will also share with American 
men, with American old people, with barbers and factory workers. 


Making the distinctions between universal, communal, role, and idiosyncrat- 
ic components is not a mere exercise in sterile taxonomy. Clarity and consist- 
ency in these discriminations is essential to sound work in the “culture and 
personality” field. Otherwise we shall continually run the danger of ascribing 
to some known “accident” of the individual’s life history a trait which he actu- 
ally shares with almost all other Americans who have not been subjected to 
that event-process at all. Or we shall interpret a person’s behavior in a given 
situation as reflecting certain trends in his “core personality” (idiosyncratic 
component) when he is only conforming, very acceptably, to social expecta- 
tions of performance of that role. Only after careful scrutiny can behavior be 
taker. at its face value as providing clues to the idiosyncratic variant of socially 
approved norms which any human organism’s action represents. All of us, even 
clinicians, are sometimes “‘taken in” by the masks of the communal and role 
components. We visit a doctor in his office, and his behavior conforms so per- 
fectly to our expectations that we say, often mistakenly, ‘There is indeed a 
well-adjusted personality.”” We extrapolate from his behavior in his role of 
physician and infer, ‘““There is a respectable citizen if there ever was one. Ob- 
viously his private life also conforms to prevalent standards.” 

The reader may have wondered why we have designated four personality 
components corresponding, respectively, to the universal, communal, role, 
and idiosyncratic determinants of personality but have not equally discrimi- 
nated components which correspond to the biological, physical-environmental, 
social and cultural determinants. As we have already indicated, the latter 
seem to us to represent higher order abstractions than do the universal, com- 
munal, role, and idiosyncratic determinants; and common experience shows 
that there are no personality components, or traits, stemming from these 
second-order determinants which are so easily discerned as are those which 
derive from the first-order determinants. This is because, in all save new-born 
organisms, the biological and environmental aspects of personality manifesta- 
tions can hardly be disentangled. All geneticists are agreed today that “traits’’ 
are not inherited in any simple sense: observed characters of growing and 
matured organisms are, at any given point in time, the product of complex 
interactions between biologically inherited potentialities or trends and environ- 
mental influences. On the other hand, it is possible by simple observation and 
induction to determine the features of personality shared by the members of 
a given society, by those playing a common role, etc. Freud, Murray (1938), 
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and other clinical writers have proposed personality sub-divisions which are 
suggestive of our four second-order determinants, and the learning theory 
recently elaborated at Yale University (Hull, 1943; Miller and Dollard, 1941) 
can also be forced to yield to an approximate parallelism. This, however, is 
a complicated problem which cannot be adequately discussed here but has 
been considered in some detail elsewhere (Mowrer and Kluckhohn, 1943). 


SUMMARY 

Starting with May’s definition of personality as an individual’s “social 
stimulus value,” we have sought to delineate a conceptual scheme which would 
accommodate all of the determinants of social stimulus value and which would 
also systematically order the components of “personality’’ as thus defined. 
A survey of the evidence indicates that the determinants of personality fall 
naturally into four categories: universal determinants, communal determinants, 
role determinants, and idiosyncratic determinants. Further analysis shows 
that these categories, which may be represented as the headings of four verti- 
cal columns (Fig. 1), are cut across horizontally by another four-fold classifi- 
cation of determinants which includes: biological determinants, physical- 
environmental determinants, social determinants, and cultural determinants. 
There thus emerges an exhaustive matrix of sixteen sub-categories, or “‘cells,”’ 
to one of which any naturalistic determinant of personality can be logically 
assigned. 

When the four vertical, or first-order, determinants of personality are 
examined, it is found that they rather exactly parallel four components, or 
“layers,’’ of personality which are tacitly assumed, if not explicitly distin- 
guished, by contemporary social science, namely, the universal component, 
the communal component, the role component, and the idiosyncratic com- 
ponent. Personality components which similarly correspond to the horizontal, 
or second-order, determinants of' personality are less readily identified, al- 
though the “mental anatomy” of psychoanalysis, with its id, ego, and super- 
ego categories, may be said to parallel in a very rough way the biological, 
physical-environmenial, social, and cultural categories of personality deter- 
minants. 

We should like to stress our position that we do not in any sense claim an 
absolute superiority for our terminology. We acknowledge, for example, the 
utility of the id, ego, and super-ego divisions within the psychoanalytic frame 
of reference. We are aware of the difficulties of the “social stimulus value” 
definition of personality, although we strongly disagree that this definition 
implies than an individual has “‘two personalities” because his effects upon 
two observers are markedly different. Rather, we insist, this datum indicates 
only that the actor-reaction equation must be considered in all personality 
studies. Thus, when a person does produce divergent effects upon two reactors, 
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this almost always reflects varying facets in the personal organization of both 
actor and reactor. We do suggest that our conceptual scheme is in accord 
with many recent studies in this field. Our “communal personality,” for in- 
stance, is very similar to Fromm’s (1941, p. 277 ff.) “social character.” 
Finally, our realization that all of the personality determinants and all of 
the personality components are abstractions must be emphasized again. Con- 
cretely, we can only follow the whole organism as an integrate in action 


(cf. Frank, 1935). 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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ON THE CONCEPT OF CULTURE AND 
SOME CULTURAL FALLACIES! By DAVID BIDNEY 


NE of the most encouraging features of contemporary social science is the 

increasing recognition of the importance of conceptual analysis. The social 
scientists, it is held, must endeavor to emancipate themselves from the ‘‘arm- 
chair taboo’” and from the blind worship of the “totem” of barren experimen- 
talism. The isolation of theory from practical research, it is claimed,’ leads to 
empty, unverified speculation on the one hand, and to incoherent aggregates 
of data on the other. The essential requirement is that the concepts employed 
in any science be consistent with one another and connote some specific class 
of empirically verifiable facts. 

One concept which is being increasingly employed in contemporary social 
thought is that of culture. Anthropologists and sociologists are in general 
agreement that human culture is acquired or created by man as a member of 
society and that it is communicated largely by language. There is disagree- 
ment, however, as to the definition and role of culture. Anthropologists such as 
Tylor,‘ Boas,® Wissler,® Benedict’ and Mead,* maintain that culture consists of 


1 This paper is a partial report on research concerning the philosophical aspects of anthropol- 
ogy sponsored by Professor Cornelius Osgood, to whom the writer is obligated for many informa- 
tive discussions and helpful suggestions. The work was carried out while the writer was engaged as 
research assistant with instructor’s status in the department of philosophy at Yale University and 
was supported financially as part of the program of the Laboratory for Anthropology of the Yale 
Peabody Museum through the generosity of Mr. William A. Castleton. The writer alone is respon- 
sible for the views here expressed. 

2 See D. B. Klein, Psychological Progress and the Armchair Taboo (Psychological Review, 49), 
pp. 226-234. 

3H. Blumer, The Problem of the Concept in Social Psychology (American Journal of Sociology, 
45), pp. 707-719. 

4 E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture (New York, 7th ed., 1924), p. 1. Tylor’s oft-quoted definition 
reads: ‘Culture or civilization taken in its widest ethnographic sense, is that complex whole which 
includes knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, custom, and any other capabilities and habits acquired 
by man as member of society.” 

5 Franz Boas, The Mind of Primitive Man (New York, 1911), p. 159; also his long article 
Anthropology in the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, vol. 2. In the latter article Boas states: 
“Culture embraces all the manifestations of social habits of a community, the reactions of the 
individual as affected by the habits of the group in which he lives, and the products of human 
activity as determined by these habits.” 

6 Clark Wissler, Introduction to Social Anthropology (New York, 1929), defines culture as “the 
mode of life followed by the community.” 

7 Ruth Benedict in The Science of Custom, reprinted in The Making of Modern Man (Modern 
Library, New York, 1931), p. 806, refers to culture as “the complex whole which includes all the 
habits acquired by man as a member of society.” 

8 Margaret Mead in Co-operation and Competition among Primitive Peoples (New York, 1937), 
p. 27, writes that “Culture means human culture, the complex whole of traditional behavior which 
has been developed by the human race and is successively learned by each generation.” 
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acquired capabilities, habits or customs and that culture is a quality or at- 
tribute of human social behavior and has no independent existence of its own. 
From a philosophical point of view, this position may be designated as realistic 
since culture is regarded as an attribute of actual or real individuals and socie- 
ties which exist independent of the observer. Other anthropologists, notably 
Marett,® Redfield'® and Osgood," tend to define culture in terms of ““communi- 
cable intelligence,” ‘‘conventional understandings” or “communicated ideas.”’ 
Their implicit presupposition seems to be that the distinguishing feature of 
culture is the fact that it is communicated knowledge. Philosophically, this 
position may be described as epistemological idealism, since those who hold it 
maintain that culture is to be defined primarily in terms of ideas. 

Culture is also conceived objectively and impersonally as “the social herit- 
age,”’ as the sum of the historical achievements or products of human social 
life which have been transmitted in the form of a tradition from one generation 
to another. Man is said to be born into a cumulative, artificial environment to 
which he is trained to adapt himself in addition to the natural environment 
which he shares with other animals. The social heritage is, however, conceived 
differently by realists and idealists. The former hold that culture consists of 
the body of material artifacts and non-material customs and ideals. This posi- 
tion is maintained by Boas, Sapir and Dixon. On the other hand, idealists such 
as Kroeber, implicitly following the Platonic tradition, maintain that the social 
heritage is a “‘superorganic” stream of ideas and that any particular culture is 
an abstraction from the historical complex of ideational traditions. This posi- 
tion may be termed objective idealism since its advocates regard culture as a 
heritage of ideas which have a transcendent reality of their own independent 
of the individuals or societies which happen to bear them. Objective or Pla- 
tonic cultural idealism is the antithesis of the humanistic position according to 
which man is the creator of his social heritage. That is to say, for the objective 
impersonal idealist culture is a transcendental, metaphysical entity which has 
made man what he is and to which he conforms as to his historical destiny; 


®R.R. Marett, Man in the Making (London, 1928), pp. 11, 54, 60. Marett also defines culture 
as “the language of social life.” 

10 Robert Redfield, unpublished lectures quoted in Sociology by W. F. Ogburn and M. F. 
Nimkoff (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1940), p. 25. For Redfield culture is ‘‘an organized body of 
conventional understandings manifest in art and artifact, which, persisting through tradition, 
characterizes a human group.” See also Redfield’s The Folk Culture of Yucatan (Chicago, 1941), 
p. 132, for an elaboration of this definition. 

11 Cornelius Osgood in Ingalik Material Culture (New Haven, 1940), pp. 25-27, states that 
“Culture consists of all ideas concerning human beings which have been communicated to one’s 
mind and of which one is conscious.” 

12 Oswald Spengler in The Decline of the West (London, 1937, vol. 1), p. 170, maintains that 
“the peoples under the spell of a culture are, alike in their inward form and in their whole mani- 
festations, its products and not its authors. These shapes in which humanity is seized and moulded 
possess style and style-history no less than kinds of art and modes of thought.” 
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whereas, for the personal or humanistic idealist, culture consists of norms or 
ideals of behavior which man himself has created and which have no existence 
apart from the human mind. On either basis, material culture is a contradiction 
in terms, since the real cultural entities are the conceptual norms or patterns 
and not the particular artifacts which exemplify them.” 

It is important to bear in mind in this connection that although social sci- 
entists agree that culture is “superorganic”’ they interpret the notion in diverse 
ways. Thus for Herbert Spencer, who originated the term, the superorganic 
refers to the cumulative aggregate of human achievements which constitute 
the artificial, hereditary environment of man. Among contemporary writers, 
Winston" aptly expresses Spencer’s meaning when he writes that “the super- 
organicness of culture lies in the fact that traits are in one important sense in- 
dependent of man. To an important degree culture is a heritage achieved, re- 
tained (in large part) and passed down from one generation to another.” A 
second meaning of the term, and one which most social scientists would find 
acceptable, is that the superorganic refers to the fact that cultural evolution is 
not limited by man’s organic structure as is the case with animal instincts. Hu- 
man culture is superorganic in the psychological sense that man’s capacity for 
invention and communication enables him to create and acquire new forms of 
cultural life without any corresponding change in his organic structure. This 
conception of the superorganic not only fails to exclude, but even necessitates, 
an intimate relation between culture and the psychological nature of man. 
That is to say, while the facts of psychology and biology are not considered 
sufficient in themselves to explain the diversity of human cultures, they are 
nevertheless indispensable for explaining the universal functions of cultural 
institutions. The functionalists and pragmatists in general, following the lead 
of Malinowski and John Dewey, have tended to stress the psychobiological 
significance of cultural phenomena. 

There is, however, a third usage of the term which many would not find 
acceptable. According to the theory of emergent evolution as developed by 
Kroeber and Warden,'® there are three basic levels of reality; namely, the 
inorganic, the organic and the superorganic. The organic level is thought to 
have emerged from the inorganic and the superorganic from the organic level. 


13 Irving Rouse in his study of Prehistory in Haiti (New Haven, 1940), pp. 15-17, provides an 
interesting case of an archeologist who feels logically compelled to deny that material artifacts 
are an integral part of culture. Rouse’s basic assumption is that only the ideal standards or patterns 
of the artisan, “the conforming elements” are genuinely cultural; neither the artifacts themselves 
nor those techniques peculiar to a particular artisan are held to constitute culture. 

4S. Winston, Culture and Human Behavior (New York, 1933), p. 27. 

% A. L. Kroeber, The Superorganic (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 19), pp. 163-213. 

6 Carl J. Warden, The Emergence of Culture (New York, 1936), pp. 17-28. 
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The significant point of the doctrine of emergent cultural evolution is that each 
level of reality is considered to be autonomous and understood only in terms 
of itself. As Warden put it,'’ ““An emergent system has new properties and new 
modes of organization that seem to bear no definite relation to the old order 
from which it arose.” According to Kroeber, the realm of culture—which is 
for him identical with the sc cial and superorganic—is to be explained without 
reference to man’s biological or psychological nature; culture is “superpsy- 
chic.” Similarly, according to Warden, culture is an emergent from the bio- 
social level which in turn has emerged from the subsocial level. In brief, ac- 
cording to the view of the superorganic based on the theory of emergent evo- 
lution, there is an ontological difference between superorganic and organic 
phenomena such that neither level can be explained in terms of the other. 
Cultural reality appears to be an impersonal force which acts upon individuals 
but which is not to be understood in terms of their psychobiological needs. It is 
this transcendental view of the superorganic which has evoked the criticism 
of Sapir and Allport and led the former to question whether we need a super- 
organic.'* Warden’s position, it seems to me, is equivocal since on the one hand 
he would agree with the functionalists that ‘the primary culture pattern can- 
not be divorced from its natural biosocial functions,’’!* and on the other hand, 
he would also accept Kroeber’s thesis that culture is superpsychic. The two 
theses, I believe, are logically incompatible. Murdock, it appears, adopts a 
similar eclectic position.*° 

One major source of confusion in contemporary theory of culture is, I 
should say, the fact that many social scientists have attempted to combine the 
dynamic, personal conception of culture together with the static, impersonal 
conception involved in the notion of the social heritage. The issue is whether 
culture is to be understood as essentially a state or mode of living in which 
each individual participates actively, or whether it is a reified objective achieve- 
ment or entity which man acquires from his ancestors more or less passively. 
Current social theory seems to be divided on the issue, some writers defining 
culture in terms of physical and mental activities and reactions, while others 
enumerate the various kinds of material and non-material culture products 
which comprise the entity called culture. The confusion is increased by the fact 
that some anthropologists and sociologists first present a dynamic definition of 


17 [bid., p. 24. 

18 E. Sapir, Do We Need a Superorganic (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 19), pp. 441-447. 

19 Tbhid., p. 135. 

20 See G. P. Murdock, The Science of Cvlture (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 34), pp. 200-215; 
also The Cross-Cultural Survey (American Sociological Review, 5), pp. 361-370. Murdock professes 
agreement with Kroeber’s notion of the superorganic as well as with Malinowski’s thesis that 
culture is biologically “gratifying.”” The two theses, it seems to me, are logically incompatible. 
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culture and then proceed to specify the contents of culture in terms of cultural 
achievements. Thus Sapir informs us that a culture is “what a society does and 
thinks” and then, in another paper writes that culture “embodies any socially 
inherited element in the life of man, material ana spiritual.’”™ Similarly Dixon 
writes that “the culture of any people comprises the sum of all their activities, 
customs and beliefs” and later states that it comprises “the totality of a peo- 
ple’s products and activities.” 


As my purpose in writing this paper is not only to present an analysis of 
contemporary conceptions of culture but also to indicate how these conflicting 
views may be reconciled or best eliminated, I shall in the following state 
briefly what I consider to be the essential facts of experience with which any 
theory of culture must reckon. 

Looked at genetically, the notion of culture is, as Marett has reminded 
us,” closely related to that of cultivation or tillage and involves a process of 
growth. To cultivate an object is to develop the potentialities of its nature in a 
specific manner with a view to a definite result. Thus agriculture is the process 
of cultivation of the potentialities of the earth and seeds by means of imple- 
ments with a view to producing or growing plants. In like manner, human cul- 
ture is the process of the development of the potentialities of human nature 
with a view to fitting man for life in society. Man conditions his natural 
potentialities in diverse ways in order to adapt himself to his natural, geo- 
graphical environment as well as to other human beings with whom he finds 
it necessary to live and cooperate. 

By a logical transition of thought the term culture is used to refer to 
the product of the process of cultivation or culturation. In this sense the 
biologist speaks of a germ-colony which he has been instrumental in growing as 
“a culture.” In like manner the product of human self-cultivation is called 
culture. Human culture is, so to speak, an acquired or secondary nature super- 
vening upon the primary, innate, potential human nature. Empirically, this 
cultured nature is manifested through acquired forms of technique, behavior, 
feeling and thought and it is to these that we refer when we speak of the cul- 
ture of a given people. 

Paraphrasing Aristotle’s normative dictum that “man is by nature a social 


21 E. Sapir, Language, Race and Culture, published in The Making of Modern Man (Modern 
Library, New York, 1931), pp. 142-154; also Culture, Genuine and Spurious (American Journal of 
Sociology, 29, 1924). 

2 R. B. Dixon, The Building of Cultures (New York, 1928), pp. 3-4. 

2%2R. R. Marett, Man in the Meting (London, 1928); also in Anthropology and Religion 
published in The Social Sciences and Their Interrelation (ed. Ogburn and Goldenweiser, New York, 
1927). 
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animal,” we can say that man is by nature a cultural animal, meaning thereby 
that man attains to the full development of his potentialities and exercises his 
distinctively human functions only insofar as he lives a cultural life. As con- 
trasted with other animals who develop naturally to maturity and for the most 
part follow fixed, instinctive or innate patterns of behavior, man is largely a 
self-made or self-formed animal.™ That is to say, most patterns of human be- 
havior are acquired or learned in the life time of the individual and are not 
biologically inherited. The diverse cultural forms of society are due to the way 
in which various groups have developed the potentialities of human nature in 
relation to diverse geographical environments. The universal aspects of cul- 
ture, such as the manufacture of implements and the regulation of morals, are 
expressions of universal human needs. Cultural forms of behavior differ from 
natural, instinctive forms in that the cultural expressions are not uniform even 
though they have implicit, universal functions. 

A given form of culture once originated and practiced by members of a 
given society is imitated by members of the new generation either directly and 
without any special training or indirectly through verbal instruction and con- 
ditioning. Modern anthropologists are inclined to stress the role of language 
as all-important in the communication of cultural traditions. But the fact that 
the acquisition of behavior may be facilitated through linguistic instruction 
does not imply that culture consists exclusively or primarily of ideas. Culture 
may be acquired through communication of ideas but it is more than knowl- 
edge. To argue otherwise is to be committed to Berkeleyan subjective idealism 
with regard to culture. 

Furthermore, a particular cultural trait may be either individual or social; 
that is, characteristic of a society as a whole or peculiar to one or more indi- 
viduals within that society. As Boas and Allport® have held, cultural behavior 
may be socially acquired by man as a member of society without being social 
or common to all members of his group. All culture is “socialized” or socially 
modified but it is not necessarily social in the sense of being an ideal pattern 
conformed to by all members of a society. Certainly, if the seventeenth cen- 
tury philosophers erred in conceiving a cultureless individual living in “‘a state 
of nature,” modern thinkers seem to be going to the opposite extreme in so- 
cializing culture. 


24 In Pico della Mirandola’s essay, Of the Dignity of Man (tr. E. L. Forbes in Journal of the 
History of Ideas, 3, 1942), written in the Renaissance period, I find the first modern statement of 
this notion. 

%F. H. Allport, The Group Fallacy in Relation to Social Science (American Journal of 
Sociology, 29), pp. 688-703. 

%e Osgood’s definition of culture in particular (see note 11) seems to involve the egocentric 
position of Berkeleyan subjective idealism. Osgood himself says in his Ingalik Material Culture 
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As Plato has pointed out in the famous myth of the Protagoras, man com- 
pensates for his deficiencies as compared with other animals by his inventive 
ability, particularly by the invention of fire, which is the basis for so many 
other techniques. The inventive ability of man is not, however, limited to tech- 
niques for the making of artifacts. More important is man’s social inventive- 
ness, his success in creating language which is the means of social communica- 
tion as well as social institutions which facilitate cooperation and mutual 
helpfulness. Psychologically, Plato held, all social cooperation is based on an 
innate sense of shame and justice. Put in modern terms this means, as Aldrich 
has noted,” that cooperation has been a more important factor in human evo- 
lution than competition. Man’s social institutions or folkways are truly con- 
servative in the sense that they have made for human conservation. 

It is obvious that if human culture consists primarily of acquired forms of 
behavior, sentiment and thought, no inventions or culture-objects per se are 
essentially culture; they are products of human culture which must be in- 
cluded in any description of a given culture but they are not constituent ele- 
ments thereof. Artifacts, social institutions or socifacts, and “mentifacts’””’ or 
the accumulated folk-lore and ‘‘clerk-lore,” are, so to speak, “‘cultural capital” 
or the surplus which results from and facilitates cultural living but they are not 
in themselves, and apart from their relation to members of a society, constitu- 
ent elements of culture. It is therefore proper from this standpoint to distin- 
guish culture from cultural achievements. The same thesis may also be argued 
from the functionalist’s premises. As Malinowski and his followers have con- 
(p. 25): “It inevitably follows that when the ethnologist uses this concept he is referring to the 
ideas in his own mind and that he excludes all ideas which he does not share existing in other 
minds. The point of view may be egocentric but it is rational.” 

It is noteworthy that in a later publication, The Ciboney Culture of Cayo Redondo, Cuba (New 
Haven, 1942), p. 22, Osgood redefines culture in realistic terms so as to comprise “the actual 
artifacts, plus any ideas or behavior of the people which can be inferred from these specimens.” 
This definition seems to be the antithesis of the one previously presented in his Jnmgalik Material 
Culture since he now includes artifacts and ideas as well as behavior existing independent of the 
ethrologist’s mind which he had formerly relegated to the unscientific realm of metaphysics. 
In a footnote to his latest definition Osgood attempts to overcome the disparity between his two 
views of culture by explaining that his latest view is “merely a translation of philosophical view- 
point in the interest of communication, not a change in his personal conception of culture.” If 
the thesis of this paper is valid, namely, that the disparity in the definitions of culture to be found 
in contemporary anthropological literature is indicative of basic, ontological differences as to the 
nature and development of culture, then no such merely linguistic “translation” from an idealistic 
to a realistic view of culture is logically possible. 

26 C. R. Aldrich, The Primitive Mind and Modern Civilization (London, 1931), p. 37. 

27 E. E. Eubank, The Concepts of Sociology (New York, 1932), p. 357. Eubank explicitly dis- 
tinguishes three major categories of culture, namely, actions, feelings and achievements. See 
p. 354. 
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tended, the nature or essence of an artifact is relative to its function in, or sig- 
nificance for, a given society and one must not therefore speak of an object as 
being the same when its cultural function has been changed, even though its 
perceptible form remains identical. This explains why the functionalists are 
generally more concerned with giving an integral description of the interde- 
pendence of cultural institutions than with tracing the history of a custom or 
the diffusion of material trait-complexes. An adequate functionalistic division 
of culture would, it seems to me, be one in which the dichotomy of technical and 
non-technical culture** would supersede the tripartite division into material, 
social and intellectual culture. 

Furthermore, the identification of culture with the social heritage is, ac- 
cording to our theory, not only a “vicious misnomer” but also a serious error, 
since it implies that the essential feature of culture is the fact of communication 
and transmission, whereas we maintain that the essential feature is the com- 
bination of invention and acquisition through habituation. It is not at 
all essential for a cultural achievement to be communicated even though 
it usually is.2* This point may be illustrated by comparing the anthropolo- 
gist who acquires ideas about a native culture with the natives themselves. 
The visiting anthropologist obtains information about a native culture 
but the culture itself would not be attributed to him because he is not “‘ac- 
culturated,’’ that is, because he does not practice and profess the ideals of 
the native culture in his daily life. Similarly, artifacts gathered by archaeolo- 
gists and placed in museums are not our culture-objects because they are not 
made or actively utilized by us, even though we have acquired or “inherited” 
them. Besides, it is a commonplace of daily experience that man is not content 
to live by the practices or customs of his ancestors but driven by a sense of 
wonder and boredom and by a desire for improving the conditions of his life, 
he is led to introduce new ways of life and technical inventions. In brief, human 
culture is historical because it involves change as well as continuity, creation 
and discovery of novelties together with the assimilation of traditions. To de- 
fine culture as a social heritage from the past is to ignore the equally significant 
element of historical change. 

In a preceding paragraph I stated that man is by nature a cultural animal 
and explained that this meant that man is largely a self-formed or self-made 

278 See Paul Fejos, Ethnography of the Yagua (New York, 1943), for application of this 
dichotomy. 

28 Warden, op. cit., p. 21, states that the basic mechanisms of the cultural order are (a) in- 
vention (b) communication (c) social habituation. According to our position, communication, 
while it occurs in most cases, is not essential. 

29 A. Blumenthal, A New Definition of Culture (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 42), pp. 571-586 
makes the same point. Blumenthal’s definition of culture is essentially idealistic. 
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animal. Man is not, so to speak, a ready-made product of nature. On the con- 
trary, nature provides only the raw material of biological potentiality which 
man himself molds in conformity with his ideals and experiences. This implies 
that there is a close connection between human culture and human rationality. 
Man, it appears, is a cultural animal because he is also a rational animal. Man 
lives in accordance with his ideals of what he thinks he ought to be and acts 
as he thinks he is. But then, sooner or later, he discovers that some of the social 
ideals communicated to him by his society are not to his liking or do not lead 
to satisfactory results. Institutions and practices originally intended as means 
for the amelioration of human existence become sanctified as ends-in-them- 
selves and lose their connection with human well-being. But instead of chang- 
ing ideals to conform to change of practice, societies frequently continue to 
profess allegiance to the old ideals.*® Or else, they may change their theories 
without a corresponding change of practice. In either case there results a dis- 
parity between professed social theory and the actual practice of individuals 
and societies. 

It should be noted in this connection that the terms theory and practice 
have a double meaning. On the one hand, practice refers to the actual behavior 
and beliefs of members of a society as contrasted with their professed ideals. 
So conceived practice is not identical with empirical or observable behavior, 
since beliefs which actually serve to regulate conduct are communicated 
but not observed. On the other hand, the terms theory and practice may also 
be used in a more limited sense to refer to thought and action respectively. 
In this latter sense theory or thought is communicable but not observed, 
whereas practice or action is observed but not communicated. In either case, 
however, the dichotomy of theory and practice is not an epistemic distinction 
among ideas and refers to cultural phenomena of different orders. Theory 
and practice are the irreducible, constituent categories of culture and not 


30 See Ralph Linton, The Study of Man (New York, 1936), pp. 100-101; also the writer’s 
paper, On Theory and Practice (University of Toronto Quarterly, 7, 1937), pp. 113-125. 

31 The conception of theory and practice presented here is essentially different from the notion 
of “ideal” and “‘manifest” ideas introduced by Osgood in his Jmgalik Material Culture, pp. 28-29. 
According to Osgood, manifest culture refers to ideas or concepts “‘which are verifiable’; ideal 
culture refers to concepts “which are not verifiable.”” Osgood, it seems to me, has classified ideas 
according to their truth-value in our western culture. According to the thesis of this paper, theory 
and practice are cultural categories of different orders and not merely different types of communi- 
cated ideas. Furthermore, it is my conviction that the question of the ultimate scientific truth of 
a given cultural idea is the concern of the natural scientist and the philosopher but not of the 
ethnographer as such who is concerned to describe the technical and non-technical] data of a native 
culture. Osgood’s comprehensive epistemological scheme does, nevertheless, “crystallize” the im- 
portant distinction between the empirical and non-empirical elements of culture on the one hand, 
and verifiable and non-verifiable concepts on the other. 
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merely different kinds of ideas. The basic epistemological question which may 
arise is one of the degree of correspondence or agreement between the theoretical 
and practical elements within a given culture. The integration of a culture 
is evaluated by the degree of conformity between the theory and practice 
of the society to which it is attributed 

From this standpoint we can appreciate the significance of the conflict 
between the realistic and idealistic positions outlined at the beginning of this 
paper. The realists, we have seen, defined culture in terms of acquired habits, 
customs, folkways and mores and tended to ignore the ideal, unpracticed as- 
pects of culture. On this basis, social ideals are logically nothing but a sort of 
statistical average of individual practices. The realists tend to confuse the 
actual aspects of culture with ideal culture by assuming that the covert or pro- 
fessed ideals are carried out in practice when this often is not the case. This I 
should call the positivistic fallacy.** On the other hand, normative idealists 
define culture in terms of social ideals and values and exclude the actual prac- 
tices of society as not properly belonging to culture. That is to say, they iden- 
tify a culture with a given system of behavioral ideals and neglect all practices 
whether they be “‘divergent” or “conforming.” This may be called the norma- 
tive fallacy. In brief, it is as fallacious to assume that an account of what occurs 
or is practiced is a sufficient description of a culture as it is to assume that the 
ideals professed by members of a society are in themselves the complete cul- 
ture, As field anthropologists and sociologists know from experience, every 
culture has its ideal and practical aspects and it is an indispensable function of 
the social scientist to show their interrelation and the measure of their integra- 
tion in the society which he is investigating.“ One must not assume a priori 


% The positivists in general fail to recognize that rational or conceptual ideals have an ob- 
jective reality of their own as ideas and that they are to be distinguished from the practices or 
customs which they condition or to which they lead. Thus John Dewey in his Human Nature and 
Conduct (New York, 1922) ch. 5, states that “Customs in any case constitute moral standards. For 
they are active demands for certain ways of acting.”” Dewey, it seems to me, confuses ideal stand- 
ards with actual practices. We can, however, agree with him in his acute criticism of those who 
would divorce ends and means by setting up absolute ends-in-themselves which have no reference 
to the consequences to which they lead. 

% See Clyde Kluckhohn, Patterning as Exemplified in Navaho Culture (in Language, Culture 
and Personality, ed. by Leslie Spier and others, Menasha, Wisconsin, 1941). Kluckhohn’s distinc- 
tion between “ideal” and “behavioral” patterns of conduct approximates closely one meaning of 
the terms theory and practice. 

* As indicated, the differences between the professed and practiced aspects of a culture has 
been noted by previous writers. One of the objectives of this paper is the clarification of this 
distinction by demonstrating that contemporary anthropologists and sociologists have failed to 
utilize the dichotomy of theory and practice in their conception of culture, even though they 
may have been aware of it implicitly in their field work. The variety of definitions of culture to be 
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that practice conforms to professed theory or vice versa since that is an em- 
piyical question which will be answered differently for various societies. The 
degree of cultural “lag” between the ideals and practices of a given society is, 
as Ogburn and Lynd have urged, an important indication of the extent of its 
cultural integration. 

Recently Dollard and Linton, following some psychiatrical suggestions of 
Sapir, have attempted to harmonize the notion of normative culture with the 
facts of individual psychology and sociology by postulating reciprocal interac- 
tion between culture, society and the individual. Linton® maintains that soci- 
ety and culture are phenomena of different orders. “‘A society,” he writes, “‘is 
an organized aggregation of persons, a culture an organized aggregation of 
ideas and attitudes. .. . The society as a whole interacts with the culture as 
a whole, the two being existing continua.” Linton admits that cultural norms 
are arrived at by a process of abstraction but leaves open the metaphysical 
question “‘as to whether cultures are anything more than constructs developed 
by the investigator.” In any event, he argues, whether cultures in the sense 
of aggregates of norms of behavior exist or not, “things happen as though 
they existed.” Similarly Dollard® distinguishes between culture, society and 
individual impulse. ‘‘Culture,” he explains, “is the name given to these ab- 
stracted (from men), intercorrelated customs of a social group. ... Some 
writers extend the term ‘culture’ to designate the living group of persons as 
well as the abstracted habits of the group; this is inexpedient since it leads to 
confusion. For the actual group, conceived as an association of persons, society 
should always be used. . . . Society seems to be the broader term since it in- 
cludes the manifestations of culture and impulse.” Dollard stresses the point 
that man is not “a cultural robot” wholly determined by the cultural patterns 
and society. The process of “socialization” is never complete; there is always 
the residual, ineradicable element of individual psychobiological impulse which 
resists automatic socialization and is the source of the perennial conflict be- 
tween the individual and his society. 

The difficulty remains, however, of explaining how it is possible for abstract 
entities such as behavioral ideals and attitudes to act in any efficient sense 
of the term. It seems to me but common sense to insist with Lynd and Murphy 
that the only concrete entities capable of initiating change are the cultural 


found in the literature of the social sciences is not, I maintain, due merely to a difference of verbal 
expression, but is rather symptomatic of basic, underlying differences as to the nature, function 
and development of culture and society. 

% Ralph Linton, Culture, Society and the Individual (Journal of Abnormal! and Social Psy- 
chology, 33), pp. 425-436. 

% John Dollard, Culture, Society, Impulse and Socialization (American Journal of Sociology, 
45), pp. 50-63. 
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man and the cultural society. Human nature as well as culture taken by itself 
is an abstraction or mental construct. Man as we know him actually is a union 
of the material of human nature with the forms of culture. To attribute power 
of activity to cultural ideals is to commit the metaphysical fallacy for which 
Aristotle originally criticized Plato, namely, the fallacy of attributing efficiency 
to mental forms which are not actual, concrete substances. Only by viewing 
culture in both its theoretical and practical aspects do we eliminate the neces- 
sity of juxtaposing human impulse, society and culture and thereby avoid the 
metaphysical fallacy of hypostatizing cultural ideals into dynamic agents capa- 
ble of interacting with individuals and societal forces. 

The dispute among ‘sociologists and social psychologists concerning the 
role of culture in social science may therefore be settled by a recognition of the 
diverse meanings of the term cause*’ as used in this conrection. Cultural in- 
ventions, whether they be artifacts, mentifacts, or socifacts, are the material and 
formal causes or conditions of cultural development but they are not the 
efficient causes or active agents. Culture is not an efficient cause and does not 
make or develop itself; hence it is not capable of interacting with any 
other entity as Linton and Dollard seem to presuppose. On the other hand, 
cultural achievements do influence individual and social life by providing the 
material and formal stimuli or conditions for the acquisition of a specific form of 
behavior and thought, and to this extent the study of abstract cultural objects 
and ideas is of value for the social sciences. The problem of the ontological or 
metaphysical status of culture, it appears, is not one that the practical social 
scientist can ignore by relegating it to the limbo of philosophical speculation, 
since his basic assumptions (especially when held uncritically) have a direct 
bearing on his methods and results. 

The major contribution of anthropology to contemporary social science has 
undoubtedly been the insight it has provided into the diversity of human cul- 
tures and the role of cultural conditioning in transforming the potentialities of 
human nature. We have come to realize that tendencies previously regarded as 
the necessary expression of human nature or of the biological character of a 
particular race are due to special historical factors. Thus modern anthropolo- 
gists and sociologists no longer take seriously the doctrines of Comte, Spencer 
and the evolutionary school of anthropology insofar as they have attempted to 
deduce the universal, evolutionary stages of human cultural development from 
the postulate of the uniform nature of man. As Boas and other American an- 
thropologists** have established, the historical diffusion of customs and arti- 

37 For another elaboration of the same point see D. Bidney, On the Philosophy of Culture in the 
Social Sciences (Journal of Philosophy, 39, 1942), pp. 449-457. 


% M. J. Herskovits and M. M: Willey, The Cultural Approach to Sociology (American Journal 
of Sociology, 29), pp. 188-199. 
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facts plus the empirical evidence concerning the diversity of cultural sequences 
has rendered tke evolutionary theory of natural laws of cultural development 
untenable. This attempt to deduce a priori natural laws of cultural develop- 
ment may be calied the naturalistic fallacy.** This fallacy, it appears, dies hard 
since it fosters racial and national pride. This, may be illustrated by the Nazi 
conception of Aryan culture as well as by Spengler’s theory of monadic types 
of culture arising from Apollonian, Magian and Faustian types of soul.*° Even 
so careful a thinker as Freud seems to have fallen victim to this fallacy when 
he regarded the Oedipus Complex as essential to human nature in an attempt 
to explain the origin of totem and taboo, in spite of the evidence from matri- 
lineal societies which contradicts his hypothesis.“ Unlike the German romanti- 
cists, however, Freud was led to this position by his uncritical acceptance of the 
evolutionary theory of the inheritance of acquired characteristics and of an 
unconscious racial memory. 

On the other hand, the tendency to hypostatize culture and to conceive it 
as a transcendental, superorganic or superpsychic force which alone determines 
human, historical destiny has led to the opposite extreme of cultural determin- 
ism. This culturalistic fallacy, as it may be called, is based on the assumption 
that culture is a force that may make and develop itself and that individuals 
are but its passive vehicles or instruments. The following passage from Kroe- 
ber’s Anthropology (p. 133) illustrates this position clearly: 

Lawgivers, statesmen, religious leaders, discoverers, inventors, therefore only seem to 
shape civilization. The deep-seated, blind and intricate forces that shape culture also 
mold the so-called creative leaders of society as essentially as they mold the mass of 
humanity. Progress, so far as it can objectively be considered as such, is something 


8° The term “naturalistic fallacy” was originally employed by G. E. Moore in his Principia 
Ethica to designate the ethicai fallacy involved in attempting to deduce normative values from the 
empirical facts of psychology and actual social behavior. As here used the term has a much 
broader meaning. 

4° Oswald Spengler, The Decline of the West. Spengler distinguishes between peoples before, 
within, and after culture. Primitive peoples are, according to him, precultural and like the “fellah- 
peoples” who have attained the state of decadent “civilization” they are historyless. Only those 
peoples whose life and thought bear the influence of a single, dominant idea or leitmotif possess 
culture as well as history. Ruth Benedict in her Patterns of Culture has applied Spengler’s notion of 
tynes of culture to primitive or “precultural” peoples as well, without, however, taking over Speng- 
ler’s philosophy of history. 

See A. L. Kroeber, Totem and Taboo in Retrospect (American Journal of Sociology, 45), 
pp. 446-451. 

“The term “culturalistic fallacy” has previously been employed by Professor F. C. S. 
Northrop in his paper on The Criterion of the Good State (Ethics, 53), pp. 309-322. Northrop, how- 
ever, employed the term with reference to value theory to indicate the fallacy involved in attempt- 
ing to deduce an absolute criterion of the good from the data of any given culture. As used here, 
the term refers to the fallacy of accepting complete cultural determinism in human history. 
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that makes itself. We do not make it. Our customary conviction to the contrary is 
probably the result of an unconscious desire not to realize our individual impotence as 
regards the culture we live in. Social influence of a sort we do have as individuals, but 
it is a personal influence on the fortunes and careers of other members of society and 
is concerned largely with aims of personal security, relative dominance or affection 
among ourselves. This obviously is a different thing from the exertion of influence on the 
form or content of civilization as such. 


This position obviously involves cultural determinism and is the antithesis of 
the humanistic, individualistic position that man creates his culture and is 
capable of regulating the course of his historical development. 

It is noteworthy that the position of cultural determinism may be main- 
tained either by cultural idealists or materialists. According to objective ideal- 
ism, cultural ideas are the determining forces of history; technology and social 
institutions are but the symbols of expressions of these spiritual forces. In ad- 
dition to Kroeber, this position has been maintained with variations by Hegel, 
Spengler and Sorokin. Among contemporary writers, Sorokin has developed 
this thesis at greatest length.“ The latter maintains that phenomenological or 
sociocultura! meanings are the primary, determining elements of culture and 
that there are three basic types of cultural mentality which serve to integrate 
all the data of culture whether primitive or civilized, namely, the sensate, 
ideational and idealistic types of mentality and their various combinations. 
The history of culture, he believes, shows a cyclical tendency. Unlike Spengler, 
therefore, Sorokin believes optimistically that the present sensate or material- 
istic culture far from marking “the decline of the west,” is due to be followed 
by an ideational or idealistic form of culture in which non-empirical, normative 
values will be paramount once more. On the other hand, according to the ma- 
terialistic philosophy of history, technological and economic practices are the 
primary factors which determine the course of history and the ideologies of 
societies at various stages of development. This doctrine of “dialectical ma- 
terialism” is, as its leading proponent Marx has observed, simply Hegelian 
idealism turned upside down. In either case, individual iniative as the factor in 
historical development is discounted.“ 

By means of the thesis of this paper, namely, the recognition that culture 
has its theoretical and practica! elements and that culture is essentially the 
product of human creativeness, we shall avoid the extremes of the positivistic 


#8 Pitrim Sorokin, Social and Culturai Dynamics (New York, 1937, 3 vol.; vol. 4, New York, 
1941). 

4 T am personally indebted to the seminar on the philosophy of history conducted by Profes- 
sors C.W Hendel, Ernst Cassirer and H. Holborn at Yale University during 19 :1-42 for a general 
appreciaticn of some of the basic issues involved in the philosophy of history and their bearing on 
cultural problems. 
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and normative fallacies on the one hand, and the metaphysical, naturalistic 
and culturalistic fallacies on the other. Culture, we maintain, is a historical 
creation of man and depends for its continuity upon free, conscious transmis- 
sion and invention.® Since culture is in part the cultivation of man in relation 
to the physical environment, it is necessarily subject to the laws and limita- 
tions of human nature as well as of nature as a whole. Similarly, cultural ideals 
and practices when assimilated and conformed to, do influence or condition 
the course of human development. But neither natural forces nor cultural 
achievements taken separately or by themselves can serve to explain the 
emergence and evolution of cultural life. 


Tue VIKING FuND 
New York City 


# See Charles Ellwood, The Story of Social Philosophy (New York, 1938), for further elabora- 
tion of this point. 
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THE CHINESE CONCEPTS OF “FACE” By HSIEN CHIN HU 

NVESTIGATIONS by anthropologists and psychologists have shown that 

while the desire for prestige exists in every human society, the value placed 
upon it and the means for attaining it vary considerably. In the analysis of a 
culture different in emphasis and basic attitudes from our own it is important 
to keep in mind that that society may have formed different conceptions of 
even the most universal aspects of human life. Very often this difference in 
conception is reflected in the vocabulary, but a careful investigation of the 
situations in which such concepts figure is required to interpret their full mean- 
ing for the bearers of the culture. The study of the concepts of “face” in China 
is particularly interesting because it reveals two sets of criteria by which pres- 
tige is gained and status secured or improved, and also how different attitudes 
can be reconciled within the framework of the same culture. 

Verbally the two sets of criteria are distinguished by two words which on 
the physical level both mean “face.” One of these, mien-tzii, stands for the 
kind of prestige that is emphasized in this country: a reputation achieved 
through getting on in life, through success and ostentation. This is prestige 
that is accumulated by means of personal effort or clever maneuvering. For 
this kind of recognition ego is dependent at all times on his external environ- 
ment. The other kind of “‘face,”’ /ien, is also known to Americans without being 
accorded formal recognition. It is the respect of the group for a man with a 
good moral reputation: the man who will fulfill his obligations regardless of 
the hardships involved, who under all circumstances shows himself a decent 
human being. It represents the confidence of society in the integrity of ego’s 
moral character,' the loss of which makes it impossible for him to function 
properly within the community. Lien is both a social sanction for enforcing 
moral standards and an internalized sanction. 

As no observer so far has noticed the difference between these two sets of 
criteria for prestige, a detailed analysis has been made of the two concepts and 
their application in social situations.’ 

Of the two words for “‘face”’: lien and mien,* the latter is by far the older, 
being found in ancient literature. Mien had acquired a figurative meaning re- 
ferring to the relation between ego and society as early as the fourth century 
B.C. Lien is a more modern term, the earliest reference cited in the K’ang-hsi 
Dictionary dating from the Yuan Dynasty (1277-1367). This word seems to 


1 Throughout this paper the word “character” has been used in its colloquial sense. It does 
not refer to character structure, but to the opinion that society forms of ego. 
2 The writer is indebted to Dr. Meng-hsiu Chang for discussing with her the difference ir. the 
two concepts, clarifying some points and confirming others. 
3 In rendering Chinese words into English the Giles system has been used throughout the 
paper. 
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have originated somewhere in North China and gradually to have supplanted 
mien in the physical sense, and also to have acquired some of its figurative 
meaning. Meanwhile, mien, with the meaningless syllable -tzi# attached, had 
developed different connotations. Both words are now current in North and 
Central China,‘ though in Central China, that is the Yangtze provinces, lien 
is not used to the extent it is in the north. However, here the difference in the 
referents for lien and mien is understood, though it is not always consciously 
realized.® 
LIEN 


1. Tiu-lien—‘‘to lose lien’’ is a condemnation by the group for immoral or 
socially disagreeable behavior. A serious infraction of the moral code of society, 
once come to the notice of the public, is a blemish on the character of the in- 
dividual and excites a great deal of comment. A fraud detected, a crime ex- 
posed, meanness, poor judgment, lies told for one’s own profit, unfaithfulness 
while in office, a broken promise, the cheating of a customer, a married man 
making love to a young girl, these are just some of the acts that incur the 
criticism of society, and are rated as “losing lien’”’ for ego. 

A simple case of lien-losing is afforded by the experience of an American 
traveller in the interior of China. In a little village she had made a deal with 
a peasant to use his donkey for transportation. On the day agreed upon the 
owner appeared only to declare that his donkey was not available, the lady 
would have to wait for one day. Yet he would not allow her to hire another 
animal, because she had consented to use his ass. They argued back and forth 
first in the inn, then in the courtyard; a crowd gathered around them, as each 
stated his point of view over and over again. No comment was made, but some 
of the older people shook their heads and muttered something, the peasant 
getting more and more excited all the time trying to prove his right. Finally 
he turned and left the place without any more arguments, and the American 
was free to hire another beast. The man had felt the disapproval of the group. 
The condemnation of his community of his attempt to take advantage of the 
plight of the traveller made him feel he had “‘lost lien.” 

A criminal case that occurred in Peiping in 1935 is a good example of the 
seriousness of “losing /ien.’”’ A college student had come to be on very intimate 
terms with a girl-student. He had promised to marry her, but when she found 
herself pregnant, he denied his promise in a letter. Thereupon she went to see 
him in his dormitory. Not finding him in, she hanged herself then and there. 
The student was arrested at once and given a sentence of ten years. The feeling 
of the public against the irresponsibility of the young man which drove the 
young girl to despair ran high indeed. The suicide was the most severe accusa- 


4 The writer is not conversant enough with the southern Chinese dialects to know how far 
lien has penetrated. It seems that Kwangtung at least has not been reached. 
§ In the lower Yangtze Valley the word mien-k’ung is used for lien. 
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tion and caused many discussions of his bad character, making him “‘lose lien”’ 
completely. However, the judgment of the public does not always follow the 
grooves of the law. When a person commits a crime which is regarded as justi- 
fied, though he be subject to punishment by justice, society will not think of 
him as one who flaunts moral standards for his own profit; he does not “lose 
lien.” 

In the above case the victim exposed the character of the culprit by her 
suicide. This may be effected by less serious means. A mistreated servant 
may turn on his master in exasperation and denounce him for his inhuman 
behavior. A student may show up his teacher for making a mistake. A cus- 
tomer who finds a business-man trying to get the better in a bargain can ex- 
pose him by attracting a crowd and telling them what sort of a man the 
merchant is. As business-men are very careful of their reputation, they will 
often give in to a particularly quarrelsome customer, so as to avoid arousing 
unwelcome attention. The servant, the student, and the customer maintain 
their rights by making the other party “‘lose lien.” 

Although righteous indignation is a legitimate weapon in the hand of an 
inferior, or of a victim of fraud or injustice, a person of high status, such as a 
member of the gentry in a village, or the professional or scholar in the city has 
to be more circumspect in dealing with people of lower status. Such a person 
would be entitled to the respect of the younger and inferior, but this respect 
would be impaired if ego lost dignity by behavior very contrary to the expec- 
tation of society. Except for extreme cases, the higher the social standing of a 
person the more dignity he has to maintain, and the more vulnerable this lien 
becomes. While a poor man is justified in husbanding his resources, the 
wealthy man who shows himself stingy offends the code of decency and incurs 
public censure. For a person of education to be drawn into a violent argument 
with a rough country-fellow is much beneath his dignity. Education is regarded 
as training of character as much as the accumulation of knowledge, so ‘‘those 
who have drunk ink” should achieve greater self-control in social behavior than 
people who never had such a chance. Therefore an open quarrel with an illiter- 
ate person greatly damages the dignity of ego and causes him to “lose lien.”’ 

Status is graded within the family too. The father of the family occupies a 
higher standing and commands more respect than a younger brother attached 
to the household. A faux pas on his part in dealing with people of lesser status 
would cause much more comment and “‘loss of lien.”” Again, of two boys of the 
same age living in the same extended family, one may have achieved higher 
status through marriage. This confers the position of a responsible adult on him 
and he will have to refrain from childish behavior such as enjoying candy and 
firecrackers, which would be all right for his unmarried cousin. 

It once happened to me to slap the face of a boy-servant for dishonesty. It 
is bad manners to hit anyone, for a young lady to administer physical punish- 
ment to a male servant is altogether beneath her dignity. For a long time I had 
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to endure the reproaches of my family and in the eyes of the servants I had 
definitely “lost lien.”” No one had sympathy for me, but the boy went unrepri- 
manded by the others. 

To choose an example from international politics: The appeasement policy 
of Chamberlain up to the outbreak of the European War, in the face of Brit- 
ain’s treaty obligations to smaller nations, was felt as extremely “‘Jien-losing” 
in China. To be unwilling to keep promises to weaker nations because of its 
own interests was neither compatible with its claim to status as the most 
powerful empire of the world, nor with the desire of the leaders of the nation 
to be termed gentlemen. 

Thus, the “loss of lien’’ varies in intensity with the status of ego. Condoning 
factors in the life of the poor and downtrodden are taken into account when 
the public voices its opinion, while the misbehavior of the well-to-do is con- 
trasted with their social eminence. A position of economic advantage has to 
be exploited without offending moral standards. Persons in subordinate posi- 
tions can use the fact that their superiors must maintain their lien at a high 
level. Students at certain universities used to subject every new instructor to 
an intense questioning during his first lectures. Should he prove unable to an- 
swer, his incapability would be proven and his /ien lost. The creditor, too, in a 
business transaction who cannot collect from a powerful debtor may press his 
debtor knowing that the latter will lose Jien if he is called irresponsible and 
dishonest in public. The debtor for this reason often hides himself from his 
creditor, and by this act is regarded as having acknowledged his incapacity. 
rhe creditor is satisfied that the other is anxious to maintain his lien and will 
eventually pay his debt. He feels he has gained a moral advantage. 

The consciousness that an amorphous public is so-to-say supervising the 
conduct of ego, relentlessly condemning every breach of morals and punishing 
with ridicule, has bred extreme sensitivity in some people. This is particularly 
obvious where the taking of the initiative may incur failure. The wooing situa- 
tion provides a good example: Modern China does not believe in marriages 
arranged by parents. Yet a boy, though he knows a girl quite well, will often 
hesitate a long time before making up his mind to ask the decisive question, 
because he dreads a refusal and the consequent ridicule of his fellows. Similarly, 
boys are shy in approaching girls, fearing to make a clumsy impression and 
thus “‘losing lien.”’ So they will ask friends to introduce them to the girl of their 
choice. A young person who fails to pass an examination will sometimes feel 
the shame so keenly as to commit suicide. To understand this aspect of lien 
we have to investigate a little further its relation to personality as conceived 
in this culture. 

Western observers have often remarked that Chinese are excessively modest 
about their attainments and status; they sometimes go as far as accusing them 
of hypocrisy. The exaggerated modesty is not a sign of lack of self-confidence, 
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as it appears to the objective observer at the first glance. The over-estimation 
of one’s ability, the exaggeration of one’s capacity, designed to elevate one 
above one’s fellows, is frowned upon by society. As physical violence is dis- 
countenanced, so is every action that might call forth unpleasant feelings, such 
as envy and dislike, in other people. A person given to boasting will not have 
the sympathy of his group when he fails; rather will he incure ridicule. A per- 
son with such poor judgment of his powers is termed “light and floating”’ 
(ch’ing-fou) in character; a person serious in his endeavors but careful in 
reckoning his abilities and circumspect in his dealing with others is called 
“sinking and steady”’ (ch’én-chuo) or “‘reliably heavy” (wén-chung). The former 
type of personality cannot be trusted, but the latter is a good citizen and trust- 
worthy friend. Now it is not easy to gauge one’s capacity exactly at every point 
nor is it possible to foresee the outcome of every venture, so it is wise to under- 
estimate one’s value. In this way one will always have the satisfaction of hear- 
ing friends deny this inferiority and thus gain greater conviction of the possibil- 
ity of success. The fear of being considered “light and floating” is similar to 
that of beirg blamed for immoral behavior. So ego will depreciate his intelli- 
gence and capacity on every occasion, always confident that people will have 
an all the higher opinion of him. 

This emphasis on modesty seems to be linked to the importance attributed 
to ‘‘self-training” (hsiu-yang). Since Confucius described the sequence of train- 
ing through which ego has to pass to prepare for leadership in the state, 
scholars have often stressed the responsibility of the individual for the forma- 
tion of his character. A person “without self-training” is one who shows no 
consideration for others or is given to boasting. Thus the failure of ego’s ven- 
ture demonstrates his immaturity and uncertainty, and so impairs the con- 
fidence of the community in his performance within his status. 

This attitude also explains why a person’s lien is lost if, after criticizing 
somebody, ego commits the same mistake. We have here identical behavior in 
A and B. On the part of B it may be unwitting or unintentional, or its import 
may not have been realized. By his reproof of B, A has shown himself superior 
in knowledge; at least, he has shown that he understand how unwise such 
conduct is. By committing the same mistake, he demonstrates either a weak 
will or an untrained character. The conception of human nature as inherently 
evil is absent in China;* the training of the personality should accompany 
the growing understanding of the mind. To be insincere in one’s efforts to 


6 We are speaking here of the society as a whole. Individual thinkers have discussed the prob- 
ability of man’s nature being inherently evil and needing training to fit it for a well-ordered social 
life. Formost among these was Hsiin-tzu, a disciple of Confucius. But in the long run, his philoso- 
phy could not prevail against that of Mencius, also a disciple of Confusius, who maintained the 
inborn tendency to goodness in man. Through the centuries Mencius has been read by every 
schoolboy, Hsiin-tzu only by a few philosophers. 
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achieve a better character and at the same time to call attention to another’s 
fault is like throwing stones when one lives in a glass house. The contempt of 
society is expressed in terms of “‘loss of lien.” 

We have seen that all infringements of the moral code, all acts contrary 
to behavior of a person of ego’s status cause a depreciation of character. The 
loss of esteem is felt acutely and is symbolically expressed as ‘‘loss of lien.” 
The fear of “losing /ien”” keeps up the consciousness of moral boundaries, 
maintains moral values, and expresses the force of social sanctions. Behavior 
that is usually not classed as immoral: the self-confidence of the opportunist, 
the criticism of another in the absence of control of one’s own conduct, the 
failure of an undertaking through lack of judgment, also are punished by “‘loss 
of lien.” “Loss of lien”’ is felt acutely, for it entails not only the condemnation 
of society, but the loss of its confidence in the integrity of ego’s character. 
Much of the activity of Chinese life is operated on the basis of trust. As the 
confidence of society is essential to the functioning of the ego, the ‘“‘loss of 
lien’”’ has come to constitute a real dread affecting the nervous system of ego 
more strongly than physical fear. 

Another expression for “losing lien” is tiu-jén—‘‘to lose man.” Jén, 
“man,” here probably stands for jén-k@— character.” It is possible that tiu-jén 
is a newer expression that will eventually come to displace tiu-lien. 


In the following pages other uses of lien are given, none of them as impor- 
tant as ‘‘to lose lien.” 

2. “Ket mou-mou-jén tiu-lien’”’»—‘‘to lose lien for so-and-so.” Ego almost 
always belongs to a closely integrated group on which is reflected some of his 
glory or shame. His family, the wider community of friends, and his superiors, 
all have an interest in his advancement or set-backs. So a person does not sim- 
ply “lose his own face.’”’ Public disgrace or ridicule of a serious nature is bound 
to have an effect on the reputation of the family. A boy or girl involved in a 
scandal will be severely reprimanded by his or her relatives for “losing their 
lien.” In the case of the broken promise of marriage cited above, the family of 
the girl felt the disgrace very strongly and insisted on the maximum penalty 
for the culprit. They lost /ien because her careless behavior was proclaimed by 
her suicide. Students who call forth through their behavior the ridicule of 
society “lose lien for their college.’”” Many Chinese feel particularly embar- 
rassed when meeting Americans in this country: they fear that by unwittingly 
breaking conventions they may “‘lose the face of their country.” 

The expression is often used by elders to stimulate the young to greater 
effort and correct behavior. “Don’t lose lien for us!” not only implants in the 
mind of the young person the concept of lien, but gives him or her the con- 
sciousness of the collective responsibility which his family bears in regard to 
his behavior. He will be impressed by the fact that his character should befit 
the standing of his family. Occasionally the phrase is used jocularly. Thus a 
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boy about eleven years old tried to add a few inches to his ego-stature by say- 
ing to his niece who was three years his senior: “You are always displaying 
yourself with these eccentric dresses. You are really losing lien for me.’’ Over- 
dressing so as to attract attention is as bad as boasting and therefore frowned 
upon by decent society. 

Outside the family the teacher bears some responsibility for the success of 
his pupil. By teacher is meant the person who trains ego for his work, be he a 
university professor, a master craftsman or any other person selected to guide 
the young individual. Only a teacher with whom the pupil has entered into 
close personal relations will feel concern for the welfare and achievements of 
the latter. Ego will feel the disgrace doubly because he “lost the lien for his 
teacher,”’ that is, proved his teacher incapable. 

Serious infringements of the social code on the part of ego will cast a shadow 
not only on his own character and the reputation of his family, but will raise 
doubts as to the judgment and integrity of all those who educated and pro- 
moted him in life. To be sure, the “‘loss of lien” entailed differs quantitatively 
for those in closer or less close association with ego, as it differs with the seri- 
ousness of the offense or failure. 

3. Pu-yao lien—‘‘not to want lien,’’ is a serious accusation meaning that 
ego does not care what society thinks of his character, that he is ready to ob- 
tain benefits for himself in defiance of moral standards. On such a person social 
sanctions lose their effect, as he does not recognize the rules of the game. 
Moreover, should he be in the habit of ‘‘not wanting lien’’ his fellows would 
find it impossible to predict his behavior. Such an individual few people will 
care to deal with unless under the force of circumstances. 

It should be understood that this expression applies mainly to taking ad- 
vantage of others for one’s own ends; a disregard for conventions is considered 
eccentricity, but does not cause “‘loss of lien.’’ A businessman who is known 
to sell mediocre wares for first-rate goods, or one who frequently resorts to 
methods of high-pressure salesmanship; a person who lies for his own profit; a 
politician who grants favors for pecuniary benefits; a young girl who exploits 
her boy-friends, or worse, sells her favors; all these are declared as not ‘‘want- 
ing lien” or, sometimes, as “‘not having lien.” 

Very often the conduct of these people cannot be punished by law, and 
public censure may not be open, but should a time come when they find them- 
selves in a disadvantageous position, society will withdraw its moral and ma- 
terial support. They can no longer count on the network of social relationships 
to help them out, for they have isolated themselves by flaunting moral stand- 
ards. Indeed society will point to their failure or misfortune as deserved pun- 
ishment for defying its injunctions. 

“Not to want lien” is a reproach which ‘s very commonly heard during a 
quarrel: “Don’t you want any lien, to make allegations which you know to be 
false?”’ “It’s you, who denies these charges, who does not want lien!”’ In this 
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way the accusations fly back and forth. It is most serious when used by a per- 
son of inferior status to one of superior standing. The habit of students to grill 
new instructors with questions was mentioned before. On one occasion the 
lecturer had failed to satisfy his students; when he did not take the hint that 
they were through with him, he was told squarely that “he did not want lien,” 
before the class filed out. This is an extreme case, however. Where the accusa- 
tion is made with good reason, the victim will not be able to show himself 
again. The students successfully prevented the instructor from continuing his 
course at this university. 

There are times when pu-yao lien is used with a touch of humor. During 
old age the conventions and moral restrictions which encompass the life of 
younger people are relaxed. Where excess in food and enjoyment is con- 
demned in a young person, it is condoned in an old fellow. Society knows him 
as a good citizen and forgives small weaknesses. So when he takes liberties he 
will excuse himself with a “I am old enough not to want lien.’’ Though this 
has been reported only from one community in Shantung it is quite typical 
of the greater freedom from conventions enjoyed by old people. This does not 
mean, that /ien is no longer a sanction for old age. It means that the confidence 
of society in the integrity of ego cannot be shaken by disregard for its conven- 
tions. 

At the other end of the age-ladder, children are not held down strictly to 
regard for the sanction of lien. A child behaving like one of a lower age-group, 
for example, a boy of eight or nine who still fights for the largest piece of cake, 
will be ridiculed with this expression ‘‘you don’t want lien, to do so-and-so.” 
However, it is not taken seriously. Adolescents are quite conscious of lien, and 
in a quarrel will accuse each other of “not wanting lien,”’ but the feeling of in- 
tense humiliation is not developed to the extent it is in adults. 

4. Mei-yu lien—“to have no lien” is to-day used almost interchangeably 
with pu-yao lien. This is about the most severe condemnation that can be made 
of a person. For example, people who turned traitors against their country in 
its hour of greatest need are said to “have no lien” at all, meaning that they 
have laid aside all pretensions of being decent human beings. In a similar way, 
individuals who accept a religion’ as a step for material advantage and social 
advancement “have no /ien”’ in the eyes of the public. 

The last two expressions analyzed, “not to want lien” and “‘not to have 
lien” are at times stronger than to “‘lose lien.’’ One may “lose lien” through be- 
havior due to ignorance or inexperience; the u:* of this expression serves to call 
to consciousness the error of the individual. “Not to want lien” emphasizes the 
will of the individual: He intends to leave lien out of consideration. “Not to 


7 In particular some Chinese Christians in the early part of this century. 
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have lien” is the strongest of all perhaps: ego has lost the feeling for lien, he 
has no conscience about flaunting moral standards. 

There are no records to show how early the expression ‘‘to lose lien’”’ was 
used. But we do know that “‘not to have lien”’ has been in use at least since the 
fourth century B.C. The word lien had not been coined at the time, the old word 
for “face,” mien, was employed instead. Two examples may be cited from 
history. 

During the period of the later Chou Dynasty all feudal states were striving 
for supremacy. Duke Huan of Ch’i succeeded in making himself the dominant 
power among the feudal lords, thanks to the ability of his prime minister 
Kuan Chung. The latter, on his death-bed, enjoined his master to dismiss cer- 
tain persons from court. The Duke promised to do so, but subsequently found 
these people indispensable. Once back in power they schemed successfully to 
bring about the downfall of their master. Finally the troops of the insurgents 
occupied the palace. Forsaken by all, the Duke found himself reduced to star- 
vation. Recalling the advice of his former prime minister which he had ignored, 
he said to himself: “If the dead have no consciousness, it will be all right. But 
if they should have consciousness, what mien-mu would I have to see Chung-fu 
under the ground.’’* 

During the struggles for the throne following the downfall of the Ch’in 
Dynasty in 207 B.C. the two main contestants were Hsiang Yii and Liu Pang. 
The former lost out in the end. When, after several defeats, his forces were 
finally surrounded by the enemy, Hsiang Yii knew that his fight had been in 
vain. Fleeing with a few cavalry men and hotly pursued by the army of his 
rival, he arrived at the crossing of a river, where he was welcomed by the head 
of the borough, who advised him to take this road to safety. Once in his home 
in Chiang-tung*® he might yet be able to maintain himself. He answered him: 
“T came with eight thousand of the youths of Chiang-tung. If I return de- 
feated and alone, though the elders of Chiang-tung should pity me and make 
me their king, what mien-mu would I have to see them?’ Mien-mu in these 
two cases means “face and eyes,” and is still much used in Central China, 
whereas in Northern Chinese lien has taken its place. When starting out on his 
campaign, Hsiang Yii had spoken with confidence of winning the throne. He 
was not only disappointing those who had believed in his ability, but had in- 
volved in his defeat all the young people for whom he had assumed responsi- 
bility as a leader. 

The expression “I have no lien to see so-and-so” is often used when ego 


8 Kuan-tzu. (Shanghai edition, 1934), pp. 40-41. Chung-fu was the name which the Duke 
used for Kuan Chung. 

* Chiang-tung was the southern part of the present province of Kiangsu, where Hsiang Yi 
started his campaign. 
10 Shih-chi, chapt. 7: The Annals of Hsiang Yi. 
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feels he has disappointed somebody through his own fault. A son who has dis- 
sipated the hard earned money of his father, an official who has squandered 
public funds or otherwise betrayed the trust of the ruler or the nation, the 
subordinate who has failed to carry out successfully the orders of his boss, the 
officer who loses a battle through carelessness, the leader who involves others 
in his defeat, these are the persons who feel that “that they have no lien”’ to see 
their elders or superiors. There is no necessity for ego to confront public 
opinion; even though there be only one person present, or none at all, the con- 
sciousness of trust betrayed will be in his mind. 

This demonstrates the complete internalization of a social sanction. Very 
often ego will carry out what he thinks should be the verdict of society in order 
to retrieve his lien. 

5. Lien-p’i hou or po—‘the skin on the lien is thick” or “thin.” A “thick 
skin on the /ien” is similar in meaning to pu-yao lien, but it is milder. Figura- 
tively speaking the skin is still in place; only it is hard to penetrate it with social 
disapproval. It means defiance of public censure or disregard for the injunc- 
tions of elders trying to impress on the young the moral standards of society. 
It is very often applied when friends have hinted to ego that his conduct is 
offensive and those hints have gone unheeded. A very mild case: a guest had 
overstayed her time, although the hostess had tried hard to make her under- 
stand that she wanted her to leave. After the lady had finally left, the hostess 
told me: “What a thick skin that woman has on her /ien!”’ Chinese place high 
value on hospitality; they avoid making visitors feel that they are not wanted. 
Therefore it is up to the visitor to sense how far friendship can be stretched. 

A person with a thin skin on his /ien is highly sensitive to public opinion, 
and will go to a great deal of trouble to retain his good name. But there are 
cases when an individual has “‘too thin a skin on his lien,” so that he is offended 
at the least criticism offered by his friends. A friend speaking of a political 
career told me that a person needs a “‘thick skin on his lien” in order to carry 
out many acts against his conscience. Many a scholar called upon to perform 
administrative duties finds himself unable to sustain his position. He will then 
acknowledge that “the skin on his /ien is too thin” for public life. 

Yet on the whole, society favors the person with a thin skin, for he con- 
forms more readily to social standards. 

From the above it can be seen that the preoccupation with lien is a real 
concern. ‘‘Loss of lien” entails an intense humiliation for the ego. As a person 
who does not care for Jien is unamenable to social sanctions, so society exerts 
the greatest possible pressure to implant in him the consciousness of /ien. 

The main criterion for /ien consists of the virtues of a decent man. A single 
lapse is punished by ridicule and comments on “‘loss of lien”; repeated offenses 
arouse strong disapproval and cause the withdrawal, psychologically speaking, 
of the community from ego. The consciousness that “loss of lien” means that 
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the confidence of society in his character is impaired, and places him in danger 
of being despised and isolated, usually acts as a strong deterrent on the indi- 
vidual. 

MIEN-TZU 

While lien is a word with one concrete and one figurative meaning, the word 
mien has developed a variety of meanings, both concrete and figurative 

1) Mien originally signified ‘‘face” in the physiological sense. It is still oc- 
casionally so used in the combinations mien-mao and mien-mu. Mao also means 
“face,” though rarely used so except with mien, meaning the same as the English 
noun “looks.” Mien is used also in the oft-quoted phrases “girl’s face and 
peach flower’’;" and “white-faced student,”’ that is, a scholar whose sole occu- 
pation is his books. 

2) Mien may mean the surface of an object, as in piao-mien “outer appear- 
ance,” chuo-mien “‘surface of the table,” ti-mien “‘surface of the earth.” 

3) It may mean direction, as in tung-mien “east” or hsi-mien “west.” 

4) It may refer to aspect, as in chéng-mien “front view,” tuei-mien “oppo- 
site.” 

In these combinations mien stands for a concrete concept. The figurative 
meanings it has acquired are: 

1) “Side” in the social sense, as in pa-mien ling-lung “‘smooth in dealing 
with different people under all circumstances.” 

2) It may refer to occasions when people face each other, as in Auei-mien 
“‘meet face to face,” or in tang-mien shang-liang “‘talk over face to face.” 

3) In ?’i-mien, “good looking,” the concept of beauty is associated with that 
of social approval. A person good to look at is said to be ?’i-mien, but he may 
also “‘act ?’i-mien”’ by showing himself generous. 

4) It has been mentioned already that in some parts of China mien is still 
used where other regions use lien. Thus in the Yangtze Valley it is common to 
say mien-p’i hou instead of lien-p’i hou. 

5) Ku mien-tziti—“‘to consider mien-tzii.’’ Ego has had to consider his mien- 
tsi in order to advance his prestige. Thus the head of a gentry family will give 
a big feast for his birthday, arranging theatricals to last for several days for all 
the members of the community. The favorable comment of society will increase 
his mien-izit. 

Or, ego may have consideration for another’s mien-tzi. For example, he will 
avoid any depreciation of his neighbors that might excite the least unfavorable 
comment. Particularly teachers often will exercise such tact in regard to poor 
work done by students. A clerk may be doing very mediocre work, but out of 
consideration for the mien-tzii of his family the boss will keep him on the job 
and give him an opportunity to improve. 

" An abbreviation of the verse “girl’s face and peach flower reflect each other,” meaning 
“youth and spring.” 
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There are times when consideration for someone’s mien-tzii is in opposition 
to the best advantage of society or of the individual concerned. It is evident 
that too considerate a teacher will not be able to correct his students; too con- 
siderate an administrator or family head will find himself devoid of authority. 
This is why throughout Chinese literature we find many an individual extolled 
for not considering anyone’s mien-tzii when it interfered with the carrying out 
of a duty. 

6) Mien-tzii shang pu hao-k’an—*“(something) does not look good on some- 
one’s mien-tzii”’ describes the feelings of a person when confronted with the 
disapproval of society. This is related to the conception of lien. Indeed, lien is 
often used in the same way. But the feeling of shame in this case is much milder 
than in the case of “losing lien.”” Whereas the latter refers most often to the 
contravention of moral standards, “bad looks on one’s mien-tzii’”’ are due to 
sume faux pas or neglect of a social convention that is not bound up with the 
integrity of the character. Ego will feel his prestige impaired to some extent, 
but the feeling of intense humiliation and social isolation is absent. 

8) Tséng-chia mien-tzti—‘to add to one’s mien-tzii.”” This is achieved by en- 
dowing an institution of public welfare, by aiding people with little direct 
claim on ego to get on in life, by attaching one’s name to important documents 
or petitions, by founding a school, an orphanage, etc. These are actions that 
bring an individual into the public limelight, and they are bound to meet with 
favorable comment. Such expression of public approval adds to one’s mien-tzii 

9) Chéng mien-tzi—“to struggle for mien-tzii.”” Two individuals struggle for 
mien-tzit by endeavoring to outdo one another by entertainments, by wealth 
display, in all ways of attracting favorable attention from the public. The col- 
lege ball team struggles to add to the mien-tzi of the alma mater. 

10) Kei mien-tzii—“to give mien-tzii” is the action of A to increase B’s 
prestige in front of other people. There are many ways of doing so: To praise 
B in public, to stress B’s title or ability, to show deference for his advice (even 
though A may not think much of it), all these are means to increase someone’s 
mien-tzii, or, in other words, “‘to make it look good on B’s mien-tzit.”’ 

“‘Mien-tzii is given” very often to people who are not well known in society. 
It acts as an important stimulation to greater effort. The approbation of a lead- 
ing scientist for the research of a student, for example, will encourage the latter 
to work all the harder. 

The slighting of a person is often felt as “not giving mien-tzii. When a per- 
son of some social standing refuses to see an individual of little account or to 
grant his request, he fails “to give him mien-tzii,”’ causing him to feel small and 
insignificant. While there are some people who indulge in this form of self- 
aggrandizement, the really cultured person who is valued by society will take 
care not to slight people. 


“To give mien-izi”’ is not always approved of by society. Sometimes an in- 
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dividual is elected or appointed to an honorary position without being properly 
qualified. Some person may criticize such an action, but his friends, wise in the 
affairs of the world, will tell him: “He is an eminent scholar (etc.), so they de- 
cided to give him mien-tsti.” It may be used in quite a derogatory sense: 
‘‘Everybody knows that X is incapable of holding that job. But of course, he 
and so-and-so were school-mates, so so-and-so wanted to give him some 
mien-tzit.’’ Or, “that fellow X is a most obnoxious fellow. Let’s give him some 
mien-tzit to keep him quiet.” 

11) Liu mien-tziti—‘‘to leave mien-tzii’”’ for someone. To expose a person’s 
mistake, or even to allude to the disapproved action on his part and thus pro- 
voke public comment, will make a person feel that “it does not look good on his 
mien-tzit,” if it does not constitute downright “loss of lien.” In this case the 
individual who so tactlessly cast a doubt on ego’s character does not leave him 
any mien-tzi.’’ But any decent individual will avoid mention of the affair and 
allow ego to retain his self-respect. The absence of comment will make the 
latter feel that his offense will be overlooked, and his prestige remains unim- 
paired. 

Officials of high standing when accused of a crime used to be subjected to 
trial and examination in secret. The public did not learn about the proceed- 
ings, so public comment was avoided, and the official was “left some mien-tzii.”’ 

It is regarded as essential not to touch the prestige of a person, not to ruin 
his reputation, for though the punishment be justified, the sudden loss of 
prestige built up through years of effort might be too much of a shock for the 
personality. A culprit should be left some mien-tzii, if we expect him to change 
his behavior; that is, we must “give him a chance for self-renewal.’’ For exam- 
ple, an individual who has become impossible on the political stage, cannot be 
put aside without ado. He is sent out of the country on an official mission of 
little importance, or is offered a post with a good-sounding title, but little 
authority. 

These examples chosen from the political sphere show that as the persor 
becomes more exposed to the public eye, susceptibility tends to be greater. 
But even in ordinary life it is not good to accuse a person in public. Experience 
has shown that the publicity given to crimes ruining the reputation of the 
culprit often has caused tragedies. 

From the above discussion it is clear that the motive is to avoid any action 
or words that might make the other fellow feel insignificant; rather is it believed 
that by elevating his self-esteem his good performance will be assured. This 
parallels a principle often applied in home education: a young child is encour- 
aged to develop the desired qualities by treating him as an adult, or by giving 
him tasks beyond his age. 

Individuals of good standing in society, whose words carry weight with 
their fellows, are particularly expected to “leave other people some mien-tzii,” 
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an attitude also described as “great in capacity,” as opposed to narrowness in 
dealing with others. 

12) Yao mien-tzii—‘‘to want mien-izii,”’ is to attempt to acquire reputation 
by ostentation or subterfuge. A person “‘who wants mien-tzii” strives to show 
himself better situated, more capable, possessing better social connections or a 
better character than actually is the case. It is the closest Chinese approxima- 
tion for the English “to save face.” 

Custom demands that a man provide his daughter with a dowry befitting 
his own station in life. But a wedding being a ceremony of the utmost impor- 
tance a person who “wants mien-izii” will give as rich a dowry as he possibly 
can, even to the point of incurring debts that will take years to pay off. For in 
this way mien-tzii is increased. 

The following story illustrates well this expression: As a consequence of the 
Revolution (1911) the Manchus had lost their privileged position. Incapable of 
working for a living in spite of their education, many were reduced to utmost 
poverty. But they had the pride of aristocrats. One day a Manchu visited a 
tea-house. He was hungry, but had only just enough money to buy one small 
piece of pastry covered with sesame-seeds. As his grumbling stomach could 
not be pacified by such a small piece, he looked longingly at the seeds dropped 
on the table. He desired very much to pick them up, but feared to lose prestige 
in front of all the people. A bright idea hit him: using his finger as a brush and 
saliva as ink he wrote on the table, thus picking up the seeds and conveying 
them to his mouth. Some seeds had fallen into a crack and he had to use in- 
genuity to get at those. So he pretended to become angry and banged his fist 
on the table, jerking the seeds out of the crack. Then he started writing again 
and picked up the seeds. This story is told to ridicule the exaggerated desire for 
mien-tzii among Manchus, a weakness they share with poor aristocrats in 
many parts of the world. 

The tendency of human beings lacking in education or talent to insist all 
the more on social recognition, once they have achieved a certain social posi- 
tion, is well known. A man of humble birth had risen to the post of police chief 
in some city. He was most anxious to demonstrate his connections with officials 
of high standing. So he bought a calligraphic scroll written by General Tséng 
Kuo-fan, the best known military man in China during the latter part of the 
last century. The name of the original recipient of the scroll was erased and 
that of the police chief placed there instead, so that people might think him a 
friend of the general. Little did he realize that General Tséng died well before 
his time. 

Here is an example of this expression as applied to international politics. 
Some time ago a New York newspaper reported Hitler as accusing the Russians 
of using only antiquated equipment in the Finnish war, reserving their best 
arms for the fight against Germany. He very obviously was trying to explain 
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his reverses and thus maintain his mien-tz#. Unfortunately this allegation an- 
noyed the Finns, who would in this way be proved poor fighters. Feeling their 
mien-tzi%i depreciated, they repudiated Hitler’s assertion. Hitler “wanted mien- 
tzit”” very much in front of his own people, but did not care to “leave mien-tzii” 
to his allies. 

13) Fu-yen mien-tzii—“padding (someone’s) mien-tzii.’”” A may not have 
much regard for B, but in order to obtain his goodwill, A will show him some 
deference, just enough to avoid making him feel uncomfortable. An example 
from international politics: A Chinese student remarked one day that all 
through the Sino-Japanese war the British had been fu-yenning China’s mien- 
tzii, encouraging her to fight on, and making promises when necessary, but 
sending only a minimum of effective aid. This expressed clearly that this stu- 
dent had no confidence in Britain’s sincerity. In order to retain the good-will 
of the other fellow, ego will often hide his true judgment, even when he is held 
responsible for his opirion. Thus a critic reviewing a book may find it very poor 
but either because the author is a well-known personality or because he is a 
personal friend, he will expresss his criticism very mildly. Close friends of the 
critic will know his motives for padding the author’s mien-tzii even though they 
may not approve of it. 

Needless to say, this expression denotes an expedient adopted against the 
feeling of the person acting. An administrator coming into a new locality may 
heartily despise the people who regard themselves as the peaks of local society, 
but for reasons of prudence he will pad their mien-tzit. 

14) Chiang-chiu mien-tzti—‘‘to be particular about mien-tzi” is very similar 
to “to consider mien-tzii. 

15) Mei-yu mien-tzii—‘‘to have no mien-tzii”’ means that ego does not com- 
mand enough prestige to attain a certain objective. He may want to speak to 
a prominent person for some particular reason, but, not being well-known in 
that circle, he will ask a friend who is in a better position to undertake the 
task. 

16) Wo-men yu mien-tzti—we have mien-tsii,” or ta-chia yu mien-tzti—“‘we 
all have mien-tzi.”’ In the first form the “we” is inclusive of the person spoken 
to. Here mien-tzii stands for the friendship bond on which one can count. Thus, 
if A has mien-tzii with B, he can be certain that B will render him friendship 
services on occasion, and also that B will increase A’s mien-tzii in front of other 
people in every possible way. This bond ensures reciprocity, so that the greater 
the circle of those with whom “‘one has mien-tzii,”’ the better one can encounter 
adversity. 

17) Ho wo yu mien-tzii—“to have mien-tzii with me’”’ is similar to the above. 
For example, someone needs a person to intercede for him with his superior. I 
happen to know the superior quite well. “Having mien-tzi with me” he would 
not refuse me a favor. So his subordinate will tr, to ask me to speak to his boss. 
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To ignore the obligation symbolized by this expression is a bad breach of eti- 
quette. Actually a person is rarely reminded of the bond openly. Sometimes the 
phrase is used to exert pressure on an individual, as when inviting someone to 
dinner who tries to refuse, ego may say “Don’t I have this little mien-tzi with 
you?” Although meant as a joke, it is not easy to overlook such a plea. 

18) K’an wo-ti mien-tziti—“look at my mien-tzii,”’ or better, ‘have regard for 
my mien-tzii.”’ This expression is used when a person attempts to separate two 
individuals who are fighting or quarrelling. The idea of a “fair fight’ does not 
exist in China: to resort to brute force is the acknowledgment that reason can- 
not work any longer; the result depends on the muscle of the disputants but 
can never show who is right and who wrong. So, as soon as two people lose con- 
trol of themselves in a quarrel, a mediator, usually an older person, will appear 
at once, separate the two and argue with them till they stop. To give his words 
effect he asks each person to stop “out of regards for my mien-tzii.”” Such an 
appeal by an individual of some standing, made for ego’s own good, must not 
be disregarded. 

19) Chieh mo-mo-jén-ti mien-tzii—“to borrow someone’s mien-tzii’”’ is used 
when somebody takes advantage of his acquaintance with some person of 
prestige in the community. Ego when applying for a job will give so-and-so as a 
reference though he may be a bare acquaintance, but this being a prominent 
person his chances of being accepted are better. On the other hand, most indi- 
viduals are proud of being given as reference, as it constitutes a good gauge of 
their own prestige. Though knowing ego only slightly, the prominent person 
will gladly give the requested recommendation for ego’s character. A concrete 
example: A well-known industrialist found a distant cousin of his claiming to 
be his son in order to get on in life. When his own son objected, he reprimanded 
him. If his cousin claimed relationship with him, it was because of his standing 
in society. As no one was the loser, why call the young man a liar. 

20) T’uo mo-mo-jén-ti mien tzii—‘‘to ask that so-and-so’s mien-tzit be ex- 
erted in one’s behalf” is similar to the above. But where chieh mien-tzii makes 
use of the name of a person of good standing, this expression refers to a request 
by ego that this person do something for ego, for example, write a letter of 
recommendation, or make some inquiries. 

21) Mien-tzit shih-ch’ing—‘‘it is a matter of mien-tzii,” is the explanation 
given for an action undertaken purely for the reason of maintaining one’s own 
mien-tzti, or to give someone else mien-tzit. A rather objectionable young man is 
included in the list of guests for a party, because his father is a high official and 
the host has to keep on good terms with the latter. This is “just a matter of 
mien-izii.”’ Or, on New Year’s Day ego feels it necessary to pay his respects to 
his superior, because this is ‘“‘a matter of mien-tzii.”’ 

“A matter of mien-tui” is often an action not quite welcome to the senti- 


ments of ego, but to maintain his prestige and extend the net of social relation- 
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ships a man has to undertake it. On the other hand, a close friend may make 
demands on ego involving considerable discomfort and sacrifice. They will be 
fulfilled without objection, as a matter of sentiment, not of mien-tzii. 


CONCLUSION 


The examples given have demonstrated the importance of the concepts 
lien and mien-izii in the relations of ego to his environment. Both symbolize 
the regard of the group for ego, but they are based on different criteria. 

Lien refers to the confidence of society in the moral character of ego. The 
concept of sin does not figure to any great extent in Chinese culture although 
it is not unknown. But the assumption of human nature as inherently good 
places on the individual the responsibility of training his character according 
to his own light and the demands of his status. A disregard for the standards of 
behavior causes the group to doubt the moral character of the individual and 
to question his ability to perform his roles. This “loss of lien”’ puts ego outside 
the society of decent human beings and threatens him with isolation and in- 
security. Lien is not only an external sanction for behavior that violates moral 
standards, but constitutes an internal sanction as well. It will have been no- 
ticed that lien is conceived of as being maintained or lost as a whole; it forms 
an indivisible entity as experienced by ego, though its loss may be felt more or 
less strongly. In extreme cases the realization that one’s conduct has been 
damned by group standards drives an individual to suicide. 

Mien-tzii differs greatly from lien in that it can be borrowed, struggled for, 
added to, padded,—all terms indicating a gradual increase in volume. It is 
built up through initial high position, wealth, power, ability, through cleverly 
establishing social ties to a number of prominent people, as well as through 
avoidance of acts that would cause unfavorable comment. The value that 
society attaches tc mien-tzit is ambivalent. On the one hand, it refers to well- 
earned popularity which is called ming-yii—‘reputation” in its best sense; on 
the other, it implies a desire for self-aggrandizement. While moral criteria are 
basic in evaluating a person’s worth to his group, self-maximation is allowed 
as a motive for greater exertion. 

That lien and mien-tzii constitute separate concepts is well shown in the 
difference of reaction to the expressions “to have no lien” and to have not 
mien-tzii.’’ The former is the worst insult, casting doubt on the integrity of 
ego’s moral character; the latter signifies merely the failure of ego to achieve 
a reputation through success in life. Again, “to want mien-izii” is by no means 
the opposite of “‘not to want /ien.” As explained before, the latter means that 
society considers ego’s action a deliberate flaunting of moral standards in order 
to obtain practical advantages. “To want mien-tzii’’ is to increase or maintain 
prestige beyond one’s station in life. As soon as the motive behind ego’s actions 
becomes apparent in this case, he is shamed by loss of lien. Ego’s lack of ability 
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to influence his fellow-men or to convince them that he is a valuable asset to 
the community may be regrettable from his point of view, but it does not pro- 
vide a shock to his self-respect that the loss of the confidence of society in his 
character does. 

As the basic prerequisite for the personality, lien is included among the 
conditions determining the amount of ego’s mien-tzii. Once lien is lost, mien- 
tsi will be hard to maintain. Because of this interrelationship the concept of 
lien is bound to overlap with that of mien-tzii. Deliberately to make a person 
“lose lien’”’ is termed non-consideration for so-and-so’s mien-tzti. Very fre- 
quently what a sensitive person feels as “loss of lien” may be regarded as no 
more than “looking bad on his or her mien-tsii’”’ by an outsider. Besides, the 
mores differing to some extent in different parts of the country, the line differ- 
entiating behavior leading to “loss of lien” or to a depreciation of mien-tzii 
varies considerably. Thus lien and mien-tzii are not two entirely independent 
concepts. Nevertheless, their referents clearly belong to two distinct sets of 
criteria for judging conduct. 

The importance of lien and mien-izii varies with the social circumstances 
of ego. All persons growing up in any community have the same claim to lien, 
an honest, decent “face”; but their mien-tsi will differ with the status of the 
family, personal ties, ego’s ability to impress people, etc. In a tightly-knit com- 
munity the minimum requirements for the status of each person are well rec- 
ognized. Anyone who does not fulfill the responsibilities associated with his 
roles will throw out of gear some part of the mechanism of well-ordered social 
life. For example, the head of a family who neglects his duties will place the 
burden for his dependents on the shoulders of his relatives or the village. Such 
irresponsible behavior in ego will arouse doubts as to his competence in main- 
taining his status. So society decrees that the “light-and-floating” character 
cannot be trusted, for such a person does not take his duties and obligations 
seriously; he does not have enough concern for lien. At the same time, the small 
farmer, the store-keeper, the laborer etc. know that the “heavy-steady” type 
can be trusted, for he prizes his /ien above the riches of the world; they know 
that they themselves can always rely on the help of friends as long as they 
maintain their lien intact. 

Thus /ien operates within the community as a means for insuring the social- 
economic security of ego and for maintaining his self-respect. In order that the 
community may form an opinion of his moral character an individual necessar- 
ily has to live continually in the same locality. A change of residence will put 
him in a new environment, out of reach of the constant reminder of “loss of 
lien” when this has occurred. So the city with its many opportunities for work 
is the welcome refuge for many an individual who has lost the respect of his 
group through lack of virtue. But even in the city the criteria for lien operate 
when one seeks steady employment. A craftsman taking an apprentice will 
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want to know more about his character and the character of his family; a firm 
hiring an accountant will demand that the good conduct of the candidate be 
endorsed by respectable people. Thus the custom has arisen that anyone who 
seeks employment, anyone who intends to conclude a deal with someone in a 
locality far from home brings a written guarantee from a shop with a good 
reputation in his own neighborhood. These people would know how much con- 
cern ego has shown for his /ien when staying with his family. 

To be able to count on the confidence of his fellowmen even the poorest 
peasant or laborer will be anxious to preserve his /ien. He cannot achieve mien- 
tzii, the reward for success in life, but he can conduct his life so that no blemish 
can be cast on his character. This will assure him work when he is in need of 
it, sympathy in adversity, moral support in disputes, and recommendations 
to employers in other parts when it becomes necessary to leave home. 

In the middle classes the individual has a good start in life and has many 
opportunities for rising higher, but he must also be on the guard not to slip 
down the social scale. Here lien is still very important. However, mien-tzii has 
become a serious concern for ego, for he knows that by the manipulation of all 
possibilities to increase his prestige he is certain of social advancement. To 
make use of the opportunities offered by society he has to exert his efforts to 
demonstrate his ability, enlarge his friendship circle and follow in detail the 
conventions regulating social intercourse. The higher he ascends the social lad- 
der, the wider the circle of eyes fastened upon his career, the more he must try 
to impress people. ‘‘Loss of lien’? must be avoided, of course; a question re- 
garding the integrity of his moral character would cause him to sink low in the 
esteem of his group. But no politician, no lawyer, no doctor, no scholar will 
expect to rise in social standing without building up his mien-tzi. 

Lien also figures in the business world, although mien-tzii is a prime consid- 
eration. Once the commuiuity has acknowledged that a person is honest in his 
dealings and lives up to his obligations, he has credit far beyond his perhaps 
very modest possessions. For his creditors know that concern for keeping the 
respect of the community will force him to the utmost effort in satisfying their 
claims. This is the reason that up to recent times Chinese business men, though 
among the most prudent in the world, very often concluded deals without writ- 
ten contract. A person with a feeling for /ien can be trusted implicitly, for lien 
is worth more than a fortune to those who value it. However, some merchants 
are unscrupulous. The fluidity of the city population has made it possible for 
these people to make profits in flagrant violation of the moral code. Much of 
the dislike for business men as a class is due to this emphasis on the profit 
motive. The feeling is that a person acting on such incentives cannot care for 
his moral character. Business thrives best where the mechanism of supply-and- 
demand is trusted to keep all parties satisfied. In Chinese society it had to ac- 
commodate itself to the insistence on lien as part of one’s reputation; in those 
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instances, for example, when business deals were at the expense of the seller or 
borrower, the businessman was assailed by all classes. 

Lien is prized even by people living outside the pale of organized society. 
Banditry is often the result of famines and depressions. Even though defying 
the law, some outlaws do not lose their sense of decency, and will confine them- 
selves to looting those who have too much, while on occasion helping the poor. 
In recent years before the war a thief in Peiping had achieved a good deal of 
popularity by stealing from the rich and handing a good deal of his wealth to 
the indigent. Such individuals naturally have not the slightest mien-tzii, but 
their actions show a respect for virtue which indicates that they were com- 
pelled by circumstances to become outlaws. They are not people who “do not 
want lien.’” 

We have seen how important the idea of lien is for judging the personality; 
how mien-izii confers on a person social standing far above one’s fellows; how 
the middle classes have to struggle to maintain /ien and increase their prestige. 
As the upper class is recruited largely from a middle class base, the highest 
executives in the government have always striven for both. Many a minster 
has ended his life by his own hands because he felt that on account of his in- 
efficiency he had ‘“‘no lien to see his emperor.”’ Yet among the people who rise 
on top, particularly in times of stress and strain, there are those who care for 
mien-tzii far more than for lien. Opportunists often build up their reputation by 
all possible means, avoiding social censure for a time. Then, once wealth is ac- 
quired, power attained and position consolidated, they trust their mien-tzi to 
be strong enough to hush talk about their moral character. The warlords during 
the early part of the Republic are a good example. Each of them maintained 
his power by military force, perpetrating many crimes for the sake of money, 
but not allowing these to become public, meanwhile attracting to them poli- 
ticians to help them devise taxing systems. They found the troubled conditions 
an easy opportunity to achieve success and sought to do so without regard to 
the moral standards of society, so that their liquidation was treated with re- 
joicing by all classes. They believed that they could maintain their position 
and prestige by means of money and military force, but their disregard for lien 
earned for them the contempt of their nation. 
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SICILIAN PEASANT SOCIETY By WILLIAM FOOTE WHYTE 


ETWEEN the years of 1889 and 1913 Dr. Giuseppe Pitré published 

twenty-five volumes and a number of articles upon the life of the people 
of Sicily. His Biblioteca delle Tradizioni Popolare Siciliane constitutes an 
ethnographic record, which, for scope and detail of treatment, is unsurpassed 
in the literature. His work upon folk songs, folklore, superstititions, magic, 
and sacred beliefs and practices is particularly valuable. 

Up to the present time, however, Pitré’s work has remained relatively un- 
known to anthropologists. There seem to be two explanations for this situation. 
Until recently anthropologists have been concentrating their attention upon 
primitive societies and have done little research into the peasant communities 
of civilized societies. Then, as linguists, anthropologists have given little atten- 
tion to the Italian language. They have learned the languages of the primitives 
that they have studied and otherwise have taken up only the languages, gen- 
erally German and French, that are ordinarily acquired by going through our 
school system. Anthropological literature written in Italian has reached only a 
small public. 

A discussion of Sicilian society should be particularly timely now. While 
Dr. Pitré’s volumes appeared many years ago, comparison with a recent study 
by Charlotte Gower' indicates that the Pitré volumes may still be considered 
basic background material. Changes in the peasant community have, at least 
until very recent years, come along slowly and may best be understood against 
this background. 

It is not my purpose simply to summarize Pitré. I shall direct particular at- 
tention to the social organization and discuss its relations with the sacred beliefs 
and practices. From the standpoint of the social anthropologist, the Pitré writ- 
ings are subject to the same criticism that may be directed against the great 
body of ethnographic literature. The author has not related his observations to 
each other so as to present a picture of a functioning social system. Neverthe- 
less, the data are so voluminous and detailed that it is possible to put some of 
the parts together and observe the social system in action. It is that which I 
shall attempt to do. 

My conclusions are drawn primarily from three volumes, Usi e Costumi 
Credenze e Pregiudizi del Popolo Siciliano, Feste Patronali in Sicilia, and La 
Famiglia, La Casa, La Vita. In addition I am calling upon an interview of my 
own with a Sicilian peasant immigrant, whom I talked with in this country. 

One of the most striking features of Sicilian society is its system of social 
stratification, Unfortunately Pitré was primarily occupied with studying the 
peasantry so that his remarks upon groups above that level are incomplete 


1 Milocca, unpublished manuscript in the office of the Department of Anthropology, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 
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and unsatisfactory. From the Gower? study we learn that there were four main 
classes. Top positions were held by the nobility. Next highest were the land- 
lords and well-to-do businessmen. The artisans ranked below the landlords, and 
the peasants held the bottom positions. There were two main divisions in the 
peasant class: the burgisi who owned their own land and the viddani who were 
farm laborers. While the farm laborers were below all other groups, some of the 
more prosperous burgisi ranked as high as the artisans. Representatives of the 
nobility were, of course, not present in every community, so that we find, in 
effect, a three class system in many areas. 

According to Pitré, there were elaborate social distinctions even among the 
peasants. A shepherd was superior to a peasant proprietor, both, of course, 
standing above the farm laborer. The laborer who worked in the vineyards was 
superior to the one who did not. The man who kept cows was superior to the 
one who tended oxen or swine, and he in turn was superior to the man who 
took care of horses or calves. The herder of sheep was superior to the goatherd. 
Farmers were considered superior to fishermen. 

These distinctions were really operative in the lives of the people, and they 
maintained themselves by the limitations they placed upon marriage. It was 
possible for a peasant to marry a peasant woman who ranked somewhat above 
him, but this seems to have been rarely done. A man who sought to contract 
such a marriage had an intermediary, a prominent person in the town, to act 
for him. Even when the girl could say nothing against the character of her 
suitor and could not doubt his ability to support her, she usually turned down 
the request, saying, ‘‘Non e della mia condizione.” 

As in other primitive and peasant societies, the family was the fundamental 
social grouping. It was the family which worked the land. Since local endogamy 
was customary, families were related to each other through an intricate kinship 
network. Conflicts within the family were regulated within the family. It was 
only through familial institutions that conflicts could be regulated. When there 
were no blood ties between families, petty conflicts sometimes grew into ven- 
dettas that continued until one of the families was entirely wiped out. 

There seems to have been only one effective way of bringing about peace 
between warring families. An intermediary brought the heads of the two fami- 
lies together. If he was successful in his mission, they drank together and 
agreed that each would serve as Godfather for the next child born to the other 
man. 

It would not have been sufficient simply to have the men shake hands and 
agree to be friends. Each man then might begin to wonder about the sincerity 
of the other’s profession of friendship. If no channels of interaction were set 
up, suspicion and conflict would be almost certain to arise again. Spiritual 
parentage established a sacred relationship. The Godparent-Godchild rela- 
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tionship was under the special protection of St. John the Baptist, who, next 
to the Virgin, was the most powerful of all the saints. The relationship was 
considered even more sacred than those of blood kinship. Having established 
such a relationship, each man could feel secure and could dare to let down his 
guard. 

The children had a practice of relating themselves to each other by a play 
form of ceremonial sponsorship. At one stage in the life of the young girl, it was 
the custom for her to make a doll, using a lemon for the head and other tra- 
ditionally prescribed objects to make up the rest of the body She then asked 
a playmate to be Godmother to the doll. The families of the two gir!s got to- 
gether and had a party in which the doll was the center of attention. The 
party was half play, half serious. That is, the traditional rituals performed 
with the doll were recognized as play, but the relationship established between 
the girls was taken seriously. 

In some places it was the custom for lower class children to make cere- 
monial presentations of fruit, grain, etc., to children of higher status and ask 
to be taken under their protection. If the upper class children accepted the 
presentation, they became quasi-Godparents. Adults frequently looked toward 
a person of higher status to serve as Godparent to their children. The behavior 
of both children and adults in such cases had the same function: to build up 
ties of social solidarity across lines of class distinction. 

The peasants were closely tied to the soil they cultivated and to the village 
in which they lived. Each village had its own patron saint, which served as a 
symbol around which community spirit was built up. Some of the larger towns 
had more than one patron saint, each important section of the town having its 
own symbol. The people were intensely partisan in these matters. The adherent 
of one patron saint would not permit his children to marry followers of another 
saint, if he could help it. Thus most marriages were made along lines of local 
endogamy. Social relations corresponded so closely with the saint symbols that 
Pitré reports cases of riots in the larger towns on the occasion of processions in 
honor of one of the saints. Adherents of a competing saint sometimes at- 
tempted to break up the processions. 

The close relationship between the social structure and sacred beliefs and 
practices is best revealed when we observe the annual festa for the village pa- 
tron saint. The climax of the festa was a great procession through the streets of 
the village. The bands played, the men carried the statue of the saint with 
streamers attached for the affixing of contributions, and the townspeople 
marched with the saint. Some of them, particularly the women, marched bare- 
foot to keep a pledge made t the saint in return for some favor. 

Sicilian immigrants brought their saint’s day processions to this country 
with them, and until quite recently one could observe ceremonies closely fol- 
lowing the pattern described by Pitré in some of our large cities. The chairman 
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of a festa taking place in Eastern City® gave me this interpretation of the cere- 
monies: 


The reason for the feasts is this. We want to renew and reinforce the faith of the 
people in God. We want to make ourselves disciples of Christ among the people. . . . 
Protestants pray directly to God. They say, “‘God knows us, he knows everything we 
do. Why should we not pray to him?” Yes, God knows everything, but we are weak sin- 
ners. Why should He grant us the favors that we ask? Instead we pray to some saint— 
to a person once a human being like ourselves, whose holiness and sanctity have been 
proven in order to make him a saint. We pray to this saint who is without sins; who has 
led such a pure life that he can take some of our sins off of our shoulders. We ask the 
saint to intercede for us and be our advocate before God. . . . We are poor, little people. 
If we celebrated the feast of the saint every twenty or thirty years,the saint would ask, 
“‘Who are these people that are calling upon me?”’ No, we set aside a day each year for 
our saint, and eery year we celebrate the feast on that day so that the saint will come 
to know us as his people and will try to help us when we pray for his aid. 

Some ignorant people think that the saint can perform miracles. That is not true. 
The saint can only ask God to perform the miracles. God is a God of mercy. If the sinner 
prays to the saint, the saint stands in right with God, and God takes pity upon the 
sinner and forgives him his sins. . . . That is the spiritual world. It is the same way in 
the material world except that here we are dealing with material things. 


While my informant was explaining the festa in Eastern City, he was a mid- 
dle aged man who spoke no English, and he was giving me the conception of 
society and the sacred that he had brought over from Sicily. According to this 
view, society was hierarchically organized and so was the realm of the sacred. 
To gain ends that were beyond his individual powers, the little man needed 
to establish connections with someone in an intermediate position who would 
intercede for him at the top of the sacred or secular hierarchies. Connections 
were established through the performance of personal favors. A continual ex- 
change of services and good will linked the various levels of the hierarchies to- 
gether. 

The realm of the sacred stood above the secular world. In order to estab- 
lish the most effective relations with the supernatural, the individual had to 
participate in the rituals of his social group. In the course of the individual’s 
life, his position in his social group changed at the same time that his relations 
with the sacred underwent changes. The connections between the two realms 
can best be illustrated by following the career of an individual through some 
of the critical periods of his social life. Pitré provides admirably detailed infor- 


3 Actual name of the city withheld to permit publication of a community study of its Italian 
district. See author’s Street Corner Society, to be published in 1943 by The University of Chicago 
Press. 
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mation, which will enable us to describe some aspects of the life of the woman 
from engagement through marriage and childbirth to death.‘ 

The first step toward marriage was taken by the prospective groom’s 
mother or by a woman who substituted for her. She went to pay a visit to the 
mother of the girl, declared the man’s intensions and asked about the size of the 
girl’s dowry 

In the ordinary course of events, the engagement was announced with a 
formal visit of the man and his parents to the home of the girl’s family. The 
two families ate and drank together, and certain rituals were used to cement 
their relationship. 

In the period of engagement, social contacts between the couple were 
strictly circumscribed. They could see each other from once a week to three 
times a year, depending upon the mores of the part of Sicily in which they lived. 
These meetings always took place in the girl’s house. Boy and girl sat at oppo- 
site ends of the room, chaperoned by members of the family. If the boy wished 
to communicate with the girl at other times, he could only do so indirectly by 
talking with his future brother-in-law or sister-in-law. 

It was customary for the boy to give his future bride rings, earrings, and 
other trinkets that he had made himself. On every holy day until they were mar- 
ried, he presented her with cookies, sweets, or other choice edibles. Friends 
singled out the couple as a butt for practical jokes. In this period, the boy and 
the girl were beginning to establish social relations with each other in a man- 
ner strictly prescribed by the customary usages, and the society was beginning 
to give them recognition as a future family unit. (Of course, since most mar- 
riages were contracted between people of the same town, the boy and girl 
might have played together as small children, but after puberty the girl be- 
came more and more withdrawn from the outside world and confined to the 
sphere of her parents’ household. Therefore boy and girl might be almost 
strangers to each other.) 

Boy and girl were in a very subordinate position as marriage approached. 
Their families originated the action for them, and they could only submit 
passively to what was being done. The girl was in a particularly low position 
for, while the boy could originate action for her by bringing her gifts and com- 
ing to visit her, she could do nothing but receive his attentions. 

On the night before the wedding the two families and friends gathered in 
the bride’s house to admire the trousseau. A seamstress was brought in to ex- 


4 The conceptual scheme used in the subsequent discussion is taken from Conrad M. Arens- 
berg and Eliot D. Chapple, Measuring Human Relations: An Introduction to the Study of the Inter- 
action of Individuals (Genetic Psychology Monographs, Provincetown, Mass.: Journal Press, 
1940). See also Chapple and Carleton S. Coon, Principles of Anthropology, especiaily pp. 26-69, 
(New York, Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 1942). 
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amine every piece and estimate its value, and she had an assistant to put down 
the figures and total the amount. Since she was hired by the bride’s family, she 
tended to make her estimates very liberal. The groom’s family was conscious 
of the exaggeration, but their social standing as well as that of the bride’s 
family depended upon the value of the trousseau, and therefore they were un- 
likely to enter any protests. Food and drink were also served at this gathering. 

The trousseau was transported to the future home in a great procession of 
the families and friends. 

The procession to the church was made in carriages or on foot if the families 
could not afford to ride. In either case, males and females were completely 
separated on the way to the church. The bride went first with her mother on 
her left and other female relatives, including future in-laws, following in the 
order of their relationship. The husband led the procession of males, which 
was organized in the same way. 

The couple was united according to the rites of the Catholic Church. Man 
and wife walked out of the church arm in arm, followed by the two mothers. 
Intimate friends threw confetti, grain, beans, and salt upon them. The salt 
stood for wisdom, the foods for fertility. Other fertility rites were performed 
on the threshold of the new home. Friends threw leaves from the orange tree 
upon the bride and wished her male children. Two eggs and a bottle of wine 
were broken upon the threshold. Inside the house, relatives offered a spoonful 
of honey to the couple. The groom took half of the spoonful and left the other 
half to his bride. There followed a reception in which friends of the couple were 
offered wine and ceremonial foods. 

In the evening of the wedding day, banquets were held in the houses of the 
two sets of parents. When the banquet began at the house of the bride’s family, 
the groom left and returned to his parents. In the middle of the banquet in his 
parent’s home, he returned to the home of the bride’s parents where he joined 
in the eating and drinking. His movements were rigidly prescribed by custom, 
and if he left too early or arrived too late it would have given rise to serious 
complaints on the part of one or the other family. Shortly after midnight, the 
party at the house of the groom’s parents broke up and reconvened at the 
home of the bride’s parents, where the eating and drinking continued. With the 
arrival of the groom’s relatives and friends, the seating of the guests was re- 
arranged. Chairs lined one wall of the room. The bride sat in the middle chair 
with the female relatives of her husband to her right and her own female rela- 
tives to her left. If any relative was unable to be present, her chair was left 
vacant or else filled by a special friend. The men, including the husband, were 
free to wander around and eat and drink. Until the dancing began, the bride 
had to remain in her chair, and she did not eat or drink. 

The bride danced the first dance with her husband. After that she had to 
dance with each man who asked her. While she was thought to be the queen of 
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the ball, she had no authority to govern her own actions. Nuptial songs were 
also sung. These had a number of verses, and a different person sang each one. 
Bride and groom each had a verse to sing, but they came in only after their 
mothers and certain other relatives had expressed themselves. 

When the nuptial celebrations were finally concluded, all relatives and 
friends accompanied the couple to the threshold of the new home. Here the 
bride tearfully took leave of her mother. In the province of Palermo, the groom’s 
mother went inside with the bride to undress her and prepare her for bed. 
Then finally, and for the first time, bride and groom were left alone. 

However, the wedding guests participated so actively in the ceremonies 
that they were reluctant to break off suddenly and go home. In some parts of 
Sicily, they remained outside of the house setting off fire crackers or rockets. 
They returned before dawn to create a disturbance about the house with loud 
laughter and joking. 

In the morning the two mothers made the first visit to the couple. The 
bride’s mother brought a bowl of hot soup to present to her son-in-law. She 
then went in to make the bed, first examining the sheets for proof that her 
daughter was a virgin. She exhibited this with pride to the groom’s mother and 
her friends. In Modica the bride’s night clothes were hung up outside of the 
house so that all might see that she was a virgin. 

For the eight days following the wedding, the bride remained in her home. 
She and her husband refrained from all work in this period, though he was not 
confined to the house as she was. During this time, the bride received a round 
of visits from all relatives and friends of the two families. Other people were 
still originating action for her, but the meetings took place in her house, and 
she was in the process of establishing herself as mistress of an independent 
household. At the end of the eight days, the man and wife went out together 
for the first time. This was a solemn'ceremonial occasion. The woman was 
dressed completely in white. All eyes were upon the couple as they walked 
through the streets to church where they heard mass. For the woman the cere- 
monial exit from the house and the hearing of mass marked a transition in her 
interactions with the people of her society. Upon returning home she began to 
go out and repay the visits made to her in the eight days following her mar- 
riage. When these visits were completed, she had gone through the customary 
activities that established her new position in the society. 

In Sicilian society, the wife was always subordinate to the husband, but 
there were ways in which she could improve her position and even gain a large 
measure of authority. In one province the mother of the family had complete 
charge of making all marriage arrangements for her children. While this was 
exceptional, it indicates the great importance of offspring for the social position 
of the wife. In all of Sicily, we can observe the wife improving her position in 
the family in the process of bearing a child, especially the first child. 
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Very shortly after marriage relatives and friends of the couple began in- 
quiring as to whether the wife had become pregnant. These matters were dis- 
cussed with great freedom, and tremendous social pressure was exerted upon 
the wife. According to Sicilian folk beliefs, man was the generator of life and 
woman was simply the soil from which life arose; the woman was always 
blamed for her childlessness. Consequently, as the months passed and the wife 
did not become pregnant, her social position in the community suffered a great 
decline. When she did become pregnant, the trend was sharply reversed. As 
birth approached her status rose and she entered into more intimate contact 
with the supernatural world. 

The life of family and intimate friends was organized around the pregnant 
woman. It was believed that she must be allowed to eat anything that struck 
her fancy. If she was deprived of what she wanted, her child would have a birth 
mark in the shape of the desired object. This would appear on the part of the 
child’s body corresponding to the part of her own body which the mother first 
touched following her deprivation. This belief placed the pregnant woman ina 
position to originate action for others—to demand anything she wanted. Her 
associates also tried to anticipate her wishes. Her society was organized to wait 
upon her. If she dropped something to the floor, she must not be allowed to pick 
it up. The person who picked up an object for her released a soul from purga- 
tory. The woman had attained such a high social position and entered into 
such intimate contact with the sacred that one who performed a service for her 
automatically affected the supernatural world. 

During her pregnancy the woman placed herself under the protection of 
St. Francis. She prayed frequently to him and also to other saints. When the 
time of birth approached, she prepared herself with special devotions. Her 
house was put in order by her relatives in preparation for a great celebration. 
When the labor pains began, the midwife was called. She was a very important 
person in the community, and frequently served as Godmother for the child 
that she brought into the world. 

The woman’s mother attended her in childbirth, and other female friends 
could be present, but no woman of bad reputation was allowed in the house, for 
her uncleanness could interfere with the birth. The evil eye was feared, and the 
midwife led in prayers and invocations to keep away evil spirits and secure the 
support of supernatural powers. Under ordinary circumstances, the individual 
prayed to one particular saint. Saint Leocarda presided over childbirth and the 
first prayers were directed toward her, but, as the birth approached (and es- 
pecially if it was a difficult birth), other saints were called upon. Those in at- 
tendance prayed to the Madonna and even directly to God. At this time the 
woman attained her most central position in her society. In the province of 
Etna it was customary to ring a bell outside of the house when the woman had 
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difficulty delivering her child. All who heard the bell stopped what they were 
doing to say an Avemaria delle grazie for her. 

When the birth was announced, the husband and relatives and friends of 
the couple were brought in to see the baby. No one could kiss the baby until 
it was baptized. It required this protection before being brought into contact 
with anyone who might not be a good Christian. Even after baptism a men- 
struating woman was not allowed to kiss the baby. 

It was commonly believed that sorceresses liked to attack unbaptized 
babies, and these evil spirits were warded off by a combination of magical 
formulae and sacred rites. For example, in Mazzara relatives kept the lights 
burning in the house of the mother of the unbaptized baby, and they hung an 
image of the patron saint on the house door, placed a rosary on the wall inside, 
hung an old table cloth with frayed edges next to the door to the baby’s room, 
stood a broom in front of the door, and scattered salt over the floor. The 
sorceress might come in at midnight. If she got past the saint and the rosary, 
she felt compelled to covut the threads in the table cloth, the straws in the 
broom, and the grains of salt on the floor before going into the room to attack 
the baby. This took so long that it was dawn before she had finished, and she 
lost her power when daylight came. From the social point of view, the essential 
aspect of such rituals is that they allowed the family relatives to participate in 
the birth of the child and to lend their support to the mother and father in this 
critical period. 

If the baby was baptized on the same day of its birth, a soul was liberated 
from purgatory. Birth and baptism were each sacred events, and each brought 
together the relatives on both sides. By combining them, the participants es- 
tablished such relations with the sacred that they could act directly upon the 
supernatural powers. 

In the procession to the church for the baptismal service, the grandparents 
or the midwifc held the child. The Godparents walked behind them, and the 
father followed the Godparents. The best man at the wedding was always 
Godfather for the first child. In the baptismal ceremony, the Godmother held 
the baby and the Godfather stood on her right. The father stood behind them 
and several steps below then. This was a symbolic representation of the sig- 
nificance of the Godparent-Godchild relationship. 

The names given to children were prescribed by family ties. The first male 
child was named after his father’s father, the second after his mother’s father, 
the third after his father’s eldest brother, and fourth after his mother’s eldest 
brother, and so on, except that the seventh son could be named Settimo because 
there was supernatural power in the number seven. The same system of alter- 
nation between male and female lines determined the naming of daughters. 
The midwife carried the baby out of the church, holding its head on her 
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right arm if it was a boy and on her left arm if it was a girl. Friends of the fam- 
ily lined the street about the church and sprinkled bread crumbs and kernels of 
wheat upon the child as auguries of abundant life. The procession took the 
child back to the home of its parents, and then there was a great feast in cele- 
bration of the baptism. The baby could now be kissed. The Godparents pre- 
sented it with earrings. 5 

If the mother of a girl did not have enough milk, her child was nursed by 
the mother of a boy. Boys were thought to bring more milk with them. Other- 
wise, if the mother did not have enough milk, she went to thirteen houses beg- 
ging a piece of bread of each one and to six more begging other things to eat. 
The Madonna rewarded her for such humility by giving her an abundant sup- 
ply of milk. By originating action for people in this manner, the woman gained 
the necessary strength from her society. 

I shall not describe the funeral rites in detail, since they were similar to 
those in other Catholic peasant societies. The main point was that all relatives 
of the deceased gathered in his house and feasted together for three days. 
After the funeral the relatives made regular visits to the house for nine days, 
and in the first three days the men did no work. These rituals built up a very 
high frequency of interactions among members of the family, and allowed them 
to reorganize their social relations so as to fill the gap left by the deceased. 

Though reviewing this material in terms of frequency of interaction and 
origination of action, it is possible to demonstrate the exceedingly close integra- 
tion of Sicilian social organization with the peasant system of sacred beliefs 
and practices. 

The individual faced each life crisis with the support and participation of 
all those related to him by blood, ceremonial, or other intimate ties. The extent, 
frequency, and hierarchical organization of the interactions varied with the 
gravity and importance of the crisis. As the social participation became more 
intense, the individual, in the case of childbirth, assumed a more and more cen- 
tral position in her society, and, as her social position was raised, she entered 
into more intimate contact with the supernatural powers. It was only under 
these conditions that those in contact with her were enabled to communicate 
directly with God, the pinnacle of the sacred hierarchy. Each ceremonial shift 
in the individual’s social relations was accompanied by a corresponding shift 
in her relations with the supernatural powers. 
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THE JICARILLA APACHE CEREMONIAL RELAY RACE 
By MORRIS EDWARD OPLER 


EW major ceremonials of any North American Indian tribe still remain as 

poorly documented as the Ceremonial Relay Race of the Jicarilla Apache. 
Curtis dismisses it in a sentence, simply stating, “Features of an annual fiesta 
have been borrowed directly from the Pueblos.’ Outline accounts of a para- 
graph or two have been given by Goddard* and Opler.’ More recently a few 
notes have been contributed by Gifford.‘ In this paper I propose to offer a de- 
tailed description of Jicarilla ceremonial racing, using source material wherever 
possible.’ I propose further, by comparing the Jicarilla ritual with the closest 
Pueblo parallels, to demonstrate that Curtis’ dictum is much too simplistic, 
and that a study of relay racing in the Southwest will greatly aid the under- 
standing of Jicarilla-Pueblo and inter-Pueblo cultural relations. 

Each Jicarilla boy, after he has reached the age of puberty but before he has 
entered upon marriage, must serve his own interests and those of his tribe by 
participating at least once in a ceremonial relay race held in the autumn: 


The runners are chosen from the unmarried youths, for these are the only ones who 
can run fast. Boys, even though they are not good runners, are supposed to run at 
least once in a race like this. Otherwise they will always be sickly and poor, for the boys 
are blessed and helped by this ceremony. 


Today the ceremony, which is called “racing” or “‘rocks,”’ is an annual oc- 
currence and iscalendrically fixed. Preliminaries begin on September 13, and the 
rite continues, with the relay race as a climax, through September 15. For- 
merly, the timing of the event was not so precisely regulated: “In those days the 
people went by the season. They didn’t count the days. They got together at 
the right season.” 


It is of particular interest that the day of the racing has been named after a 
saint: 


We call it San Antonio day because the Taos Indians, the San Juan, and the Picuris 


1 Edward S. Curtis, The North American Indian, Vol. 1, p. 54 

2 P. E. Goddard, Indians of the Southwest (American Museum of Natural History, Handbook 
Series, No. 2, New York, 1931), p. 180. 

3M. E. Opler, A Summary of Jicarilla Apache Culture (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 38: 2), 
pp. 215-216. 

4 E. W. Gifford, Culture Element Distributions: XII, A pache-Pueblo (Anthropological Records 
4: 1, Berkeley, California, 1940), p. 143. 

5 The field-work which yielded this material was carried on in 1934-35 and was financed by 
grants from the Council for Research in the Social Sciences of Columbia University, the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology and the Social Science Research Committee of the University of Chicago, 
the National Research Council, and the Southwest Society. The illustrations were copied from 
the paintings of informants by Audrey Waterman and John Hohri. 

6 The fastest runners are said to be unmarried youths without sexual experience. It is believed 
that after sexual contact with a woman the peak of speed and vitality is never again reached. 
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do this [hold the races on a saint’s day]. They all have races like ours and all bring out 
images at that time. The images are named this. We never had the images, but we give 
it this name. 


A weakly developed tribal dichotomy into eastern and western bands 
(Llanero and Ollero in Spanish terminology, “Plains People” and ‘Sand 
People” in Jicarilla usage) forms the basis of the sides chosen, and there is a cer- 
tain amount of good-natured band rivalry throughout the ceremony. How- 
ever, this is never allowed to obscure the common purpose of the occasion: 


In the old days the people used to run as we do now on the fifteenth, but they did 
not do it every year. The people were scattered then. They did it any time a large group 
got together in the fall. They just chose up sides for the running. A boy might run 
against his own brother. This division, the Llanero and Ollero, did not mean much to 
the Jicarilla then. They considered themselves all one people. It was the white people 
who called them this. 


As a matter of fact, informants tend to subordinate the place of the band to 
the needs of this rite. Most accounts of the origin of the bands explain them as 
a convenient framework for this particular ceremony :’ 


Once long ago when the ceremony had been forgotten for a long time, the people 
wanted to carry it on again. They didn’t know how to start, how to make up the sides. 
So they divided up the boys, sometimes putting two brothers on one side and one on an- 
other, if there were three of them. Some Spanish people must have been there helping, 
for they said, “This side will be the Ollero (‘Potters’) and this the Llanero (‘Plains- 
men’).’’ These names don’t mean much. Some make a big noise about it at the time of 
the feast, but all sensible people realize at all uther times that we are all one people. 
The names were made up just for convenience. 


A similar theme is encountered in the origin myth of the ceremony: 


A long time ago the people had forgotten about the ceremony and were not holding 
the race any more. Then some thought it was best to have it again; many wished to 
restore it. So all the Indians were called together. They began choosing sides. To one 
they said, ‘‘You will be Llanero,” to the next, ‘“‘You will be Ollero.” This went on till the 
men were on one side or the other. In this way the Llanero and Ollero were formed, and 
they have raced against each other ever since. 

After that the two groups lived separately. The Ollero stayed on one side of the 
river, and the Llanero stayed on the other side. But the Jicarilla are all one people; 
there is no difference in customs, in language, or in anything else. Now we are all mixed 
up, the Llanero and Ollero.*® 


7 This is interesting in the light of Parson’s analysis of the relationship of racing to moiety 
formation among the Tanoan Pueblos: “As moieties are less marked at Picurfs and still less marked 
at Taos than among Tewa, the principle appears to have spread northward. It spread through 
kiva and racing organization, rather than as a principle of descent.” Elsie Clews Parsons, Pueblo 
Indian Religion (University of Chicago Publications in Anthropology), Vol. 2, p. 986 

8 Morris Edward Opler, Myths and Tales of the Jicarilla Apache Indians (Memoirs of the 
American Folklore Society, Vol. 31, 1938), p. 86. 
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This suggestion in the tales that there is no intense competitive spirit in the 
racing between the two bands is borne out by concrete examples: 


Many years ago my father was a good runner and so was his brother. The sides for 
the race were not even one year, so one went on one side and the other went on the other 
side. They ran against each other. 


There is probably less concern over which side will win the race than there 
is that the ceremony take place at frequent intervals. A clue to the interest in 
the continuance of the rite as such is found in the origin myth of the ceremony: 


The reason for the first ceremonial race was that there was too much food of both 
kinds, meat and plants, at the same time. The food was all mixed up and people didn’t 
know how to use it. The food did not come in season then as it does now. Sun and Moon 
decided that it must be divided up and that there should be seasons for the different 
kinds of food. 

Moon said, “I’ll bet all my fruits against you.” 

Sun said, “I’ll bet all my animals.” 

The sun’s side kept ahead and won the race. 

So the sun won, and his side was able to hunt all kinds of animals and had a great 
deal of meat to eat that year. . . . The sun and the moon agreed that they were going to 
run like this every year for four years. The second year the moon’s side won. The third 
year the sun’s side won. And the fourth year the moon won again. The sun and the 
moon took turns winning because people can’t eat meat all the time, and they can’t 
eat vegetables all the time. It was to insure both kinds of food for mankind. 

After the fourth race the ceremony was handed to these Apaches. They were watch- 
ing it during these four years, so Sun, Moon, White God, Ancestral Man, Monster 
Slayer, and Water’s Child decided to give it to them.® “This is your ceremony now,” 
they told the Apache. “If you stop holding this ceremony you will starve.” That is why 
the Jicarilla are afraid to stop holding this ceremony." 


In the course of time, according to this myth, the people became lax, and, 
at the suggestion of four large birds, the ceremony had to be re-introduced. The 
contestants hoped to restore a balanced food supply for their people. In addi- 
tion, two girls were offered in marriage as prizes. Thus human fecundity is re- 
lated by the rite to abundance in nature: 


The girls were placed there that the Jicarilla people, too, should multiply and be 
numerous. . . . The four holy people," when the birds came to them with the request 
for this ceremony, selected the two girls and said, “One will stand for the fruits and the 
other for the animals.”.. . 


® White God is the most powerful and most important Jicarilla deity; Ancestral Man is the 
first human being, created by the supernaturals in the underworld before the emergence; Monster 
Slayer and Water’s Child are the culture heroes of the Jicarilla. 

10 Morris Edward Opler, Myths and Tales of the Jicarilla A pache Indians, pp. 80-83. 

1 The four holy people are Holy Boy, Red Boy, White God, and Black God, important super- 
naturals who created the sun and moon in the underworld and assisted in the emergence from the 
underworld to the present world. 
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The ceremony was held so that the winners would marry the girls and raise children. 
Thus the people would increase. And the children, because the older people couldn’t live 
forever, were taught this ceremony, so that people might continue to increase on the 
earth. And the children raced against one another so that the fruits and the animals 
too would increase and be plentiful. And each year this must be done or the fruits and 
animals will disappear and the people will starve.” 


The ideological background of the ceremony is now clear. In their initial 
friendly contest to insure a balanced and regular food supply, Sun and Moon 
enlisted the aid of the culture heroes, the deities, the animals and such fast- 
flying birds as the sandhill crane, the cliff swallow, the falcon, and the hum- 
ming bird. As the race is now carried on by the Jicarilla, one band, the Ollero, 
represents the side of the sun and the animals; the other, the Llanero, takes the 
part of the moon and the plants.” It is in terms of this conception that the be- 
havior patterns and symbolism of the rite are intelligible: 


The Ollero stand for the animals. The animals will be more plentiful than the crops 
for the coming year because they won this time. Last year neither side could win. When 
they are even, as they were last year, it means that the fruit and the meat will be just 
about the same. 


Plans for the ceremony start well in advance of the chosen date with the 
selection of men who will direct the activities of those on each side: 


Sometime before the ceremony is to be held, the prominent men of each band 
choose their leader. The Llanero choose the one who is to represent them and the Ollero 
choose their representative. These two are older men and know the ceremony well. 


But this leader, always himself a ceremonialist, requires assistants who also 
are well versed in the intricacies of the rite, for there is a sacred enclosure to 
erect, an elaborate ground drawing to trace, and paints, feathers, and other 
materials to prepare for the decoration of the runners. Of particular moment is 
the right to cooperate in the making of the ground drawing: 


S. does it for the Llanero, and C. too. D., a very old man, does it too. J. does it for 
the Ollero. T., the one who is holding the Holiness Ceremony today," and D. help him. 


12 Morris Edward Opler, Myths and Tales of the Jicarilla A pachz Indians, pp. 84-86. 
13 The pairing of moon and plants is understandable, for the moon is considered, in Jicarilla 
thought, to be a potent controller of water. And it is logical that Water’s Child, the culture hero 
sired by Water or Moon (depending on myth version) takes his place on this side, while Monster 
Slayer, the child of Sun, throws in his lot with his father and the animals. There is a lack of con- 
sistency in the sex attributed to the moon, and in its feminine phase the linking of the moon and 
the plants is considered particularly appropriate: ‘“The sun is connected with the animals and the 
moon with the fruit because the sun is a man and the moon a woman. The moon takes care of the 
seasons. Therefore, as a woman brings forth children, the moon brings forth fruit.” Opler, Myths 
and Tales ef the Jicarilla Apache Indians, p. 86. 

44 This is another of the major ceremonies of the Jicarilla which has sometimes been referred 
to in the literature as the Bear Dance. 
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My father could do it. The one who has been chosen leader has to ask these men to 
work on it with him. He puts a cigarette on the foot of each one and says, ““You must 
come and help us paint.’® Then my father and those others come. Otherwise they 
wouldn’t do it. 


The mastery of some indispensable aspect of the rite is an accomplishment 
which requires application and earnestness; it is not the result of inspiration or 
divine favor, for this is not a shamanistic ceremony. It is, instead, a traditional 
or “long life’ ceremony, in theory handed down from the beginning of the 
world by one generation of practitioners to the next: 


The right to paint the picture (ground drawing) and learn the songs is not learned 
by shamans. It has been handed down from the beginning. You have to learn it from 
one who knows it. I couldn’t learn it by just watching. I would have to have someone 
show me. He would “give” it to me. Then I could do it. 

The songs and ground drawings were learned before the people came up from below, 
before the emergence. They make the sun and the moon as the first ones were made by 
Holy Boy in the beginning, though his were not a ground drawing but were painted on 
buckskin. It is told about in the story of the emergence. The sun is made round with 
four sets of rays, all of pollen. The moon is made in the shape of the full moon. 

The songs that S. and others sing when they make the sun and moon are about how 
to make the sun. These songs and prayers were given in the world below. These men 
sing of how Ancestral Man and Ancestral Woman were made and of how the people 
traveled up to this earth on the ladder. They sing life songs, too, about the food and the 
animals. 


The boys who expect to run heed certain restrictions during the days im- 
mediately before the rite: 


For several days before the try-outs to determine the best two runners of each side, 
the boys who are going to race do not eat meat. They have to keep away from women 
and are not supposed to smoke either. They keep these restrictions until after the rac- 
ing, until after the ceremony. 


And the youths lose no opportunity to take measures which wil! add to 
their speed and endurance: 


When the boys are practicing for the race, they put a little of the ashes from the 
burned stalk of the sunflower on the inner side of the bottom of each foot. This makes 
them good runners and makes their joints move easily. Also the roots of the small sun- 
flower are chewed, spit out in the hands, and the hands rubbed on the legs. This will 
make the boy a good runner in a short time. 


The race should properly occur at the same place each year, for the corrals 
“stand for the place of emergence” and the race track is thought of as the “‘spot 
from which the first race around the world for the plants and the animals be- 


% This is the forma] manner of requesting ceremonial services. 
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A Ground Drawing of the Jicarilla Relay Race 
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gan.”’ Nearby should be a body of water, symbolic of the traditional lake at 
the place of emergence. 

But it is necessary to repair the track after a full year of neglect and to 
build the leafy corrals anew. As the day set for the start of the ceremony nears, 
the people begin to travel to the site, there to pitch temporary camps. Early 
on the morning of the first day the work on the race track"* and the corrals 
begins: 


The men start early this first morning. They are going to smooth off the race track 
and build the two “kivas” or holy places. The Llanero are going to have their “kiva” 
at the west end. The Ollero will put theirs up in the east. Between the two “kivas,” 
starting at the further end of each, is the race track. It is marked by four rocks of dif- 
ferent colors, making a rectangle. 

They begin working on the race track. They divide it in half. The Llanero take care 
of the west half, and tine Ollero of the east. The leader of each side is in charge and tells 
his men what to do. The rocks at the ends of the tracks are of the four colors, black, 
blue, yellow, and white. The black and white rocks are on the Ollero side; the blue and 
yellow ones on the side of the Llanero. They put fresh feathers of the fast-flying birds 
under the rocks, feathers of the sandhill crane, the cliff swallow, the prairie falcon, and 
the humming bird. Also feathers of the tern, the swan, the black-necked stilts, the robin, 
the duck, the bluebird, and the dove are put there, all mixed up. These feathers will be 
left there all year long. Then at the time of the next race the people will come and bless 
them with pollen and specular iron ore. 

The Pueblo Indians try to get these feathers. They come and take them and put 
them in their kivas. They know we have more power. They always take our [ceremonial] 
bread home to use in their ceremonies too 

While the men are at work on the race track, the women must keep off it, for if a 
menstruating woman crosses it, this will affect the boys who run. 


When the work on the track is well under way, the leader sends some of 
the younger men for small aspens and cottonwoods. Others are clearing away 
the brush and weeds from the place where the circular brush structure, which 
is to be about 14 feet in diameter, will stand. 

When this work is finished, a circle of holes is dug, clockwise. The holes are about two 
feet apart. When the holes are finished, the leader of the side goes around this circle of 
holes clockwise. He prays and drops pollen in each hole, pollen of the sunflower, grama 


16 There is an association of the race track with the Milky Way, because, according to the 
myths, the Milky Way marks the first path of the sun and the moon, the two contestants of the 
first ceremonial relay race. “When the Milky Way was made, it was made as a race track. That’s 
why the people run September fifteenth. There are ‘kivas’ in the Milky Way. In the old times 
the Jicarilla had no games, no fun. So it was made like that to show them. That’s why the people 
have a race track, for they saw how to do it then.” The present race track is thought of as a section 
of the track of the original contest: “‘People now can’t run around the world. So they just run be- 
tween the two points which served as the starting place and the finish of the race around the 
world.” Opler, Myths and Tales of the Jicarilla A pache Indians, p. 86. 
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grass, limber pine, pifion pine, and wormwood; for these are the pollens used in this 
ceremony. 

Then the helpers start to put the little trees in the holes. The door of the Llanero 
“kiva”’ faces east; the door of the Ollero “kiva” faces west. The first trees put up are 
two placed in the hole to the south of the Llanero door opening. Then two are put in the 
hole to the north of the doorway. For the Ollero it is just the opposite. Then the rest of 
the trees are put in, moving clockwise around the circle of holes. At the top of the trees 
that form the doorway a downy feather is put. This is to keep all women, especially 
any menstruating women, out of there. 

While the “‘kiva” is being built, one of the assistants makes a hole in the ground 
at the center. This is the fire pit. The leader kneels in front of this and first prays and 
then sings. He prays and starts in on a second set of songs. Every once in a while he 
motions to the directions. Before him, on the west side of the fire, his helpers are sit- 
ting. 

The younger men continue working on the “kiva.”’ If the trees are not thick enough, 
they dig some more holes and put new ones in. They push boughs in between the trees 
horizontally, so that no one will be able to see into the holy place. Aspen and cotton- 
wood are used for the ‘“‘kiva”’ because they are light and stand for activity. Their leaves 
move all the time. It makes the young people light and active, too, in this ceremony. 


There are no scheduled events for the morning of the second day. If the 
corrals and the race track are not finished to the satisfaction of the leaders uf 
the respective sides, this work continues. Tribesmen and visitors from neighbor- 
ing tribes are still arriving. At noon all the people feast. By midafternoon the 
ceremony proper is resumed: 


After dinner, at about the middie of the afternoon, everyone gets ready. The people 
have been coming to this locality and have been camping all around. They camp any- 
where; the sides do not have to camp separately. Now the men all dress up in their 
best clothes and come together at their “‘kivas.” 

The leaders of the sides make the standards now. Each has a tipi pole there. It is of 
aspen and has to be one that was used ina home, though the same ones do not have to 
be used every year. They have banners there too, made of unblemished buckskin. The 
banner of the Ollero is white with a round yellow sun symbol in the center. The Llanero 
banner is dyed red, and in the middle of it there is the new moon, also yellow. 

These banners belong to the ceremony and are saved and kept from year to year. 
The one in charge for each side takes care of them for a whole year, till the ceremony 
is put on again. The leaders tie these banners at the tops of the poles. The flags are to 
show which side the men are on.”” 

Then the leader puts two eagle feathers at the top of the pole above the banner 
and two ears of corn. He prays and blesses them as he does it. The corn is arranged 


17 One informant stated that these colored buckskin flags (cloth is now used) were not hung 
on the standards in ancient times. Whether this is true or not, they have become an accepted 
feature of the rite, the sides often being referred to as the “Reds” and the “Whites.” The poles 
which I saw in 1934 were about 14 feet long. 
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just the way it grows on the stalk. The corn is fresh; it is this year’s corn. It is a decora- 
tion to show that these Indians are having a ceremony for the fruits and growing things. 
It doesn’t have to be any special kind of corn, just so it is not wormy. Otherwise there 
is nothing special about these ears. They are not saved for any ceremonial purposes; 
afterwards they are thrown away, for fresh ones are used every year. 

Each side has its drum ready now too. The right way is to use the black pottery 
drum in this ceremony. The pottery drum makes more noise than any other kind: that 
is why they use it. The drum is covered with unblemished, tanned hide from a buffalo. 
The drum of the Llaneros has a new moon painted on the hide, and that of the Olleros 
has the yellow sun in the middle with yellow rays, four in each direction. 

Now that we have saws and other tools and can clean out the inside of trees and can 
make big drums easily, large wooden drums are used. But this type has come in just 
lately. They didn’t used to use it. The pottery drum is the oldest type I know anything 
about. The drum used is supposed to belong to the ceremony and is used only for this 
ceremony. 


This gathering and arrangement of equipment is followed by a festive 
horseback parade of the men of each band to separate race tracks. There, in 
trial races, the best runners among the boys are selected for honorary positions 
in the contest of the next day. To be the first or second runner of a side is a 
real prize, and there is probably keener competitive spirit evidenced now than 
will appear in the final race: 


Then the leader of the Llanero takes the flag and tells his men to line up on horse- 
back. The flag and drum are carried ahead and they go along, singing. They go to the 
northwest for about a mile by an old trail and get to the race track that they customar- 
ily use for their try-outs. This track stretches east and west, though there is no rule 
about it. All they need is a level place. 

When they get there all the young fellows take off their clothes. To start them off 
they line them up, count to four, and at four they go. Sometimes they throw something 
up in the air, and when it hits the ground the boys start. The old men watch and pick 
the winners. They pick a first and a second. 

The Ollero are doing the same thing. They line up and are led by those who carry 
the flag and drum. About a mile away toward the southwest, toward Rock Lake, they 
have their place for the try-outs. Their boys line up and see who can get to the finish 
first, and they find out who are the two best runners. 


After the preliminary races, the men hurry back to their respective corrals. 
They are in holiday mood and are eager to voice a challenge to the opposition: 


After the try-outs, the men of each side return to their “kivas.” The flag is put at 
the right side of the door. The leader tells the men to come in and get aspen and cotton- 
wood branches and to line up. They are going to march and dance down the race track 
to the “kiva” of their opponents. They do it mostly to fill up the day, for rivalry and 
pleasure. All the women and children get on horseback or stand along the sides to 
watch. 

When the men are all inside, fresh branches of aspen and cottonwood are handed 
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to them. They begin to dance and sing, waving the branches up and down. They dance 
around the inside sunwise and come out in front of the “kiva.”’ Their leader takes the 
flag and stands in front of them. Next comes a man with the drum. 

They line up like this at each “kiva” and then the two sides begin to shuffle toward 
each other, singing and drumming as they come. Each side has its own song for this 
marching. The two lines come slowly toward each other. As they draw near the singing 
grows louder, and they shout. The Llanero are on the south side, toward the “kivas.”’ 
At the middle, when they meet, they dance backward and forward three times and 
they finally pass the fourth time. 

The dance continues until each side stands before the doorway of the “‘kiva” of the 
other. They dance back and forth four times before this doorway. The dance down the 
whole length of the track has taken a long time and the men are very tired, so they rest 
for a short time before starting back. , 
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They re-form their lines and start back. The same marching song as before is sung 
by each side. As the two sides near each other, there is much shouting and joking. 
Before passing they both go forward and backward three times again and pass on the 
fourth time. On the way back, it is the Ollero who pass on the inside of the track. As the 
lines pass, some even try to pull their opponents on their side or strike them, in play, 
with the branches. 

Upon reaching their own “kivas” the dance continues right into the enclosures and 
around clockwise. The drum is set down and everyone comes forward, rubs his hands 
over the painted figure where the drum has been pounded, and then he rubs his hands 
over his face, legs, and all the parts of his body. Then the group disbands and the men 
go to their camps. By this time it is sundown or close to it. 


For the young people the second night is given over to feasting and social 
dancing. The ceremonial leader and those who feel responsible for the re- 
ligious success of the undertaking have more serious business, however: 

In the evening of the second day, the younger people gather on the outskirts of the 
camps for social dancing. Sometimes they dance all night. 


In the “kivas,”’ though, the old men who have charge of the ceremony gather to- 
gether and sing songs to bring success for their side the next day. And they sing for long 
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life, for good luck for everyone, and for things like that. All of them sing together. 
Sometimes they sing all night. They pray for the crops and for the health of the people. 


The ceremonial relay race takes place during the third morning. But many 
important acts must be concluded before the actual running starts: 


Early in the morning the first of the men gather at the holy places. For each “‘kiva”’ 
there is a door-keeper and he puts up a robe at the entrance and allows no one to enter 
who has no business in there. 

One of the men is going to get the paints ready. He smokes and puffs smoke to the 
directions before he begins his work. All the old men in there do this. He throws pollen 
to the directions and prays for a long time first. Then he makes a little fire and burns 
sunflower stalk. He mixes the ashes and charcoal with water to make a black paint. He 
has other kinds of coloring matter which he puts in water. He makes brown, using yel- 
low ochre, and he makes red and white and other colors. 

Some of the men come in with dead birds. The feathers of these will be used for 
decorating the boys. They use many different feathers for this purpose, feathers from 
the cliff swallow, the red-headed woodpecker, the duck, the sandhill crane, the blue- 
bird, the humming bird, the hawk, and the eagle. 

The man who is going to care for the feathers and the decorations goes to the north- 
west corner, where the drum is standing, and begins to sing and beat on it. Then he be- 
gins to shred some narrow yucca strips which are later to be tied to the ankles and wrists 
of the boys. This will be done to protect the boys, so that no wicked men or women 
[witches] can hurt them. Then aspen or cottonwood leaves are stuck in the yucca bands 
to help the boys’ speed. 

The leader is ready to begin work on the ground drawing now. First he marks the 
fire place with pollen and then he puts pollen over the place where the ground drawing is 
to be. Sand is placed according to his directions. He has a bundle of four eagle tail 
feathers. He uses this as a broom and brushes and makes level the sand on which the 
drawing is going to be made. Then he kneels and prays for a long time. Finally he sings. 

He is going to have three helpers with this work and they join him now. The four 
men kneel and open up little buckskin bags containing coloring material. Each throws 
a pinch of every one of them to the directions. As they pray, they drop pinches of the 
paints on the ground where the pictures will be. Before they start in, the leader sepa- 
rates the bundle of eagle feathers and gives one to each man to use as a brush in his 
work. If they ‘are making four different figures, each man works on one by himself. The 
others can give him advice and help though. 

The figures do not have to be the same ones every year and do not have to be ar- 
ranged in the same way. The men use their judgment. The sun and the moon are al- 
ways shown and usually two of the fast birds. But they have a good many to choose 
from—sun, moon, earth, sky, and of the birds, sandhill crane, goose, grebe (?), swallow, 
humming bird, and prairie falcon. They change off with the birds each year. This year 
the Llanero used the sandhiil crane for their big bird and the Ollero used the prairie 
falcon. Next year the Llanero might use the prairie falcon.'* They usually use one of 


18 T was permitted to stay in the Llanero corral during the morning of September 15, 1934, 
and witnessed the making of the ground drawing and the preparation of the runners. My note 
describing the ground drawing of this occasion is as follows: 
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these big birds. Behind this one they can use one of the smaller ones, like the humming 
bird or the cliff swallow. But often they use two big birds and do not draw the small 
ones at all. Then they make some of the boys up to resemble the small ones. 

All the while, other men are doing different things. The one who is preparing the 
paints continues at it. The other man keeps at his work, pulling out feathers and shred- 
ding yucca. He is singing, and every once in a while he beats on the drum. 


Enough materials are now ready for the costuming and decorating of the 
runners, and “the one in charge of the paints begins to call for the boys who are 
going to run.” 


They begin to file in and strip. The old man prays and motions over his paints and 
then puts some of each kind first on the right foot of each boy and then on the left 
foot.!® Now others who are assisting are ready to paint each boy’s body to resemble a 
bird. 

First they take the boys who won the try-outs. They are very careful about how 
they dress these two on each side. The two best runners on the Llanero side, the moon’s 
side, are dressed the same way. This is the side that stands for the plants. These boys 
stand for the water beetle, too, because Water Beetle ran against Coyote in the race for 
the girls in the beginning.*® The coloring is supposed to suggest a beetle, and the two 
outspread feathers on the headband are just like the “horns” of the beetle. 

The headband worn by these boys is of yucca.” Attached to this band is a little 


“Four small drawings, each less than a foot across, had been made. Each was about two feet 
from the other and they extended in a single line, running from a spot about a yard from the door 
toward the northwest. The drawings were in this position so that the boys could come around the 
corral clockwise and walk on them as they went out of the door. 

“The drawing nearest the door was the sandhill crane, done very realistically in white and 
showing the characteristic elongated neck. The next was the cliff swallow, done in blue and white 
and showing the forked tail. Next was a round figure in solid blue with an outer edge of red and 
with four red rays running toward the cardinal directions from it. On each side it was flanked 
by a straight line. This represented the moon. The blue symbolized the biue sky. The last figure 
was identical in form and size with the moon but had a yellow inner circle. This represented the 
sun.” 

The ground drawing of another year was described thus: “The sun was nearest the door, then 
the moon, then the birds—sandhill crane first, the prairie falcon next, cliff swallow next, and 
humming bird last. All the birds faced the east. The sun was of pollen, the moon of black specular 
iron ore, the birds the same colors as they are in life.” 

In still another example drawn for me by an informant, no birds appear. The representation 
consists of four circles of solid color, the first (nearest the entrance) brown, and the others blue, 

yellow, and black. Each circle has four pollen lines radiating from it in each direction, and the 
first three have a band of specular iron ore around the outer marin. In the order mentioned, they 
symbolize the earth, the sky, the sun, and the moon. 

1 The right foot, hand, or side usually takes precedence over the left in Jicarilla ritual 
contexts. 

*° For the origin myths of this ceremonial race in which all these protagonists are listed and 
described see Morris Edward Opler, Myths and Tales of the Jicarilla Apache Indians, pp. 80-86, 
268-269. 

*t Note that this headband is of vegetal material while that of the opposing side is made of an 
animal product. 
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circle of yucca to which two feathers of the cliff swallow are tied. These boys have their 
faces colored red with red ochre, and there are two slanting lines of black on their 
cheeks. They wear earrings of shell or sometimes of long slender pieces of bone. These 
hang down a long way. A leaf of narrow yucca is tied around their necks. A triangular 
shaped space around the neck and upper chest is painted white with white clay. There 

is a new moon at the neck, outlined in black, white inside. 

The rest of the body to the knees, except for the arms below the elbows, is colored 
black. White downy feathers of the prairie falcon are stuck around the edges of this 
black area. The arms below the elbows and the hands are painted white with a row of 
dots of black paint. At the wrists are strings of yucca. 

These two boys wear kilts of buckskin. The upper part of the kilt is painted with 
white clay. The lower fringe is colored with a yellow ochre of a dark shade. (Some ochre 
is like that.) On the white part are painted pictures of the plants and fruits, things like 
the chokecherry, a corn stalk with an immature ear and pollen on top, and a full- i 
grained ear of corn. On the back other fruits and plants appear. 

When the kilt gets worn out, or when the boy who ran with it last dies (for then 
they always replace it), a different one would be made and different fruits and plants 
might be represented on it. 

The lower legs of the boys are painted white with a row of black dots. There are 
yucca leaves tied at the ankles too. These two boys never wear moccasins; they stand 
for the pl: 1ts and therefore don’t have the buckskin (an animal product). None of the 
runners on this side wears moccasins. 


Quite different is the manner in which the principal runners of the opposing 
faction are costumed: 


For the Ollero, the side of the sun and the animals, with the white flag, the two fast 
runners are dressed in another way. They stand for the coyote of the race around the 
world. They have a headband of buckskin. Fastened to it are two front wing feathers 
of the prairie falcon. On top of these feathers are downy feathers of the eagle. The 
feathers stand for the coyote’s ears. The spread of the feathers is symbolic of the bird 
in flight too. 

The two sides exchange these headbands each year, though the big hawk really 
belongs to the animals’ side and the cliff swallow to the fruit side.” One year the best 
two Ollero runners wear the headbands with the hawk feathers and the next year they 
wear the bands with the cliff swallow feathers. The colors and other parts of the dress 
remain the same for the same side; just these headdresses are exchanged. 

The faces of these two boys are painted red with a biue slanting line along each side. 
A triangular space at the neck is blue, with a round white sun in the middle. The lower 
parts of the arms and legs are blue. The rest of the body is greyish. Along the borders of 
the grey are black spots of black clay. While they are wet, feathers are stuck on them. 
When the boy runs they fly off. White dots of paint are put on the blue of the arms and 
legs, and feathers are stuck there with them. Yucca strings are tied at the wrists and 
ankles. 


® This is undoubtedly a concession to the common and co-operative aspects of the rite, and 
calls attention again to the lack of bitter rivalry between the sides. 
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The kilt is of light yellow with animals painted on it in white. The deer always ap- 
pears on these costumes. There is a belt of otter skin with tail attached. These boys wear 
moccasins whick are yellow except for red at the top. All the runners on this side wear 
moccasins, because they stand for the animals and have buckskin for making them. 


When the victors of the preliminary races have been appropriately designed 
and garbed, attention is transferred to the other boys. By the liberal use of 
paints and feathers, the runners are made to symbolize various birds. “Some 
are all black; they are blackbirds. Some are painted to resemble other birds.” 
Downy feathers are affixed to their bodies. The sticky leaves of certain plants 
such as blazing star and the yellow evening primrose are moistened and stuck 
on their bodies with little downy feathers too. Many of the boys wear amulets 
tied in their hair, bird claws enclosed in buckskin containers. 

By the time the last boy is costumed, the ground drawing, too, is com- 
pleted, and the final acts to be conducted within the corrals take place: 


The boys line up. They are in two rows behind the ground drawing, facing it. One 
of the two best runners stands at the head of each line. Beginning with those in front 
and going toward the back, someone hands them short lengths of aspen wood to hold 
during the running, and also branches of aspen to held in each hand. The short pieces 
are to help them in running. 

The old men start singing and the boys dance in place. The songs are about the race, 
and everyone in there shouts now and then. At the end of this singing they call out four 
times. Then the marching song begins. 

The line closest to the wall of the “kiva’’ now advances. The fastest boy of this side 
heads the line and he puts his right foot on the first figure, his left foot on the second, 
and so on, till he gets to the door. Each boy, as he goes out, is handed a downy feather 
and he blows it up to the sun. 

Behind the first boy come those in his line, and then the second line of boys, led by 
the second-best runner, walks through the ground drawings and out of the holy place 
in the same way. The same thing is taking place in the other “‘kiva.” 

After the boys have gone out, the men still in the holy place come up and, use the 
rest of the paints and feathers. They rub themselves with sand from the ground drawing 
for health and good luck. 


A dance down the length of the race track, much like that of the preceding 
day, now takes place. Two girls, perhaps representative of the maidens who 
were pledged to marry the victor of the race of tradition, participate this 
time.” 


Two girls, one from each side, lead their sides over to the opposite ends of the race 
course. The girl is dressed in buckskin. In her right hand she carries an ear of corn and 
in her left hand she holds a white eagle tail feather. Behind her is the leader of the side 
carrying the banner. Behind him comes a man carrying the drum. A group of singers 
follows him. Then come about ten older men who are lined up in front of the runners. 


*% In recent years no girls have taken part in this final procession. 
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They carry aspen and cottonwood branches in their hands. Heading each line of run- 
ners is a man with a long feather or a wing of one of the four main birds in his hand. 
Behind the boys come any who want to. 

Both sides dance forward. They meet in the middle. The two lines of old men meet 
and dance back and forth, passing each other and dancing back again. All the people 
gather around and shout and have fun with them. The fourth time they pass, the Whites 
(Ollero) pass on the side toward the “‘kivas.”’ Each side continues to the “kiva”’ of the 
other. The Ollero take their flag and put it up in front of the “kiva” of the Llanero. 
Each side puts its drum and the branches down by the “‘kiva”’ of the other. The Llanero 
put their drum at the northeast rock. The Ollero put theirs at the southwest. 

At the end of the race, the old men of the side that wins hit their opponents’ drum 
four times. If one side wants to give up, if the boys are too tired to run any more, the 
drum is used in this way too. For the use of the runners, a container of water is brought 
to the place where each drum is. 

Now half the boys who have danced down to the opponent’s “kiva” walk back to 
their own side. The two girls who led the dance go away. The race is about to begin. 
The Llanero are on the outside of the track; the Ollero are on the side toward the 
“‘kivas.” The two best runners of each side are now at opposite ends, at the head of 
each line. They are behind small stones about two inches in diameter which are flush 
with the ground.* 

Just before the boys start running, the leader of the side or some man who has 
charge of them, hits each boy on the leg with a stick of the sunflower stalk. Then the 
boys will not perspire or be tired. This is done when the boys are all in line and ready to 
run. 


The racing proper is preceded by a ceremonial run by four old men who 
are not competing with each other, but are “‘making a path” for the younger 
contestants:* 


Two old men are standing before the lines on the west side. They start off slowly 
and trot the length of the track, crossing the colored rocks from the inside. Two other 
old men are standing there, and they start when the others come past the rocks. These 
old men stay even with each other; they are not really racing. They represent the four 
supernaturals who ran this way in the first race, before the sun, the moon, and the fast 
birds started in earnest. 

When the last two old men pass the rocks at the west end the two young runners 
start off as fast as they can. The people bet on the race.” Everyone is excited. The 
women give their call as they sit on horses and watch the running.”” 


*% These are not the large colored rocks under which the feathers have been placed, but 
smaller stones a little farther back on which the contestants rest the right foot until the runners 
for whom they are waiting have passed the colored rocks. 

* These four old men represent Monster Slayer, Ancestral Man, Water’s Child and White 
God, participants in the original race of this kind. The impersonators of the first two, in the order 
named, run for the Ollero, and the impersonators of the last two run for the Llanero. 

% After the introduction of firearms, the results of the first lap were appropriately signalized: 
“Tf the Ollero boy wins the first lap, they shoot off a gun on his side.” 

7 This is a high-pitched call of applause uttered by women on ceremonial occasions. 
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When these first two runners pass the rocks, the second man on each side starts off. 
Any one cf the boys who are painted can take a turn running for his side now. The run- 
ners do not have to take part in any certain order after the first two on each side have had 
their turns. If it is behind, a side will put its best man in and catch up. Some boys run 
four or five times, some just once. There does not have to be the same number of run- 
ners on each side. 


There are two men on each side who police the track and keep the people back and 
who watch how the race is going. One from a side is at each end of the track. The two 
opposite each other in each half of the track, one an Ollero and one a Llanero, mark the 
place where the runners meet going in oppos'te directions as soon as one side has an ad- 
vantage. Their partners mark the place in the other half 

Thus, if one side steadily pulls ahead, the men iz. the two halves will approach each 
other. When one side has an advantage of more than half the race track, these men will 
meet and cross, and the race ends. The race has to continue until one side loses this 
much or gives up. The racing usually starts about the middle of the morning and is over 
shortly after noon. 


No bitterness is felt over the outcome; the losers must show sportsman- 
ship and generosity. The last hours of the ceremony are given over to feasting, 
dancing, and other entertainment. 


After the race, the old men of each side, followed by the young fellows, dance to the 
middle again. All gather around. The women of the side that lost throw in fruit and 
meat and hides, and all scramble for them. The members of each side dance to their 
“kivas” and dance inside. They put the drum in there, and the boys put on their 
clothes. They take the buckskin, corn, and feathers from the standard, leaving only the 
pole up. Anyone can take the corn and eagle feathers. 

After the race and ceremonial dancing are over the people eat. After feasting they 
dress up again. They have a war dance to the southwest, behind the “kiva.” If some 
men want to have horse racing, they have it on the track at this time; and if anyone 
wants to have a bucking horse contest, they have it also. 

When the sun sets they all go home and eat. Afterward they have a round dance that 
lasts all night. Sometimes they have the clowns come during this last night, but not 
always.** By the next morning the San Antonio feast is over. 


What is the origin of this Jicarilla ceremonial relay race? On the basis of 
comparative Apachean materials and internal evidence, it seems certain that 
basic patterns of the rite are intrusive. No other Apachean tribe practices 
relay racing’® and there are many features of this ceremony which are un- 


28 The clowns were expected to perform at the ceremony held in 1934. They did not appear 
however, and this explanation was offered: ‘“There were no clowns at the September fifteenth feast 
as was planned because one of the men who lived a long way off would not go back to get the cap 
that he had forgotten and left at his camp. They have a certain number of caps that the clowns 
wear and have to make that many dancers.” 

2° Gifford, in the Apache-Pueblo trait list to which reference has already been made, credits 
the Northern Tonto of the Western Apache with a relay race. An isolated instance would not sub- 
stantially affect the point made here. 
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Apachelike. For instance, the corrals in which the Jicarilla runners are pre- 
pared are called by a term which means “holy place” but which is ordinarily re- 
served for the Pueblo kiva. The number of days devoted to the ceremony, 
three, is decidedly atypical in Apache ritual, though Parsons has pointed out 
that ‘“‘at Isleta, Picuris, and Taos three, or more often five, takes the place of 
four as a favored numeral...” To name a day of ceremony after a saint is 
hardly the Apache gesture either. 

Besides the Jicarilla, non-Pueblo peoples of the Southwest who practiced 
relay racing are the Pima,*® Papago" and Maricopa.” The mechanics of this 
racing, the type of race-track, the method of starting the contest and determin- 
ing the winning side, are much like what has been described for the Jicarilla, 
as Russell’s® account indicates. But except for the fact that the Pimas sing 
songs referring to birds, and dance in preparation for the running, I cannot 
find any important resemblances on the conceptual side. For this reason and 
because of distance and lack of contact, I cannot believe that these peoples 
were directly involved in this Jicarilla ceremonial growth. 

It is mainly on other grounds that the Keres and western Pueblos must be 
eliminated from direct responsibility for the Jicarilla development. In a general 
way the purposes for which these Pueblos race are not separated by any vast 
gulf from the Jicarilla motives. A survey of the writings of Parsons, Goldfrank, 
Bunzel, Fewkes, Kennard, White, Voth, Dorsey, Cushing, Beaglehole, Bene- 
dict, Hodge, Stephan, Stevenson and others indicates that these Pueblo 
peoples race for rain, clouds, fruit, to hasten the ripening of the crops and for 
speed, health and longevity. And many of the particular traits could be in- 
terchanged with Jicarilla examples. Zuni runners are imbued with the power 
of swift-flying birds, and a Hopi racing song mentions the hawks. Hopi run- 
ners also remain continent. Even closer is the Hopi belief that racing helps 
the sun to move across the sky. 

But the formal elements contrast more sharply. Relay racing is entirely 
absent in the west; instead we find kick-stick racing, kick-ball racing, racing 
against whipping Kachinas, long-distance racing, running by men to overtake 
women who must then surrender standards or baskets, racing of farmers after 
a day of work in the fields, and racing of ‘‘aunts” for the benefit of children of 
the clan. Additionally, it is difficult to see how Keresan or Western Pueblo 
peoples could have had enough contact with the Jicarilla to seriously effect 
their ritual life. This leaves the Tanoan Pueblos, those closest to the Jicarilla 


% Frank Russell, Tke Pima Indians (Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology. Washington, 1905), pp. 173-174; Goddard, Indians of the Southwest, p. 139. 

* Ruth Murray Underhill, Singing For Power (Berkeley, 1938), p. 152. 

® Leslie Spier, Yuman Tribes of the Gila River (University of Chicago Publications in An- 
thropology, 1933), pp. 335-336. 

%3 Loc. cit. 
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and with whom the Jicarilla have most trade and marriage relations, as sources 
from which the impetus may have come. 

Since Dr. Parsons has suggested that the “Jicarilla Apache... have 
borrowed the relay race from Taos, if not from Picuris” it may be helpful to 
review the similarities we know exist between the Apache and the northern- 
most Tiwa-speaking pueblo. Ceremonial relay races at Taos are dated by the 
church calendar, occurring May 3, Holy Cross Day, and September 30, San 
Geronimo Day. A permanent race track, running east and west, is maintained, 
and the purpose of the contest is to aid Sun and Moon in their travels. Those 
who participate also gain long life for themselves from Sun and Moon. Sides are 
chosen according to kiva moiety and trial races are held to determine who shall 
run first in the final event. The night before the race there is singing in rival 
kivas. The bodies of the runners are painted and feather down is affixed to 
them by the fresh paint. Before starting the runners blow pollen into the air 
(compare the blowing of feathers by the Jicarilla). The track is bounded by 
rocks on which paint has been daubed. Myths of a race around the world with 
additional wives for the winner have been collected for Taos, but these relate 
to the long distance races which used to be run in January, and not to the 
relay race. These cross-country runs, however, were also to help the sun and 
moon in their courses.™ 

The relay race at Picuris, the other Tiwa-speaking pueblo from which, 
according to Dr. Parsons, the Jicarilla counterpart may have been derived, 
also offers a respectable list of similarities. The race takes place on a Saint’s 
day (San Lorenzo Day, August 10) on a permanent track which stretches 
east and west. The race is by moiety and is run for Sun and Moon. The contest- 
ants practice continence for four days in advance. Their bodies are painted, 
eagle down is sprinkled over the paint, they wear yucca necklaces, wrist- 
lets, and anklets, and some runners use head bands to which eagle feathers, 
called “‘horns,” are fastened. There is feasting during the day and a circle 
dance at night, after the race. A dance of two opposing lines of townspeople 
holding poplar branches has been recorded for Picuris, but in connection with 
a long distance race and not with the relay race.® 

I can find no published account of ceremonial relay racing for Sandia, 
but for the other Tiwa-speaking pueblo, Isleta, there are available data. 
Isletan mythology includes a story of a race around the world in which the 
opposing sides run for the sun and the moon, respectively. The Jicarilla as- 


% This summary has been condensed from Elsie Clews Parsons, Taos Pueblo (General Series 
in Anthropology, No. 2., 1936), pp. 83, 85, 96-97; Elsie Clews Parsons, Taos Tales (Memoirs of 
the American Folk-lore Society, Vol. 34, 1940), p. 40 et seq.; Elsie Clews Parsons, Pueblo Indian 
Religion. 

% Elsie Clews Parsons, Picuris, New Mexico (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 41, No. 2, 
1939); Elsie Clews Parsons, Pueblo Indian Religion, p. 62. 
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sociation of Sun with animals, Moon with plants is lacking, however, for in 
this tale deer represents the moon, and hawk the sun. The relay races of Isleta 
(there are three or four of them run on successive Sundays) are correlated 
with the church calendar, the first being held on Easter Sunday. They are 
run on a permanent east-west race course for the purpose of aiding the sun’s 
progress. At midnight before the race, offerings may be buried in the center 
of this track. Sides may be organized by allowing the leaders alternately to 
pick the best runners from those who wish to compete, but teams based on 
the moiety division or some other duality (married vs. unmarried; those who 
live on opposite sides of the river, etc.) are also known. Racing between west 
side and east side peoples (the dividing line being drawn through the Black 
Eyes square kiva) has also been mentioned, with the west side people carrying a 
red flag (compare the red banner of the Jicarilla west side, the Llanero) and 
the east side people bearing a blue banner. Participants must remain continent 
for four days before the running. The night before the race a ceremony is 
held in the kiva. While the racers are being made ready, two war captains 
exclude intruders from the kiva. In preparation for the race the faces of 
the members of one side are streaked with red paint, and white paint is 
similarly used on members of the opposition. For one of the races at least, 
that between the little boys, bird symbols are painted on the backs of some of 
the runners, though rabbit and turtle designs are also in evidence. Ceremonial- 
ists strive to protect the runners from witchcraft, and sometimes extract 
“strings” from their legs. When the sunlight enters the sun hole in the top of 
the roof of the kiva, the town chief sprinkles the sun spot with pollen. The 
banners are placed on each side of the kiva ladder. A participant may run 
several times in the same race. There is betting on the outcome, especially of 
the first heat. At each end of the track is a water container for the use of the 
runners. There are human markers who approach each other from either end 
of the course as the contest nears its close. After the race, all return to the 
kiva and, led by the drum, make a circuit of the town. Finally food and pre- 
sents are distributed by the loser (the person who is finally overtaken by a 
member of the other side to terminate the race) though they are furnished by 
the winning side. A circle dance is often held in the evening.™ 

For the Towa pueblo of Jemez there is little material about ceremonial 
relay racing, but that little is highly significant, for it links the practice with 
hunting magic: “...the Tabé’sh (a clown society) race with the men’s 
Eagle society after they come out from their January retreat. This may be a 
relay or quasi-relay race; the track runs east and west, and, like the Taos 


% Elsie Clews Parsons, Pueblo Indian Religion; Elsie Clews Parsons, Isleta, New Mexico 
(Forty-seventh Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 1929-30), pp. 324-330, 
386-390; Charles F. Lummis, The Land of Poco Tiempo, pp. 109-130. 
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track, is marked by a small boulder shrine. Black-paint-all-over starts behind; 
when he overtakes a runner he checks him by holding out his arm and then 
smears him with black paint for good luck (power) in hunting.’”*” 

We pass in our survey to the Tewa-speaking pueblos, first taking up San 
Juan, geographically the nearest to the Jicarilla country. Despite the fact that 
the avowed purpose of the San Juan race is for rain and the sides are not as- 
sociated with Sun and Moon, it furnishes some of the closest parallels to 
Jicarilla usage. 

The relay race takes place on a Saint’s day (San Juan day, June 24) 
every second year, alternating with a war dance. Permanent tracks are main- 
tained by the Pueblo. They are bounded by stones under which feathers are 
placed and at which offerings are made. The racers divide according to moiety. 
The Summer men stand at the west end of the race track with a red banner. 
They are alleged to represent the feminine principle. The Winter men take 
the east end of the course. Their banner is white and the term by which their 
side is known denotes “strong” and ‘“manlike.” In a San Juan myth (one 
which does not mention racing, however) the Summer People are described 
as living in western mountains and living upon fruits while the Winter People 
dwell to the east and subsist upon the meat of animals. This conceptual align- 
ment of red, west, vegetal food, female principle on one hand, and white, east, 
meat, male principle on the other, exactly duplicates the Jicarilla arrangement 
if we consider that in Jicarilla thought the moon has feminine attributes and 
the sun is always masculine. The San Juan race is preceded by kiva ritual, four 
ceremonialists are chosen to run first (perhaps they are equivalent to the four 
old men of the Jicarilla) and the runners paint and decorate their bodies.** 

For the other Tewa pueblos data are more scanty. Relay races are run at 
Santa Clara, according to Parsons, and there is an association of one side 
with west and red, the other with east and white. Ritual precedes the run- 
ning.** Hewett* gives a poetic interpretation of what I take to be this race 
and the one at San Ildefonso, calling it “a dramatization of the conflict be- 
tween the seasons, the red clouds of the summer contesting with the gray 
clouds of the winter for the supremacy which marks the decline of one season 
and the advent of the next.’’ He does not, however, give the source for this 
notion. The San Ildefonso relay race, for which the moiety division is utilized, 

37 Parsons, Pueblo Indian Religion, p. 908. 

38 J. P. Harrington, The Ethnogeography of the Tewa Indians (Twenty-ninth Annual Report 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 1907-08), pp. 211, 217; Elsie Clews Parsons, The Social 
Organization of the Tewa of New Mexico (Memoir of the American Anthropological Association, 
No. 36, 1929, pp. 233-234; Parsons, Tewa Tales (Memoirs of the American Folk-lore Society, Vol. 
19, 1926), p. 15; H. J. Spinden, Songs of the Tewa (New York, 1933), p. 98. 

3° Parsons, Social Organization of Tewa, pp. 234-235. 
© E. L. Hewett, Ancient Life in the American Southwest (Indianapolis, 1930), p. 129. 
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occurs on San Antonio’s day, June 13." It will be remembered that the Jicarilla 
call their racing a fiesta of San Antonio day. 

The only other Tewa Pueblo for which information of this kind is available 
is Nambé. Here the race is held San Francisco day, October 4, unless the Deer 
or Elk dance substitutes for it. The track runs east and west and again the 
Winter People are on the east side and the Summer People on the west. The 
runners are insured against injury by ceremonialism. The race is said to be 
for Sun, Moon, Morning Star and Evening Star.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


A number of conclusions, which must, of course, remain tentative until 
our knowledge of Tanoan Pueblo relay racing is more complete, seem in order. 
The first is that the ceremonial relay race of the Jicarilla has been a feature 
of the ritual of that tribe for a good number of years. The integration of the 
practice with the social organization and its reflection in the mythology sug- 
gest this, as do the statements of informants. One man, over seventy years 
old when I consulted him, said: ‘‘We have had the race since I was a little 
boy. I saw my first race when I was about sixteen years old. [It was at this 
time that he was called upon to participate.] This was in the Cimarron region. 
I didn’t have a pony and therefore didn’t get to those held before my sixteenth 
year. We held it in Lincoln county when we were taken down to Mescalero 
(1883-87). We have held it near Albuquerque too.” 

A second conclusion is that Dr. Parsons’ generalization, ‘“‘the relay race 
on a permanent race course is characteristic of Tiwa, the kick-stick or ball, 
over a wild course, of the other Pueblo,’ requiries revision. As our survey 
has shown, every Tewa and Towa Pueblo concerning which we have even a 
few scraps of evidence, is found to practice relay racing, and it is among these 
Pueblos that some of the most interesting and original concepts are associated 
with the running. The recognition of the basic character of the relay race for 
all the Tanoan Pueblos opens the possibility that Tewa or Towa influences 
may also have been felt by the Jicarilla. 

My third conclusion is directly related to this possibility. In my judgment 
Dr. Parsons” derivation of the Jicarilla rite from Taos or Picuris is an over- 
simplification. The Jicarilla relay race is a blend of at least two strains, of 
which but one can be traced to Taos or Picur’s. On the basis of present material 
it seems plain that the concepts of racing for Sun and Moon, with benefits 
of longevity and health to the runners, and of racing around the world, with 


“! Parsons, Social Organization of Tewa, p. 235. 

Tbid., p. 235. 

“8 Parsons, Pueblo Indian Religion, p. 958. 

“* When Dr. Parsons wrote my full Jicarilla data were not yet available. 
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overtones for human fertility, are basically Tiwa and represent the funda- 
mental contribution of these Pueblos to the Jicarilla rite. 

But the other important idea found in the Jicarilla complex, that of speci- 
fically running for plants and meat and of identifying a side or division of the 
tribe with one of these products, is encountered only among the Tewa and 
Towa. Moreover the exact alignment of directions, colored banners, and food 
products observed by the Jicarilla is found only among the Tewa. Conse- 
quently we must conclude that the development of the Jicarilla ritual has been 
a much more involved process than has been realized and that contacts with 
San Juan, at least, as well as with Taos and Picuris, were of great significance. 

My final conclusion is that no scrutiny of Pueblo data will entirely explain 
the Jicarilla development. A strictly diffusionistic inquiry will give only back- 
ground, at best. This is no simple borrowing; the creative zeal with which the 
Jicarilla have seized upon the Pueblo traits requires attention. The Jicarilla 
concentrated upon the relay race and elaborated it. Among the Tanoan Pueb- 
los the relay race is usually one of a number of events which take place on the 
Saint’s day. At Taos, for example, there is the display of the image of the 
saint, the appearance of the clowns, and the pole climbing. At Isleta a scalp 
ceremony and dance, carried on in conjunction with the relay race, may over- 
shadow it. At other places particular dances may be substituted for the relay 
race. But the Jicarilla have raised the relay race to high estate. Because they 
have accepted interpretations from more than one Pueblo source, their ideo- 
iogical associations with each side (color, banner, direction, supernaturals, 
food products, etc.) are more complex than for any single Pueblo. Though 
feasting, social dancing, and even the appearance of clowns may mark the 
Jicarilla ceremony, none of these compete with the relay racing for the central 
place in the three-day gathering. To all that they could learn from the Pueblos, 
the Jicarilla have added refinements of their own. The elaborate ground- 
drawings, to point to but one spectacular trait, are not mentioned for the 
relay racing ritual of the Pueblos; in fact the only hint of ground-drawing at 
all for the Pueblo relay race is the sprinkling of the pollen on the sun spot at 
Isleta. 

We may suppose that the relay race, with the associations lent it in the 
Pueblo area, was received enthusiastically and developed rapidly and fully 
by the Jicarilla because it was so appropriate to the needs and nature of 
Jicarilla culture. Not only did the Jicarilla have the social structure to accom- 
modate it (the two bands), and a long-standing respect for Sun and Moon as 
important supernaturals, but, being primarily hunters and gatherers, they 
were spurred by a profound interest in a dual food supply, an even-handed 
interest which the more agricultural Pueblos could not match. 


CLAREMONT COLLEGE 
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RECENT CLUES TO ATHAPASCAN PRE- 
HISTORY IN THE SOUTHWEST By EDWARD TWITCHELL HALL, JR. 


OR the past few years archeological research in the southwest has been 

directed toward gaining an insight into Navajo history and prehistory. 
While scientific interest in the Navajo problem is relatively recent, consider- 
able data has been accumulated, data which may be variously interpreted. 

The development of the Navajo problem is interesting in light of the 
history of the study of archeology and the way in which archeological prob- 
lems have been solved in the past. In the present instance the attack has 
been launched on several fronts instead of from one angle or point of view. 
This was made possible by the number of workers and their varied interests, 
and also by our progress in unravelling the threads of Anasazi prehistory. 
Keur, Farmer, Van Valkenburgh, Malcolm, and others have utilized the direct 
historical approach. Mera and Hibben have implied that their studies of the 
Largo' and Gallina? Phases may have some bearing on the prehistoric 
Navajo, while work by the writer with the Rosa Phase has unearthed evidence 
that may eventually prove significant to the synthesis of Athapascan pre- 
history. 

Those working in the historic field have given us a good idea as to the 
degree of cultural change in the Navajo over a two to four hundred year 
period. Navajo hogans during this time span show variation in accordance 
with their location, age, available building material and cultural contacts. 
Regardless of architectural innovations in Navajo, the old style forked stick 
hogan is almost always present and shows little change in the historic period. 

Navajo cooking ware, while not as yet subjected to petrographic analysis, 
shows little obvious deviation in its general character from early to late. While 
the shapes of Navajo pottery show a great deal of variation for any given time 
or place, this variation may be found throughout the known range of the cul- 
ture. Painted pottery apparently started as a style under the influence of 
Pueblo Indian refugees in the early eighteenth century, probably between 
1690 and 1700, immediately after the Spanish reconquest. This type persists 
with variations up to the present day but was strongest right after the period 
of its inception, and became increasingly rare as time went on. 

Emphasis on agriculture and the way of living and orientation of life of the 
Navajo seem to have changed little in many respects in the last 240 years, if 
we accept Rabal.* Our archeological evidence would strengthen rather than 
detract from this premise. 


1H. P. Mera, Some Aspects of the Largo Cultural Phase, Northern New Mexico (American 
Antiquities, Vol. III, No. 3, 1938). 
2 F. C. Hibben, The Gallina Phase (American Antiquities, Vol. IV, No. 2, 1938). 


3.W. W. Hill, Some Navajo Culture Changes During Two Centuries (Smithsonian Miscellane- 
ous Collections, Vol. 100, 1940). 
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As to placing the Navajo in the southwest, the first known center seems 
to have been the northeast portion of their present range and eastward. While 
the archeological evidence would tend to fit that published by Harrington,‘ 
a few corrections might be made on his map.° 

1. For the eighteenth century the northern limits shown on the map are 
too far south. Our most numerous dated Navajo remains of this century 
occur in the vicinity of Governador, or at about the center of the area shown 
by Harrington for the sixteenth century. 

2. On the basis of archeological evidence the writer sees no reason for 
recording a shift in the area from west to east in the seventeenth century, and 
from east to way outside of their old range in the eighteenth century. 

Kidder,’ Morris,’ Mera,® Stallings, Keur,’® and the writer," have re- 
corded, excavated, or dated Navajo remains, in the vicinity of Governador 
Canyon,” which cover a span of over two centuries. Briefly, Kidder was 
the first to record early Navajo remains in association with refugee Pueb- 
los, this was in 1912. At about this time Morris investigated the Governador 
and excavated several refugee Pueblos; he also recognized the associated 
Navajo remains. One specimen of wood collected by Morris was dated by Dr. 
A. E. Douglass at 1732+3." Later on Mera, while working in earlier sites, 
noted the numerous refugee ruins in the area. His interest in these resulted 
in the collection of a number of beams later dated by Stallings. All fell within 
the early half of the eighteenth century. In 1938 Mera and the writer collected 
additional beams and numerous sherds. These timbers produced the same 
range of dates as the first series. 

The writer having also dated specimens from Canyon Largo which 
were collected by Farmer, and from Cabezon,” collected by Keur, noted 
that the dates of these specimens ran about a half century later than those 
from the Governador. On the basis of this information Keur spent the season 
of 1940 in the Governador excavating Navajo and refugee sites. Some 34 speci- 


‘J. P. Harrington, Southern Peripheral Athapascan Origins, Divisions and Migrations 
(Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. 100, 1940). 
5 Tbid. 
6A. V. Kidder, Ruins of the Historic Period in the Upper San Juan Valley, New Mexico 
(AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 22, No. 4, 1920). 
7 E. H. Morris, personal communication. 
8 H. P. Mera, persona] communication. 
® W. S. Stallings, Jr., Southwestern Dated Ruins: I (Tree-ring Bulletin, Vol. 4, No. 2, 1937). 
10D. L. Keur, Big Bead Mesa (Memoirs, Society for American Archaeology, No. 1, 1941). 
" E. T. Hall, Jr., Southwestern Dated Ruins (Tree-ring Bulletin, in press). 
12 Between Aztec and Dulce, New Mexico. 
13 A. E. Douglass, Southwestern Dated Ruins, V (Tree-ring Bulletin, Vol. 5, No. 2, 1938) 
4 South southeast of Governador Canyon. 
% About 50 miles due south of Governador Canyon. 
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mens were dated in the course of this project, ranging from 1656+20 to 
1764+ 20. In 1941 the writer spent the season excavating earlier sites in this 
same area and recorded additional Navajo remains in all states of preservation. 
On a survey trip at the end of the season the writer located an old hogan which 
appeared to be earlier than any he had seen up to that time. Three specimens 
from this site dated from 1491+ X to 1541+20, which places the Navajo in 
the Governador at a time verging on the prehistoric. In other words our record 
of Navajo occupation has been constantly pushed backward so that we new 
have concrete evidence of their occupation of the Governador area for over 
200 years, circa 1540 to 1760, and of their presence in the southwest for over 
400 years. The striking thing considering the time involved and the cultural 
contacts open to the Navajo in this period (Pueblo, Ute, Comanche, Spanish, 
and American)is the small degree of change that actually took place in the 
Navajo culture. 

Up to this point we have adhered to the direct historical approach. The 
writer has not attempted to fill in details of Navajo history and prehistory 
but has merely presented an outline showing the known centers at various 
times and the lack of radical change in the culture over a 400 year period. It 
will be obvious to the reader that although our information is scant and made 
up of purely material remains for the earlier period, it has the additional 
check of historic documentation. The writer’s part in the development of the 
historical aspects of this problem has been that of an interested outsider, 
while he has recorded and dated numerous Navajo remains he has not worked 
directly on Navajo archeology in the same way that have Keur, Farmer, and 
others, so he has of necessity drawn on their work. 

The next aspect to be considered is that of the Largo Phase. In 1935 
Mera" published descriptions of Navajo-like pottery in association with 
what appeared to be definitely prehistoric Pueblo pottery. This was from the 
Gallina area about 40 miles airline south southeast of Governador. A Labora- 
tory of Anthropology field party excavated some of these sites under Mera’s 
direction. The pointed bottom pottery proved to be the most important non- 
Puebloan trait of a series which included excessive use of antler, a specialized 
shaft straightener, and anomalies in certain architectural details. Painted pot- 
tery, utility ware other than pointed bottomed, architecture in general, and 
many other traits in the complex fitted Anasazi patterns. Mera has named 
this complex the Largo Phase’? which dates from 1106 to 1254 A.D." 

At the time of Mera’s studies Hibben was also investigating this same 
horizon, he published his first conclusions under the heading of the Gallina 


© H. P. Mera, Ceramic Clues to the Prehistory of North Central New Mexico (Laboratory of 
Anthropology Technology Series, Bulletin 8, 1935). 
17 Tbid. 


18 Dated by W. S. Stallings, Jr., Southwestern Dated Ruins: I (Tree-ring Bulletin). 
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Phase.’® Both Mera and Hibben state that the pointed bottom Gallina pot- 
tery, associated with Mera’s Largo Phase and Hibben’s Gallina Phase, is 
difficult to distinguish from Navajo pottery, and that it occurs nowhere else 
in the southwest at this time, (1100 to 1250 A.D.). Although neither writer 
commits himself, they infer that this pottery type may have some connection 
with later Navajo wares. 

The whole problem of the origin of the Gallina pointed bottom pottery 
and certain other traits in the Largo Phase was sufficiently important to war- 
rant additional excavation on the part of the Laboratory of Anthropology. 
Mera selected an area northwest of Gallina as a probable center for the most 
closely related pottery which might prove to be ancestral to Gallina types. 
This area was the Governador. On a reconnaissance trip Mera and the writer 
located a number of pit houses, one of which was later excavated, in addition 
to some surface storage rooms at a nearby site. The results of the first expedi- 
tion were inconclusive except for the dates obtained, these ran through the 
later half of the ninth century. Despite this inconclusiveness both Mera and 
the writer felt that the original premise was correct and that the Governador 
area was the one in which to look for the origins of the Largo development. 

In 1941 the writer led a Columbia University expedition into the Governa- 
dor, during this project seven pit houses and numerous surface features were 
defined. This complex has been termed the Rosa Phase.”® It has been dated 
by tree-rings as running from 710 to 875 A.D. Since these are probably not 
terminal dates we may assume that the Rosa complex ranges from about 650 
to sometime in the first half of the tenth century. No visible remains in the 
Governador have been located for the period between 950 and 1540 A.D., the 
earlier date marking the latest possible one for the Rosa Phase and the later 
date being that of the oldest Navajo remains. 

There are enough traits in the Rosa Phase to link it with the later Largo 
Phase." The Rosa Phase provides us with a logical source for ceramic and 
architectural features defined in the Largo Phase 150 to 200 years later, with 
the exception of pointed bottom pottery which is nof present in Rosa but 
strong in Largo, and a few other traits. 

In the Largo Phase we have noted the presence of a Woodland-like pottery 
very similar to later Navajo types in shape, color, and surface finish. In addi- 
tion to this pointed bottom type there are painted and utility styles which 
may be traced directly to the Rosa series. Architectural features of Largo 
such as the specialization of the storage bin within houses may be traced to 
earlier Anasazi horizons, but are more highly specialized than elsewhere in 
the southwest. The triple-notched axe of Largo is found elsewhere in the south- 


19 F. C. Hibben, 1938. 
20 E. T. Hall, Jr., Early Stockaded Settlements in Governador, New Mexico, 1942. 2 Tbid. 
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west, whereas the specialized type of shaft-straightener can not at present be 
correlated with any cultural level of comparable depth either inside or outside 
of the area. The copious use of antler is definitely not a southwestern trait and 
may have Plains origins. In the writer’s mind the Largo Phase seems to be a 
marginal manifestation of the Anasazi culture which received a number of 
traits from the Rosa Phase, also marginal to the Anasazi. In addition to the 
basic Largo complex we have the addition of a few traits definitely alien to 
the southwest: Woodland-like pottery, a peculiar shaft-straightener, and 
copious use of antler. When these traits are considered, plus the fact that there 
is evidence of violent warfare in the Gallina region at this time,” we might 
assume the presence of an alien group whose relation to the Largo peopie was 
similar to that of the Navajo to the Pueblo up to the middle of the nineteenth 
century, one of trade, intermarriage and warfare. 

While both the Rosa and Largo Phases contain traits not typical of the 
Anasazi, they also include many typical southwestern elements such as painted 
pottery, house forms which can be related to other southwestern houses, 
manos, metates, agriculture, lambdoid deformation in the Largo Phase, and so 
on. Consequently we can not relegate either Largo, “‘Gallina,”’ or Rosa to the 
category of non-puebloan Phases, but we should consider these phases as 
marginal manifestations of the Anasazi. 

In the Rosa Phase one finds many parallels with Largo in indications of 
alien influences. While pointed bottom pottery is absent in Rosa, it is the 
writer’s opinion that this type became known in the area at about 1000 A.D. 
for reasons to be mentioned later. Prior to this date, instead of pointed bottom 
pottery, a scored variety is present. The scoring is often very deep and is 
readily recognizable, it is of interest in that it does not occur elsewhere at an 
early date outside of the Mogollon region. Rosa Scored bears much the same 
relationship to the rest of the Rosa series that Gallina pointed bottom does 
to the other Gallina types, in other words scored pottery cannot assume sig- 
nificance unless it is accompanied by other traits. In this case it is associated 
with post stockades surrounding pit houses, unlined earth storage pits, surface 
granaries and work areas, outdoor fire pits in rows, very small semi-subter- 
ranean houses of unknown use and, in one case, a small earth lodge, the floor 
plan of which is similar to that of many hogans.” In addition we have the evi- 
dence of the burning of all Rosa sites, including the stockades, and the aban- 
donment of the area sometime between 900 and 1000 A.D. The presence of 
masonry sites on high protected ledges in the nearby forest which yield pot- 
tery of a type between Rosa Black on White and Gallina Black on White 


2 All Gallina houses excavated to date were burned, many of them contained skeletal remains 
of which the occipital region of the skull had been punctured or crushed. 

% E. T. Hall, Jr., House D, Site 12, this house is identical in floor plan to a hogan excavated 
by the writer which dated 900 years later, in mid eighteenth century, 1942. 
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implies: 1. That the Rosa people probably moved into protected locations. 
2. That the pit house was gradually superseded by safer, above ground struc- 
tures. 

The stockades and scored pottery of the Rosa Phase as yet can not be 
labelled indigenous to the southwest. The stockades themselves indicate the 
proximity of an enemy at a time when other southwestern sites seem to have 
been unprotected. The desertion of a fertile area and burning of all structures 
after abandonment™ would lead us to believe that pressure became too great, 
and that the enemy destroyed all visible remains after he had taken over the 
country. This closely parallels what we know of the Largo Phase. 

The writer’s reconstruction of what took place is as follows: 

1. In the vicinity of Governador we had a people with a culture allied to 
that of the San Juan Basket-maker III and Pueblo I horizons. 

2. Also in the area, or not very distant, there were nomadic people who 
traded with, fought with, and probably intermarried with the Rosa people, 
and who may have been the carriers of scored pottery. 

3. As the nomads increased in numbers the area became crowded and the 
Rosa people were forced to move up on the less desirable but more easily de- 
fended highlands. 

4. At about the time of this exodus, caused by more, or new, nomads, 
pointed bottom pottery appeared. 

5. The Rosa people, plus probable additional Pueblo elements, formed 
the basis of the Largo Phase. 

6. The nomads maintained their trading contacts with the Largo people 
when they were not fighting with them. 

7. These nomads may have been the ancestors of the Navajo first found in 
the adjoining Governador area (the old Rosa territory), 300 years later. 

It is interesting to note that the first construction of the major pueblos 
in Chaco Canyon occurred slightly after the exodus from the Governador, 
and slightly before the earliest dated Largo site. The Chaco ruins antedate 
other structures of comparable size in the southwest. While their function was 
obviously protective, the inference is that the same aliens who caused abandon- 
ment of the Governador, and presumably brought in pointed bottom pottery, 
also caused Pueblo people in the adjoining area to move from small settlements 
and build the large pueblos in Chaco Canyon for their own protection. 

Having stated this theory it is well to outline a few of the gaps in our evi- 
dence, and some of the alternatives. 

1. We have as yet no proof that the people who brought pointed bottom 


* Although these stockades must have given a degree of protection, once the enemy was in- 
side, the pit house became a death trap from which escape was impossible, rather than a refuge. 

% Burned roofs of houses rested on up to 18 inches of waterwashed fill, indicating abandon- 
ment prior to burning. 
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pottery to the southwest were Navajo, as no hogan-like structures have been 
found in the Gallina area of twelfth or thirteenth century to date. All that we 
have is the pottery and other alien traits, plus the presence of an unknown 
enemy either within or outside of the cuiture. 

2. The gap between the earliest dated Navajo remains and the latest dated 
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Gallina sites is about 300 years. Since our dates for the last Largo house and 
the first dated hegan are probably not terminal dates, we may allow about 50 
years at each end of the gap, which reduces it to 200 years. 

3. The dated gap between the Rosa Phase and the Largo Phase is about 
200 years, in this case we have sites which would seem to bridge the gap, if 
we may accept pottery and architecture as indicators. Unfortunately it has 
not as yet been possible to date these sites. 

4. We are not sure that the aliens who forced the Rosa people to live de- 
fensively were the same who caused the eventual abandonment of the area, or 
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that they were the same ones who brought pointed bottom pottery, or that 
these carriers of pointed bottom pottery were the same as those who fought 
with the Largo people. In fact it has been suggested that the Largo people 
taught the Navajo to make pointed bottom pottery. This is a possibility, but 
we should have to account for the selection by the Navajo of the pointed bot- 
tom style from all of the other available and, to our standards, more esthetic 
types. We should also have to account for the presence of pointed bottom pottery 
in Gallina sites in the first place. 

5. The hogan is such an unspecialized type of earth lodge that we are skat- 
ing on thin ice when we infer that a ninth century earth lodge found inside a 
Rosa stockade is a hogan. There is no doubt that it looks like a hogan, that 
this type of shallow, unspecialized house is uncommon for the southwest at 
this date, and that it is an architectural anomaly in the Rosa complex. In this 
case we can only state the facts and await additional evidence. 

We have then certain culture patterns which seem to run throughout the 
known range of the Navajo occupation of the southwest. If we apply these pat- 
terns to what we know of the Rosa and Largo Phases we find that they explain 
a number of points in reference to these cultures, the scored and pointed bot- 
tom pottery, protective measures, warfare, and a number of architectural 
anomalies. We also know that the Navajo although flexible in their acceptance 
and integration of new culture items, have also a capacity for maintaining 
certain items in their own culture, such as the forked stick hogan, and could 
have occupied the southwest for the past 900 years and still maintain their 
cultural integrity. 

The writer has presented evidence and his interpretation of that evidence. 
No doubt many will not agree with him, which is in accord with scientific pro- 
cedure. He has attempted to point out some of the loop holes in his own 
theories, undoubtedly others will make themselves apparent as time passes. 
However it is the consideration of si ch ideas as these which may lead to addi- 
tional work that ought to verify or refute these premises. The areas to be in- 
vestigated are self-evident. 
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TRACES OF FOREIGN INFLUENCES IN THE 
MUSIC OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS By FRANCES DENSMORE 


HEN a Folsom arrow point was found embedded in the vertebra of an 
extinct species of bison, this was regarded as evidence that man was on 
earth at the same time as the bison. The Folsom point was dated, approxi- 
mately, and finding it embedded in such a place had definite significance. A 
song, however, is not like a stone. Indian songs will not wait for the archeolo- 
gists but must be discovered while there are still living individuals who re- 
member the old songs. The poetry of the Indians is contained chiefly in their 
music, and poetry represents the intellectual element in very culture. Music, 
therefore, must be recognized in its relation to the cultural entity of the race. 
In my study of Indian music for the Bureau of American Ethnology I take 
a recording apparatus to the Indian reservations and ask the oldest Indians to 
record the oldest songs they remember. That is only the beginning, for they 
must tell me all they know about the origin and history of each song and the 
meaning of the words. For this work I require an interpreter who translates the 
Indian language into English, not a man who paraphrases what the Indian 
says. There is a great difference between these two attitudes on the part of an 
interpreter. 

It appears in some instances, that the words of very old songs are retained 
more exactly than the melody. I recently tested this among the Omaha in 
Nebraska by recording songs from Indians who recorded the same songs for 
Miss Alice C. Fletcher more than fifty years ago. Because of this retention of 
the words of a song it may be possible to estimate the age of the song. For ex- 
ample, about ten years ago I went to the Choctaw in Mississippi, during a sur- 
vey of Indian music in the Gulf States that was made possible by a grant-in-aid 
from the National Research Council. An old Choctaw medicine man consented 
to record his oldest songs and I soon heard the words “‘Hispanimi” and “‘Fo- 
lanche.’’ He was repeating the words by rote, with no knowledge of their 
meaning. It was an old war song with four verses. The words of the first verse 
were translated, ““Hispano head-man I am looking for.” The words of the sec- 
ond verse were, “‘Folanche head-man I am looking for,” and the third and 
fourth verses were said to contain names of Indian enemy tribes, one being 
translated “horsefly.” The contact of the Choctaw and the Spaniards was first 
mentioned by De Soto in 1540. Hostility toward the French came with the 
advent of English traders, and the resultant war continued until 1763. The old 
medicine man knew nothing of tribal history and died the year after he re- 
corded his songs. Undoubtedly he was the only man who knew them, and they 
would have perished if he had not recorded them. The preservation of the mel- 
ody is interesting but the light that the incident throws on Indian tradition is 
important. 
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An interesting example was found among the Seminole, on the same field 
trip. This work was done with the northern, or Cow Creek group, living west of 
Lake Okeechobee. A woman named Susie Tiger was recording the songs that 
she used in treating the sick. The interpreter was a man on whom I could de- 
pend, and he translated the words of a song for treating a sick baby as follows: 
“The sick baby is drinking from the dog that has no death.” The idea that a 
dog does not die was new, but I made no comment. Many months afterward 
I read this sentence in a translation of Homer’s Odyssey by T. E. Shaw:— 
“Each side the porch stood figures of dogs ingeniously contrived by Hephaestus 
the craftsman out of gold or silver to be ageless, undying watch-dogs for this 
house of great-hearted Alcinous.”’ We recall that colonists from Greece and the 
adjacent islands were brought to northern Florida at an early date. A strange 
idea, penetrating the minds of Indians with a scanty knowledge of English, 
may be retained and transmitted from one generation to another, over a period 
of many years, until the Indians believe it originated with them. It is not un- 
usual to find traces of European fairy stories and Biblical narratives in Indian 
lore, which the Indians believe originated in their own race, but this is the 
only time I have found a parallel to Greek literatute in the words of an Indian 
song. 

Peculiar musical customs have been found in widely separated regions 
within the United States and can be checked by known lines of migration and 
contact. In recording songs at Neah Bay, near Cape Flattery, I heard an old 
medicine man give the labial m, with lips closed. He has died since recording 
his songs, and probably no one else in the Makah tribe uses this mannerism. 
He also gave a trailing downward of the voice at the end of a song, which I had 
not observed in any other tribe. He said the old Indians gave this trailing 
downward of the voice when towing a wounded whale toward shore. It was like 
a wailing cry. In the course of our conversations he said that a party of Span- 
iards came to this village in the time of his grandfather’s grandfather, but 
stayed only a short time. A few years later I heard the labial m and the down- 
ward trailing of the voice in the songs of the Seminole of Florida and the Choc- 
taw of Mississippi. Panther, my Seminole singer, called the latter “hollering,” 
and we note this is a custom of the American Negro, also the use of the labial m. 
Both customs may have been taken to Neah Bay by members of the party of 
Spaniards. These strange visitors would be regarded with wonder by the In- 
dians, who always look for a supernatural source of unfamiliar power. These 
men could do things that the Indians could not do, and that ability might be 
attributed to things that seem trivial to us. The labial m occurred in only five 
of the sixty songs recorded by the singer at Neah Bay. One was said to have 
been received by this man in a dream of the southwest wind and he said the 
words were in the “wind language.”’ Another was inherited from an uncle or 
aunt who received it from the east wind, and the meaning of the words was 
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known only to the person who received it. One was used in the treatment of the 
sick, and all were connected in some way with the supernatural and its power. 
In such songs we find the classic poetry of the Indians. The name of my singer 
was Young Doctor. Is it not possible that his grandfather’s grandfather heard 
these sounds in the singing of the strangers and connected them with some 
magic that the Indians did not possess? From my experience with Indians, I 
believe this to be possible 

Having shown the tenacity with which our own Indians hold their songs 
and musical customs, I will pass to the principal subject of this paper, which 
concerns parallels with customs in foreign countries. The first to be mentioned 
is a high vocal drone, sustained by two or three women while other singers con- 
tinue the melody. I heard this first at Vomari, on the desert in southern Ari- 
zona, near the Mexican border. The Papago were dancing by the light of a full 
moon, on Christmas Eve in 1920. My sister and I were the only white persons 
present, and we watched them until midnight. The drone continued for the 
space of two or three measures, after which the singers joined in the melody. 
Later I was told that only a few women could sing this drone, which was con- 
sidered an embellishment to the music. A few weeks later I attended the 
Morning Star ceremony of the Pawnee. It was said that only one other white 
person had ever entered the tent during this ceremony. The leader of the cere- 
mony gave a form of the drone by sustaining the last tone of the opening phrase 
of a ceremonial song while the rest of the company sang the song. He described 
this to me afterward. Other Pawnee singers did not mention it. The ceremony 
was given in the spring, to secure good crops, and was given with deep sincerity 
under the leadership of this man who has since passed away. 

Six years later I heard the high drone at Neah Bay and it was said to be an 
old custom of the Makah and the Quileute. It was called the “metal pitch” 
because it sounded like an echoing stroke on metal. It was not an embellish- 
ment, and might be used by a woman who was not sure of the tune. Strangely, 
I found a tradition of the custom among the Menominee in Wisconsin. The 
aged wife of an old medicine man said that she used to sing in that way when 
her husband was “working with his medicine” and that she did it to increase 
his power. In that instance the custom was connected with the supernatural 
and its mystery. 

A parallel was found in Europe and Asia. In 1923, three years after hearing 
the high drone among the Papago, I received a letter from George Kennan. In 
this letter, Mr. Kennan asked whether I had ever heard a vocal drone in the 
singing of the Indians. He described the primitive music of Europe and said, 
“A thousand years or more ago, such melodies were always accompanied by a 
vocal drone on the initial note of the air, and . . . this drone seems to have been 
carried into the bagpipe and the mediaeval hurdy-gurdy, simply for the reason 
that it had been so long associated with vocal music that a melody didn’t sound 
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natural without it.” After receiving my affirmative reply, Mr. Kennan sent me 
a magazine article in which he developed the subject further, saying, “I hap- 
pened to hear, in the mountains of Daghistan, a song sung by half a dozen 
women, without any instrumental accompaniment, but with the accompani- 
ment of a low vocal drone on the opening, or keynote of the melody. . . . In 
some parts of European Russia, and all over the Caucasus, in the wild recesses 
of the mountains where the native music has not felt the modifying influence 
of European culture, I heard songs with this peculiar accompaniment.” It is a 
pleasure to acknowledge the courtesy of this distinguished explorer and writer, 
after so many years. His interest in the music of the American Indians was ap- 
preciated, and I am glad he knew of the presence of this foreign custom among 
them. 

It is not my intention to include all musical instruments of the Indians in 
this paper, but mention may be made of a rudimentary Pandean pipe that I 
found among the Valley Maidu in northern California. This was observed 
during a study of Maidu music for the Southwest Museum of Los Angeles. 
A singer brought two whistles, one longer than the other, and blew them 
alternately. He said that in old times several men had whistles of different 
lengths, producing tones of different pitch, and they blew these whistles one 
after another, as they danced. This formed a sort of melody.’ The parallels 
are as follows:—In 1924 I recorded the songs and studied the music of a group 
of Tule Indians from Panama, commonly called the white Indians, who were 
in Washington. They played two sets of panpipes, one man playing one tone 
of a melody and the other playing the next tone and thus forming a melody. 
Let us go farther, into the remote past of China, where we find the pipes de- 
tached and not fastened together in the familiar form. Van Aaalst, the his- 
torian of Chinese music, states that the first panpipes were made by the Em- 
peror Shun who lived in the latter part of the third mellenium B.c. This instru- 
ment was a collection of 10 tubes of various lengths connected by a silk cord. 
Later they were arranged on a frame. Thus it is seen that the Pandean pipe is 
an instrument of great antiquity as well as wide distribution. 

The musical bow is also a musical instrument of wide distribution. Accord- 
ing to Kroeber its use is reported in various tribes of California, and one of my 
Maidu singers remembered its use. She posed with an ordinary bow so that I 
might sketch the manner of holding and plucking it. Drums and rattles are uni- 
versal in their use and the forms are too varied for present consideration. It is, 
however, interesting to note that drums are given personal names in Haiti and 


1 “Among the war pipes enumerated by Maximilian is a double whistle made of the wing bone 
of the goose. Wounded Face described a similar whistle made of quills, saying that the quilis were 
those of very large birds, that they were cut 4 or 5 inches in length, fastened together side by side, 
and blown by directirg the breath across the upper open ends of the quills. This whistle was said 
to produce two tones of different pitch.” F. Densmore, Mandan and Hidatsa Music, p. 9. 
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in Santo Domingo Pueblo, New Mexico. In the latter village ‘each drum has 
a name and lives in the village like a person.”’ This was noted in a study made 
for the Southwest Museum and has not been found in other localities. 

In collecting musical instruments and descriptions of them in many tribes 
I have found only one mention of a transverse flute. This was among the Yuma 
in southern Arizona. The instrument was played for me but its music was not 
recorded. It is described as follows: In making this flute “the natural divisions 
of the cane are removed in the entire length of the tube and the ‘mouthpiece’ 
is formed by the player’s lips, the instrument being held horizontally toward 
the right, and the sound directed across the edge of the tube” (Yuman and 
Yagui Music, p. 25). The tones were those of a major third with its inter- 
mediate tone. It was s. “hat additional tones could be played on other flutes 
of the same sort. 

I recently received a letter from W. B. Parkinson of Le Mars, Iowa, who 
collects musical instruments, in which he said, ‘‘I have a flute . . . found nearly 
two years ago on the Pacific side of Panama, on the mainland, about 100 miles 
below the canal. It is a transverse (side blown) flute with six finger holes and 
plays the diatonic scale for two full octaves in key of g #. This seems unusual, 
the more so since these Indians are said to be the lowest in the scale of civiliza- 
tion.” 

The transverse flute did not come into general use until 1636 in Germany, 
but it is shown on frescoes in Russia in the eleventh century. It cannot be re- 
garded as a native instrument of the American Indians and any occurrences of 
it in this hemisphere are interesting. 

Another peculiarity is a period formation of melody that seems to stem up- 
ward from the Tule of Panama. Their songs first presented a definite melodic 
pattern consisting of two or occasionally three or four periods, the second al- 
ways being shorter and higher in pitch, also different in rhythm from the first 
period, and in a more rapid tempo. This was followed by a return of the first 
period, if additional periods did not occur. I found this also in songs of both 
the northern and southern Seminole in Florida and in a few songs of the Choc- 
taw medicine man in Mississippi. It was not found in the songs of the Alabama 
Indians in Texas. It is found in many Yuma songs but not in songs of their 
next-door neighbors, the Papago, and it occurs in songs of Santo Domingo, 
Acoma, Isleta and Cochiti Pueblos but not in the Zuni songs that I have re- 
corded. 

The first period of these songs was so varied in its repetitions that I sus- 
pected improvization, which is a mark of musical skill among the Tule In- 
dians. The differences were slight but not repeated, and were sung with an air 
of expertness on the part of the singer. The same peculiarity was heard in repe- 
titions of Choctaw and Seminole dance songs. After listening while a song was 
being recorded with these constant variations, I asked the singer to record 
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the song again, singing it only once. To my surprise he sang a simple, straight- 
forward melody. It was the same song without embellishments. In reply to a 
question he said that slight variations of a melody were considered effective. 
This occurred more than once, among the Choctaw and Seminole, and is in 
contrast to northern tribes in which songs are repeated with absolute exact- 
ness. Improvization is customary among the Negroes on the Island of Trinidad 
in the West Indies and we know their performances as Calypso. It is a custom 
of the African Negroes and, according to Louis C. Elson, ‘““The power of im- 
provization which is well developed in the African Negro, is fully sustained by 
his descendants.” 

In a few songs the Seminole singers made a strange sound as though trying 
to inhale sharply and enunciate words at the same time. It can best be desig- 
nated as swallowing words. I described this to Dr. M. W. Stirling, Chief of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, who said that he heard it once among the 
Jivarro Indians in South America. 

A rise in pitch-level during the rendition of a song was noticed in songs of 
Santo Domingo Pueblo, New Mexico, which had the period formation, al- 
ready noted. The rise in pitch was a semitone; the higher pitch generally being 
established at the beginning of the second period. Sometimes the rise was 
gradual and sometimes it was abrupt but it was always sustained to the close 
of the performance. When such a decided peculiarity is heard I note its per- 
sistence and ask the Indian if it is intentional. So I asked the Santo Domingo 
singer if he knew that he raised the pitch-level during the song and whether he 
intended to do so. He replied without hesitation that his grandfather, from 
whom he learned the old war songs, taught him to raise the pitch and he did 
this when recording the songs. The pitch was to be raised in some classes of 
songs and lowered in others, and a lowering of pitch was noted in some of his 
recordings. A rise in pitch-level was heard also in fourteen of a group of forty 
Acoma songs, and in a war song of Isleta Pueblo, while certain Cochiti songs 
raised the pitch and others lowered the pitch. Isolated instances were found in 
other tribes but no explanation was sought. A Yuma medicine man lowered 
the pitch-level in his songs for treating the sick, a change occurred in one song 
recorded at Neah Bay and in four Winnebago songs recorded by one singer 
in Wisconsin. In all these instances the change was definite and occurred in all 
renditions: The custom has also been noted by students among the Eskimo, 
especially in songs of excitement. 

As a change in pitch-level is a Japanese custom, I consulted Mr. H. G. 
Henderson (1938), lecturer on Japanese customs at Columbia University, 
who procured the following information through the Society for International 
Cultural Relations, Kanda, Tokyo: “Songs in which the pitch-level is raised a 
semitone, after which the pitch-level is sustained to the end of the song, is one 
of the peculiarities of ancient Japanese music. However, this type of music 
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is quite exceptional and rare, and we can see such expressions only in the 
music called Rin-yu-Ga-Ku which was originally brought to Japan from India 
in the seventh century by the priests of Annam (China).’”’ Further information 
was obtained through the courtesy of Dr. R. Walker Scott, Professor of French 
at Rikko University, Tokyo. Dr. Scott consulted his friend Sadajiro Sugiura, 
Ph.D., S.T.D., formerly President of Rikko University. Dr. Sugiura, an ac- 
complished musician, stated that Japanese music rises a quarter-tone and 
sometimes a half-tone at a time. He said that his wife, Mrs. Sugiura, would 
sing some Japanese songs to illustrate this rise in pitch. The latter shows that 
the ability exists at the present time. 

The occurrence of this custom in the western part of the United States 
seems explainable but a new problem arose when I heard it in songs of the 
Seminole in Florida. The peculiarity was noted by Dr. Erich von Hornbostel 
in some tribes of northwestern Brazil and is mentioned in Arts of West Africa, 
published in England in 1935, for the International Institute of African Lan- 
guage and Cultures. The mention consists of a quotation from A Sketch of 
Gabun, by T. E. Bowdich, which was published in 1819. This writer describes 
a rise in the pitch of a certain stringed instrument and says “‘A certain song 
begins in F and, I imagine, ends in G major.”’ Further search would probably 
produce additional data on this subject. Parallels between the music of the 
American Indians and that of African and American Negroes have already 
been noted. 

The music of the Indians may be compared to abstract art in its lack of ap- 
peal to our understanding or to our esthetic taste. Indians do not sing with 
expression, neither do they sing for applause; Indians do not sing about hard 
labor, like the Negroes, neither do they sing of their trials and sufferings and 
their hope of deliverance. Their music is on an entirely different level. It is a 
heritage from the past, and the full significance of music to the older genera- 
tions of Indians will soon be forgotten. The young Indians have been educated 
in the white man’s schools and are accustomed to our music. They may learn 
and sing some of the old melodies, but they lack the calm of the old men who 
learned their songs from the southwest wind, or the east wind, and understood 
the “wind language.” 

The Indians have not written their history but portions of it are preserved 
in their songs. Primitive man seems to have loved his music and taken it with 
him, on his journeys. By sifting, sorting and examining the old songs, as an 
archeologist examines his specimens, we find traces of foreign influences in the 
music of the American Indians. 
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ALES HRDLICKA, 1869-1943 
By M. F. ASHLEY MONTAGU 


Ales HRDLICKA died on September 5, 1943. He was in his seventy-fifth 

year. With Hrdlitka’s death there has passed from our midst a figure 
who has had an important influence upon the development of anthropology, 
especially physical anthropology, in the United States. 

Alés Hrdlitka was born in the city of Humpolec, Bohemia, March 29, 
1869. His father, Maxmilian, was a master cabinet-maker; his mother, Caro- 
line, was the daughter of a cabinet-maker. Hrdlitka attended the elementary 
and high schools of his native city until he was thirteen years of age, when his 
parents resolved to migrate to New York. Hrdlitka was thirteen and a half 
years old when he and his family arrived and settled in New York. For 
about six years after his arrival on these shores Hrdlitka worked with his 
father in a tobacco factory. 

In 1888 Hrdlitka fell seriously ill with typhoid fever. His attending phy- 
sician, Dr. M. Rosenblueth, a former Jewish Rabbi, observing the serious- 
minded cast of his youthful patient, suggested that young Hrdlitka put his 
factory life behind him and embark upon a medical career. This suggestion 
Hrdlitka received with enthusiasm, and soon, under Dr. Rosenblueth’s guid- 
ance as preceptor, Hrdlitka was enrolled as a medical student at the Eclectic 
Medical College of the City of New York. 

In 1892 Hrdlitka graduated from the College first in his class. Two years 
later Hrdlitka, again leading his class, graduated from the New York Homeo- 
pathic Medical College. In this same year he published his first paper, and 
from that year on, without a break, he continued to produce an average of 
eight papers (many of considerable length) every year until his death. 

In October, 1894, Hrdli¢ka took up a research position at the new State 
Homeopathic Hospital for the Insane, at Middletown, New York. Here 
Hrdlitka was brought face to face with the problem of measuring the human 
body, as well as the brains of autopsied bodies. It is from this time that his 
interest in anthropometric methods may be said to date. This is confirmed by 
the fact that when, in 1895, he was invited to join the staff of the newly 
founded Pathological Institute of the New York State Hospitals, he decided 
first to visit Europe where, in Paris, he studied anthropometry under Leon 
Manouvrier. To the latter Hrdlitka later dedicated his own book on that sub- 
ject, Anthropometry (1920, in its second edition entitled Practical Anthro pome- 
try, 1939). Upon his return to New York in 1896 Hrdlitka married a young 
French-woman, whom he had met originally at the Eclectic College, Marie S. 
Dieudonnee. Mrs. Hrdlitka died in 1918. The marriage was childless. Hrdlitka 
married again in 1920, and the second Mrs. Hrdlitka survives him, there being 
no children by this marriage either. 
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At the Pathological Institute Hrdlitka commenced his anthropometric 
researches in earnest, and with the aid of some twenty collaborators he ac- 
cumulated a great amount of data. Most of this material was subsequently 
lost in a fire, but Hrdlitka managed to produce several studies on the basis of 
it in 1897, long before the destruction of the main body of data. 

In 1898 Hrdli¢ka accompanied Lumholz on the latter’s last trip to Mexico. 
In Mexico Hrdlitka came into contact with the Tarahumares, the Huichols, 
and the Tephuanes. This experience opened up the whole field of American 
anthropology to Hrdlitka’s vision. In 1899 he resigned from the staff of the 
disintegrating Pathological Institute to take charge of the physical and medi- 
cal anthropological research on one of the Hyde Expeditions for the American 
Museum of Natural History, carrying out systematic trips to the southwest 
and Mexico yearly to the end of 1902. In 1903 a new Division of Physical 
Anthropology was created at the National Museum in Washington, and 
here, on May 1, 1903, Hrdlitka assumed his duties as Assistant Curator in 
Charge. In 1910 he was appointed full Curator, a post which he held until his 
retirement in 1941. It is not too much to say that the collections in physical 
anthropology at the National Museum, the most complete of their kind, were 
almost entirely due to the unremitting labors of Hrdlitka. The greater part of 
the craniological collections have been described in detail in six “Catalogues 
of Human Crania in the U. S. National Museum” (1924, 1925, 1927, 1928, 
1931, 1942). These catalogues are indispensable to all students of human 
craniology. 

With his appointment to the National Museum, in 1903, the studies to 
which Hrdlitka was to devote almost every moment of his conscious life as- 
sumed a measure of definite form: he would be a physical anthropologist. He 
would study the origin and evolution of man, and he would study the problem 
of the antiquity of man in the Americas. The remainder of Hrdlitka’s life was 
fruitfully spent in the practical realization of these decisions. Hrdlitka’s energy 
was boundless. His studies took him all over the world, and wherever he went 
he played the part of missionary for the nascent science of physical anthropol- 
ogy. In the furtherance of that cause he devoted the greater part of his life, his 
energy, his money, and his wisdom. Physical anthropology in America owes 
more to the missionary zeal of Hrdlitka than to any other single worker. 
Hrdlitka’s devotion to the cause of physical anthropology culminated in his 
founding of the American Journal of Physical Anthropology in 1918, a successful 
journal which he edited continuously until 1942. In 1928, entirely due to the 
initiative of Hrdlitka, the American Association of Physical Anthropologists 
was organized and established. The success of these two undertakings was 
principally Hrdlitke’s doing. In his native Czechoslovakia he substantially ad- 
vanced the study of physical anthropology by contributing funds for the de- 
velopment of such studies in that country, at.d by subsidizing the foundation of 
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a Chair in Anthropology at the Charles University in Prague under the “Alés 
and Marie Hrdlitka Foundation.” 

Studies and reports in the form of papers and books poured from Hrdlitka’s 
pen at a simply incredible rate; there are more than 350 items in his bibliogra- 
phy, and most of these items reflect the rare kind of intense industry of which 
Hrdlitka was capable. Among the many important works which were pub- 
lished by Hrdlitka, The Skeletal Remains of Early Man (1930) shows him at his 
best. This book, in the writer’s opinion, is still the best account of the skeletal 
remains of early man, up to the year 1930, which has ever been published. 
Hrdlitka personally examined practically all the materials reported upon in 
this volume, and the facts are set out with great exactness, clarity, and caution. 
Among the outstanding books which came from Hrdlitka’s restless pen may be 
mentioned Physiological and Medical Observations Among the Indians of South- 
western United States and Northern Mexico (1908), Early Man in South America 
(1912), Physical Anthropology: Its Scope and Aims (1919), Anthropometry 
(1920), The Old Americans (1925), Anthropological Survey in Alaska (1930), 
Children Who Run on All Fours (1931), Practical Anthropometry (1939), Alaska 
Diary (1943). 

In all problems relating to physical anthropology Hrdlitka’s was an author- 
itative voice. His contributions towards our understanding of the prehistory 
of man in Europe, Asia, and America, though at one time in some quarters con- 
sidered unorthodox, are today everywhere accepted as the sound interpretation 
of the evidence they are. 

In many respects Hrdlitka’s methodology belonged to the nineteenth 
rather than to the twentieth century. He was passionately interested in bones, 
particularly in the external details of their variation, details which he would 
record in paper after paper, without any real attempt to indicate the reasons 
for their recording or to interpret their significance. Having very little knowl- 
edge of mathematics Hrdlitka was quite unprepared to understand the devel- 
opment of modern statistical methods, and is known to have declared that 
“statistics would be the ruin of physical anthropology.” As editor of the A meri- 
can Journal of Physical Anthropology he played an important part in discourag- 
ing the use of advanced statistical methods in papers submitted to the journal. 
Hrdlitka’s knowledge of genetics was also severely limited, so that he failed 
to grasp the capital importance of genetic science for the future development 
of physical anthropology. This was truly unfortunate, for had Hrdlitka been 
abie to understand this it would have made him glad. 

Hrdlitka’s heroes in physical anthropology were Broca, Virchow, and 
Manouvrier, and his conception of physical anthropology as a descriptive 
science was much the same as theirs. The type of experimentally-minded studies 
which Boas carried out and encouraged was not the sort of thing which ap- 
pealed to Hrdlitka. Hrdlitka, in short, was an indefatigably industrious ob- 
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server and describer, gifted with a love for details and their accurate recording. 
His mind was distinctly not of the original variety, and his :magination might 
have been less inhibited had he possessed a better understanding of scientific 
method, for that he had imagination no one who knew him well, or had carefully 
read his books, could have any real doubt. 

In his manner Hrdlitka tended towards the delivery of ex cathedra judg- 
ments in a somewhat pontifical style. Hrdlitka had done so much for physical 
anthropology, and for the greater part of his life, had stood so long as the 
guardian angel over it, that he came to develop something of a proprietary 
interest over the field. This manner often amused his listeners, and irritated 
some, without, however, serving to diminish their respect for him personally 
or for his very real achievements. The esteem in which Hrdlitka was held by 
his colleagues was expressed in the testimonial dinner which was given to him 
in honor of his seventieth birthday by the American Association of Physical 
Anthropologists at Philadelphia April 4, 1939, and in the publication of a whole 
volume of the American Journal of Physical Anthropology (volume 24)' which 
was presented to him at the meeting of the Association held in 1940. 

Hrdlitka was a kindly soul, and appeared much more formidable than he 
really was. He would take banter very good-naturedly from a younger man, 
and he could laugh long, and very heartily, at his own and others’ stories. In 
many ways he was almost eccentric. He had, for example, a strong antipathy 
to women in science, declaring on one occasion that ‘‘the proper place of the 
woman was in the home.” He would avoid all possible contact with women at 
scientific meetings. He is also known to have walked out of a scientific meeting 
where the sexual life of monkeys was being discussed by a well-known author- 
ity. He considered the reference to such matters at meetings improper. In some 
ways Hrdlitka reminded one of a little boy, a shy little boy. I remember on 
one occasion inquiring of him the literal meaning of his name. He said, “Ah, 
Montagu, if I tell you that you will laugh at me.” I assured him I would do 
nothing of the sort. He then said, ‘“‘Well, it means a dove, a little white dove,” 
and as he said these words he giggled and blushed to the roots of his snow-white 
hair. He was a complete personality. This good and noble soul was ever ready 
to extend a helping hand to all who came to hic for assistance, and he was 
utterly devoted to the cause of truth. He claimed to belong to no political 
party, and it is therefore of interest, at the present time, to be able to record 
that he had a boundless admiration for the achievements of Soviet Russia, 
while for Japan he expressed his sorrow for the wrong path that that country 
had taken. In Russia he was given complete freedom to go wherever he wished, 
in Japan he was, from his arrival to his departure, followed by secret service 
men. He once told a small group of us how, in Japan, calculating that owing 


1 For an excellent biographical account of Hrdlitka, and for the detailed bibliography of his 
writings, by Dr. T. Dale Stewart, see this volume. 
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to the shorter legs of the Japanese he would be able to take longer steps than 
the gentleman who, on one occasion, was following him, he led his would-be 
shadower a merry dance exhausting and outwalking him! 

It is in keeping with Hrdlitka’s tireless spirit that at the age of seventy he 
should embark upon another expedition to Siberia. The present writer met him 
at University College, London, early in June, 1939, at a tea given in Hrdlitka’s 
honor. He had just recovered from a severe illness, but he would not be de- 
terred from continuing with his trip to Siberia. Of that land Hrdlitka remarked 
to me that afternoon, “If you ever want to have your spirit chastised, try 
Siberia.”’ Hrdlitka delivered a lecture on evolution later in the afternoon at 
University College. Sir Arthur Keith, J. B. S. Haldane, Geoffrey Morant, and 
many other eminent scientists were in the audience. The chairman, Professor 
D. M. S. Watson, introduced Hrdlitka as ‘‘America’s most distinguished physi- 
cal anthropologist.” It is the most fitting judgment with which to conclude this 
notice—Alés Hrdlitka, ‘America’s most distinguished physical anthropolo- 
gist.” 
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REPORT 
THE THIRD ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE IN MEXICO 


The Round Table Conferences held in Mexico under the auspices of the Sociedad 
Mexicana de Antropologia have come very largely to take the place of the International 
Congresses of Americanists, unfortunately now of irregular occurrence on account of 
the war. Three annual meetings have now been held, the first in Mexico City in 1941, 
the second in Tuxtla Gutiérrez, Chiapas, 1942, and the third in Mexico City from Au- 
gust 25 to September 2, 1943. Each conference is limited to a definite theme which is 
therefore very thoroughly discussed; that of the first was ““Tula and the Toltecs,” that 
of the second “‘Mayas and Olmecs,” that of the last “Northern Mexico and the Rela- 
tionship between the Cultures of Middle America and those of the Southeast and South- 
west of the United States.” 

Because of the nature and scope of the current topic the last Conference was the 
longest (nine days), and probably the best attended of the three. Some twenty-five 
professional United States anthropologists attended and the conferees at the sessions 
averaged about eighty, of whom about half, at one time or another, presented papers or 
took part in the discussions. The meetings were held in the auditorium of the new Na- 
tional Museum of History in Chapultepec Castle. Sessions were held every morning 
and afternoon, the latter often lasting well into the evening, except on August 28 and 
29 when personally conducted excursions were taken to Tula and to Teotihuac4n. 
Both these and the conferences, as well as the extra-mural personal contacts and private 
discussions, were greatly enjoyed by all who were able to attend. 

The Organizing Committee consisted of Ignacio Marquina, President; Daniel F. 
Rubin de la Borbolla, Secretary; Donald D. Brand, Gordon F. Ekholm, Wigberto 
Jiménez Moreno, Alfred V. Kidder and John R. Swanton, Counsellors. 

For the excursion on Saturday to Tula, Hidalgo, a special car on the railroad was 
provided, and box lunches were distributed with the compliments of the Instituto 
Nacional de Antropologia e Historia. The recent excavations with their striking massive 
statuary and obvious relationships with Chichen Itza attracted the greatest interest. 
The feature of maximum interest at Teotihuacan was the new frescoes and the accurate 
full-size reproductions made of them. This trip was made by bus on Sunday, and lunch 
served at the Grotto, also through the hospitality of the Instituto Nacional de Antro- 
pologia e Historia. 

The order of papers and discussions was varied somewhat from that announced in 
the prepared program. The discussions were o{ten long and frequently evoked most 
interesting and important data and points of view, but for want of space they will not 
be digested herein. 

The “North of Mexico” was the topic and area first under discussion. J. A. Vivé 
opened the session with an outline of the geographic background, the physiography, 
climate, faunal and floral areas, and ecology. 

More than a day was devoted to the colonial history of the native population. That 
of the Chichimec was discussed by W. Jiménez Moreno and M. O. de Mendizébal. 
The Chichimec were peripheral to the area of intensive agriculture. The term seemingly 
carried a cultural connotation of hunters and gatherers rather than an ethnic or lin- 
guistic one; some, however, such as the Pame, seem to have been to some extent agri- 
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cultural. The Guamare, Guachichil, Tecuexe, Cazcan and Teo-Chichimec were the 
Chichimec par excellence. 

The eastern part of the old province of Nueva Vizcaya, now the eastern part of 
Durango and Chihuahua, was covered by A. G. Saravia. Typical tribes included in this 
region were the Zacatec, Lagunero and Tepehudn. The two former are probably ex- 
tinct, their ethnic and linguistic affiliations under dispute; the Zacatec may have had 
a little agriculture, the Lagunero probably none. Some of the Tepehu4n seem to have 
been non-agricultural. Reports of the same nature on Coahuila and Texas were given by 
V. Alessio Robles and C. E. Castafieda, and on Nuevo Leén by S. Roel. 

G. Saldivar outlined the colonial history of the former province of Nuevo Santander, 
which included Tamaulipas and southern Texas to the Nueces. Most of this region 
is of insufficient rainfall and supported only hunting peoples on a low cultural plane. 
The Olive were a small group brought from “Florida” (certainly not the State of Flor- 
ida) by Olmos. The Janambre and Pisone may have been Otomi linguistically. A little 
agriculture was practiced in this region in colonial days; Kirchhoff thinks that this was 
due to recent Huaxtec or Spanish influence, but Saldfivar believes that it was pre- 
Spanish. There was no regular trade route from the Huaxtec region to the Mississippi 
in Conquest days, and little use of boats. A very detailed and well documented report 
on Indian slavery in the north of Mexico in colonial days was presented by S. Zavala. 

The topic of ethnography and linguistics of northern Mexico was next taken up. 
W. Jiménez Moreno gave a general sketch of Tribes and Languages, illustrated by an 
excellent map. Most of the natives of Northeastern Mexico were gathered into missions, 
and to plot the Indian groups the missions, now mostly deserted, must be located. It 
was a region of small bands; many synonyms for the same group are given, and names 
of places changed frequently, so the task is a difficult one. 

Many of these tribes were known as Chichimec to the Aztecs and early historians. 
The Teo-Chichimec were the real Chichimec, probably because they were the best 
warriors; the Cazcan, Guachichil, Guamare and some of the Pame and Otomf were also 
known by this term. Farther north and not included among the Chichimec were the 
Zacatec, Toboso, Suma, Jumano and Concho; the latter three are not grouped with the 
nomadic peoples. Only one word of Guamare is known. Many Guachichil and Zacatec 
names of groups, persons and places are known, but the linguistic affinities are still 
uncertain. A few groups on the Rio Grande are given Aztec names by the earliest 
sources. 

In the next paper on “Elements and Cultural Areas” Kirchhoff gave in considerable 
detail the cultural elements of this nomadic northern Mexican region. The main de- 
pendence was on tuna, mesquite, rabbits, deer, ducks and other small animals; seeds 
were of slight importance. A dozen elements of diagnostic value were given as well as 
a few unexpectedly missing. W. Jiménez Moreno and P. Kirchhoff then presented a 
short report on “Traditions of the Aborigines.” 

The archeology of Northern Mexico was outlined by C. Margain and W. du Solier, 
the latter describing the Huaxtec region, the former the interior. Du Solier mentioned 
the prevalence of round or oval pyramids in the Huaxtec area, and the presence of 
petroglyphs. Margain considered the region from Guanajuato to Chalchihuites, noting 
the presence of fortresses in Guanajuato, and at Teul and La Quemada. At La Gloria 
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in Guanajuato is found a Tula complex of architecture and of pottery; some structures 
in Zacatecas are of the same type. 

Alex Krieger then gave a synopsis of the archeology of the Caddo area, made more 
cogent by a detailed chart showing the several aspects and their many component foci. 
The principal horizons are the earlier Gibson and the later Fulton, the latter probably 
correlated with Caddoan peoples. Paul Kirchhoff gave a resume of this first section of 
the Conference on “The North of Mexico.” 

The second section was titled “Panoramas of the Prehistory, Physical Anthro- 
pology, and Linguistics of the North of Mexico and the Three Neighboring Areas.” 

P. Martinez del Rio surveyed the question of ancient man in Mexico. In spite of the 
great amount of archeological work done in Mexico there is no authenticated discovery 
of man on any early horizon such as Folsom. Martinez del Rio gave a most important 
discourse on the problem of petroglyphs in Mexico. The painted ones seem to be later 
than those incised. A petroglyphic map of Mexico is a great desideratum. 

The physical anthropological aspect was taken up by D. F. Rubin de la Borbolla. 
Data on northern Mexico are scarce. Those from the Coahuila caves, of general Basket- 
Maker type, are important, and even more so are those from Lower California. 

George K. Neumann presented “The Varieties of Prehistoric Indians of the Eastern 
United States,” the result of his studies on physical types of known archeological hori- 
zons. He finds three main types: a long-headed, high-vaulted “‘Sylvid” variety of the 
Eastern Woodlands; a round-headed, high-vaulted “Centralid” variety of the south- 
east and southwest; and a round-headed, low-vaulted “Pacifid” variety of the far 
northwest. The migrations and mixtures of these three varieties through the five 
archeological horizons, and the somatological characteristics of these horizons in the 
various areas were briefly outlined. 

There seem to be no true dolichocephalic types in Middle America, which makes 
their occurrence in South America difficult of explanation. There may be some correla- 
tion between this absence and that of early archeological cultures in Mexico. 

In the linguistic section R. J. Weitlaner surveyed his researches on the Hokan and 
Otomangue families. He compared the Coahuiltecan and Tunican groups with each 
other and with other Mexican languages. Karankawan inclines to the Coahuiltecan 
group, Atakapa, although relatively intermediate, to the Tunica group. Tonkawa is 
most closely related to Atakapa. The Otomangue Pame is quite different, both phoneti- 
caliy and lexically ; the Hokan phonetic system is simpler or easier than the Otomangue. 
Guaicura (Waikuri), Cuitlatec and Tarasco are also apparently related to Hokan and 
to each other, though Tarasco also shows resemblances to Otomangue. 

A. Barrera Vasquez presented the results of his comparisons of Maya, Totonac and 
Coahuiltec. These, in his opinion, show resemblances sufficiently great to indicate 
genetic relationship. 

J. A. Mason sketched his hasty comparisons of Choctaw, Comecrudo, Huaxtec 
and Piman. In his opinion the apparent resemblances are not sufficient or close enough, 
the study not carried far enough, to prove the relationships of any of these, or to rule 
out the possibility of borrowing. A superficial comparison of one hundred words showed 
even fewer cases of apparent relationship between Choctaw and Comecrudo, both con- 
sidered as Hokan languages, than between Huaxtec, not considered a Hokan tongue, 
and either of the former. Between Comecrudo and Piman, distantly separated and sup- 
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posedly unrelated languages, a surprising number of resemblances were found, but 
many of these may be due to the adoption by Comecrudo of Utaztecan words. 

The third and fourth sections as announced, on ‘“‘Cultural Relations between the 
North of Mexico and the Three Neighboring Areas” and “Relations between Middle 
America and the South of the United States,’’ were combined. “The North of Mexico 
and the Southwest of the United States” was discussed by R. L. Beals, D. D. Brand, 
E. Haury and Isabel Kelly. 

R. L. Beals approached the problem from the point of view of the ethnology of the 
Southwest. The Southwest and Northern Mexico are merely politico-geographical 
terms; “Arid North America” is a better term. The true boundary of this relatively 
homogeneous area is much farther south; it includes the Great Basin, West Texas and 
northern Mexico. Even the non-agricultural peoples depend little on hunting, wild 
plants such as pifion providing the major part of the food; cactus and mesquite are also 
important. Agriculture is on flooded lands. Magic and witchcraft take the place of 
shamanism. Many parallels were pointed out between specific groups north and south 
of the political border. 

The western archeological aspects were treated at length by D. D. Brand, E. Haury 
and Isabel Kelly. According to Brand there are four sub-areas: Anasazi, Gila-Sonora, 
Nueva Vizcaya, and Lerma-Chimalhuacan. The areal distribution of the cultures is 
fairly well known, but not the temporal one. Little is known of early social culture. 
Agriculture, mainly corn and beans, was most important and found in the earliest 
horizons. Archeological evidence from the northern coastal region is rather poor. The 
turkey, cotton and the grooved axe appeared about the same time in the Southwest 
(Pueblo I), together with a new physical type, apparently all from Mexico. There is a 
little explored but apparently rather barren region between Zape and the southern- 
most limits of the Chihuahua cultures. 

Haury sees the Mogollon and Hohokam as the first recipients of culture elements 
from Mexico. These were received in two main waves, by transfer without wholesale 
migration. One of these waves was about the time of Christ when corn and pottery 
appeared. The corn is of hot-country type; Papago corn is similar to Basket-Maker. 
When corn was introduced, they already had a metate or grinder for native seeds. 
Haury gave the approximate dates, from 700 to 1100 A.D., when other elements from 
Mexico were received by the Mogollon and Hohokam, and later passed on to the 
Anasazi. 

Isabel Kelly then spoke on the archeology of western Mexico. Mexican high culture 
reached Sinaloa but was separated from Hohokam by barren Sonora. The time factor 
is important; the Sinaloa-Jalisco-Colima-Michoacin cultures are late, with nothing 
earlier than Teotihuacin III. There is nothing to tie up with early Valley of Mexico or 
with Teotihuacén. Molcajetes, tripods, annular bases, polychrome, pipes, pot-stands, 
negative painting and copper are probably all influences from central Mexico. Mosaics, 
mosaic mirrors, palettes, and ball-courts are not found on the west coast; paint cloi- 
sonné is. However, there are also some elements common to central Mexico and Hoho- 
kam, and very specific resemblances in motifs. Some pottery styles such as red-on-buff, 
and copper seem to be earlier in Hohokam than on the west coast; the origin of Hoho- 
kam red-on-buff is not to be sought in Mexico. 

Section IV on “The North of Mexico and the Southwest of the United States in 
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Relation to Middle America” was treated by I. Marquina, A. V. Kidder, R. Beals and 
P. Kirchhoff. 

I. Marquina digested the main elements of Mexican architecture. The typical 
Mexican plan is rectangular, generally a square surrounded by rectangular structures, 
and with sculpture connected with the architecture. The plans of the Southwestern 
frontier tend to be more curvilinear. The structures of central Mexico resemble those of 
the U. S. Southeast rather than the Southwest; Southeastern plans may be combina- 
tions of rectangular, circular and octagonal. Ball-courts seem to be earlier in the 
Southwest; there are none at Teotihuacan. 

A. V. Kidder expressed his opinion that current datings are much too late. The 
Mexican Archaic may be peripheral to the more southern (Q?) culture. The earliest 
Hohokam horizon is contemporary with the Mexican Archaic. 

Beals and Kirchhoff discussed the ethnological aspects. The former sees two waves 
of Mexican influence from or through western Mexico, one at the time of the La Venta 
culture, the later one probably from Teotihuacin. The Southwest exercised selectivity 
in the elements it adopted from Mexican cultures. At different periods resemblances 
were with different regions of Middle America. Most of the resemblances are in religion 
and social organization. The Kachina and Tlaloc cults were closely related. The whole 
cult was not adopted, but many elements were. There are many specific resemblances 
between Pueblo and Cahita. 

Kirchhoff studied specific elements present or missing among the northern nomads. 
Six elements of irregular distribution were especially considered; rabbitskin blankets, 
the earth oven, the couvade, sweat-baths, intoxicating drinks and the shield; human 
sacrifice, scalp-taking, head-hunting, and endo-ca:nibalism were also mentioned. All 
of these elements are missing in certain areas. 

Section V of the Conference took up the question of ‘““Middle America and the 
Southeast of the United States.” J. R. Swanton, J. Griffin, G. F. Ekholm and W. 
Jiménez Moreno presented papers, Swanton’s being read in his absence. The first two 
papers were largely outlines of the ethnology and archeology, respectively, of the South- 
east. 

The higher cultures of the eastern United States originated on the lower Mississippi 
between the Missouri and the Red. They received Mexican cultural elements and are to 
some extent outliers of that culture. There was no mass migration at any time, though 
possibly some by small groups. The adopted elements are mainly non-material. How- 
ever, there are 700 arid miles between Tampico and Louisiana. Much of the cultural 
transfer was probably by trading expeditions. There are a few traces of influence from 
the Antilles and the Southwest, but probably no elements from Mexico reached the 
Southeast by those routes. More archeological work on the Texas Gulf coast is needed. 

J. B. Griffin discussed the archeology of the eastern United States, recognizing five 
developmental cultural periods: 1, Paleo-Indian, i.e., pre-ceramic, hunting and fishing; 
2, Early Woodland, with a fiber tempered fringe in the southeast; 3, Hopewellian, the 
culmination of Woodland with extraneous influences; 4, Early Mississippi, the intro- 
duction of the pyramidal mound from Mexico; 5, Middle Mississippi, the late pre-his- 
toric dominant culture, with specific post-DeSoto Mixtec-Puebla influences expressed 
in the “Buzzard Cult,” subsequently passing into the historic tribes. 

Ekholm’s address largely concerned Huaxtec archeology. Not enough is yet known 
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of the archeology of the Southeast or of northern Mexico, or of the even less known 
intervening area, to decide the question of relationship. Much of Southeastern culture 
apparently came from Mexico, but details such as route and time are unknown; the 
probable route was via the coast and by small groups, probably like the Tula Toltec 
influence at Chichen Itza. A few important Southeastern elements are found in the 
Huaxteca. These tie up with certain of the six Huaxtec horizons, all of which were suf- 
ficiently well developed to have served as bases for Southeastern influence and transfer; 
the earliest of these is as early as the Maya Mamom period, the last at the time of the 
Conquest. The pottery of the Tancol Complex, which belongs to Period IT of the Huax- 
tec series, shows resemblances to such types as Marksville. Round shell gorgets like 
those of the Southeast occur in Mexico only in the Huaxtec region and probably belong 
to Period V, about 1100 A.D. The skull, heart, and hand design of Southeastern pot- 
tery is found in nearly identical forms in the frescoes of Tizatlan, Tlaxcala, and on 
Cholula Polychrome pottery. The copper gorgets of the Southeast also contain many 
elements of Late Mexican ceremonial art, and there can be little doubt but that the 
Middle American ceremonial complex influenced the late cultures of the Southeast. 

W. Jiménez Moreno compared the ethnology of northern Mexico and of the South- 
east. He pointed out a number of specific cultural elements common to certain groups of 
these two regions. The torturing of prisoners fastened to a frame and the sacrifice with 
an arrow of a girl in such a frame by the Pawnee has close analogy to Aztec customs. 
The Wichita had a Middle American type of theology with four ages of the world, 
Morning Star and Rain God. The speaker voiced his doubts that the dates currentlv 
assigned to recent Southeastern horizons are so late, for the reason that there are too 
many mounds and sites for such a short period and small population. 

The sixth and last section concerned “Chronology and Dendrochronology.” H. J. 
Spinden’s paper explained Maya Supplementary Series as protective magic against 
eclipses by a formula which brings 167 variable moon counts under his Correlation A. 
E. Schulman spoke of the chances of developing a dendrochronology for Mexico, 
which he considered very practicable. Investigation of trees in Durango has given good 
promise. To date dendrochronological research as applied to archeology has not been 
completely successful except in the Southwest and in the Arctic region. Living trees 
must be studied first; for this the true fir and the Douglas fir offer the best opportunity. 
E. Haury gave a detailed sketch of Southwestern chronology, illustrated by a chart 
showing the temporal horizons, periods and phases, and the correlation of Hohokam, 
Mogollon and Anasazi. The Southwestern tree-ring calendar now extends to 10 A.D. 

J. A. Mason presented a resume of Section V on the relations between Mexico and 
the Southeast of the United States, and R. Beals and E. Haury gave the resume of 
Sections III and IV on the Southwest and of Section VI on Chronology and Dendro- 
chronology. 

J. A. Mason 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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The Role of Conjuring in Saulteaux Society. A. IRVING HALLOWELL. Publications of the 
Philadelphia Anthropological Society, Vol. II, Brinton Memorial Series. (xiv, 96 
pp. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1942.) 


There are signs in the literary world that our era of extensive verbiage is gradually 
giving way to a sharper style more concise in meaning and less repetitive in phrase. 
There are further signs that a similar change is occurring in scientific writing. Exposi- 
tions of article length are certainly increasing in number and in interest and several 
series specializing in novelette size volumes have recently been inaugurated. Even con- 
sidering this tendency, Professor Hallowell’s treatment of conjuring reaches a new high 
in compactness. Within the compass of less than a hundred pages, he has cited refer- 
ences which give distributional data on the traits represented in the conjuring complex; 
he has described the physical and behavioral aspects of conjuring within the framework 
of Saulteaux belief; and he has presented one of the few studies in which religious phe- 
nomena are treated in their entirety. 

In the conjuring complex of the Berens River Saulteaux as described by Hallowell, 
the shaman’s characteristic function is clairvoyance exercised through the aid of super- 
natural helpers who are summoned by the shaman to a specially constructed lodge and 
who manifest themselves by talking, and by shaking the lodge. The complex is “inex- 
tricably” tied to the famous, though little documented, shaking tent ceremony and is 
confined to the Algonkian peoples of the Woodland area, or tribes in contact with them. 

Ray' has recently discussed eastern conjuring in relation to the Plateau and the 
Plains. He emphasizes a different constellation of traits: the conjuror as such and the 
use of tricks in a seance. Within Ray’s complex, although the shaking tent and the as- 
sembly of spirits are said to be “‘basic,”’ the shaking tent element is ‘detachable with- 
out loss of identity” and among the Assiniboin, who are said to share in the complex, 
neither of the two elements occurs. 

Ray’s point of departure is the Plateau, yet what he has actually done is discuss the 
western diffusion of elements of Hallowell’s eastern complex. He has traced its gradual 
disintegration and the absorption of its elements into other, and congenial, cultural set- 
tings. Studies of this sort often yield valuable data for historical reconstructions (see 
Lowie’s classics on various Plains materials). But it is of prime importance, meth- 
odologically, to note that they have proved most fruitful in areas in which traits were 
carried, at least in large part, by migrations and within a relatively limited time span. 

The relevance of these studies to the volume under consideration lies in the fact 
that Hallowell has paved the way for another type of approach to distributional prob- 
lems. This approach is not new but it comes out here very clearly. The Saulteaux com- 
plex is tightly integrated and appears in the area of its distribution without loss of sig- 
nificant elements. Nevertheless, many of its component traits occ ur over a much greater 
area. Ventriloquism and shamans’ tricks, a form of confession, journeying of the 
shaman beyond the range of his physical body, strong audience participation in cere- 


1 Verne F. Ray, Historic Backgrounds of the Conjuring Complex in the Plateau and the Plains 
(Language, Culture and Personality: Essays in Memory of Edward Sapir. Menasha, 1941), pp. 204- 
216. 
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mony,—all of these suggest a northern distribution over two continents. Hallowell has 
kept these two aspects distinct: he has dealt with the Saulteaux complex in the body 
of his text and given distributional data in footnotes. This may make for a somewhat 
cumbersome publisher’s format, but it is just the opposite of cumbersome thinking. 

Having carefully avoided the tempting pitfalls of over-generalization to explain 
world wide distributions, the anthropologist is now at the point where he must turn to 
striking cases of detailed and elaborate parallelisms with a shrug of the shoulders and 
with the comment ‘‘What can be done about it?’’ Hallowell comes upon such an im- 
passe when he finds a close analogy to his integrated complex among the Semang of the 
Malay Peninsula (p. 14 fn, see also p. 64 fn). Ties between the Saulteaux and the 
Semang can hardly be established in terms of migrations or within a limited time span. 
If anthropologists are ever to handle such problems at all, it will not be solely through 
a knowledge of the diffusion of elements, but through an understanding of the process 
by which elements build up into cultural wholes. Hallowell’s intricate study of the role 
of conjuring furnishes the kind of material from which this understanding of process 
may stem. 

There are numerous indications that an east-west, cultural belt existed in North 
America through the area of the great central water chains, i.e., the St. Lawrence, the 
northern Great Lakes, the Saskatchewan and upper Missouri, the Fraser and Colum- 
bia. These systems form an almost continuous passageway from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. There is every indication that, before the introduction of the horse, peoples in 
this region were river dwellers. Within the east-west belt Ray has followed the traits of 
Saulteaux conjuring. From his study, and from others which do not deal primarily with 
conjuring, it is clear that major contacts in the post-horse period and in the late pre- 
horse period were from east to west rather than in the opposite direction. The existence 
of such a cultural belt is relatively easy to establish: it would be quite another matter 
to reconstruct the history of its formation. In order to do so, one would have to under- 
stand its obvious ties with the Arctic distribution of traits. Thus, the ideological back- 
ground of the eastern conjuring complex and that of Puget Sound? religious belief are 
astonishingly alike, yet Puget Sound lacks all of the typical characteristics of the com- 
plex as such. Saulteaux and Puget Sound, almost at the extremes of the belt, both show 
clear cut ties with the north. Are these due to the east-west distribution? Probably not 
Certainly they precede the east to west diffusion of conjuring elements as discussed by 
Ray, which could well be post-horse. Do they likewise precede the strong east-west 
trend itself? 

The elements of Arctic shamanism are widespread and from the distribution one 
suspects them to be older in the Old World than in the New. There seems no valid 
reason for assuming that the exaggerated Chukchee picture with its peculiar emphases 


? Ray mentions Puget Sound only once: “The placing of the cord around the waist (in Kutenai 
conjuring) possibly was related to the widespread practise in the Plateau and Puget Sound areas 
of holding a shaman, while engaged in treatment, by a rope similarly placed . . . ” (loc. cit., p. 
209). The Puget Sound shaman was never so held while engaging in treatment. Occasionally, in 
the northern Sound, a dance novice was held but this was before he had learned to control his 
power. Shamans always controlled theirs, especially in treatment. Dance novices to the north 
of the Sound region were often held. This is important because control of spirits by the shaman 
forms one of the links in the east-west belt. 
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is in any sense a center of origin. As a matter of fact, what is now called “Arctic” sha- 
manism may be very old indeed. It seems clearly associated with river and coastal areas. 
Personally, I see no obstacle to supposing that it once extended far into the Asiatic 
coastal islands. If so, its Old World diffusion must have been almost completed before 
the high civilizations of inland Asia began their outward push. Assuming this to be so, 
the parallelism between Semang and Saulteaux conjuring might be ascribed to survival 
at the fringe of a wide distribution. But such an explanation would be hazardous for 
even the most confirmed diffusionist and it would certainly not fit in with the known 
facts of culture change. 

I am convinced that neither the North American east-west river belt nor the 
Saulteaux-Semang conjuring situation can be adequately understood only in terms 
of migration or of diffusion of elements. 

The social sciences have for some time been handicapped by assumptions and ques- 
tions concerning the different thinking processes of various peoples. The field has been 
blurred by “pre-logical,” “animistic,” etc. Anthropologists have not yet taken full ad- 
vantage of the opposing concept: intellectual processes of human minds are comparable. 
Actually, such a concept underlies, or is included in, any acceptance of parallel develop- 
ment. It has, however, hardly been used as a methodological tool for establishing 
parallelisms. Given like assumptions, human minds will draw like conclusions. Surely 
the process is not exclusively intellectual, but the sapiens nature of modern homo re- 
mains a quality relatively unexploited by anthropologists. Yet experience forms as im- 
portant a part of human concept as idea. Man’s concept of fire differs according to 
whether he has merely tended a bonfire or been rescued from the fourth story of a flam- 
ing wooden building. Put i: on-intellectual terms, the proposition may be phrased 
“given similar concepts of reasity, man reacts to them in similar ways.” 

The problem then becomes one of sorting out and discovering the assumptions, the 
concepts of reality—name them what you will. Hallowell has made a start in this direc- 
tion in an outline which he calls the “behavioral world” of the Saulteaux. It is a happy 
phrase. Now it happens that the behavioral worlds of the Saulteaux and the Puget 
Sound Salish correspond at many points. I can think of other points not mentioned for 
the Salteaux by Hallowell at which they differ. Can the likenesses and differ >nces in 
their shamanistic complexes be partially explained on this basis? Can, further, the 
striking parallel between Sauiteaux and Semang conjuring rest on common behavioral 
worlds? Semang material may he insufficient for analysis along these lines. At any rate, 
the method seems worth testing. If it proves to be demonstrably valid, I suspect that 
it will act as an important supplement to the present type of diffusion study and that 
it will be most fruitful in the realms of human behavior which lend themselves most 
readily to verbalization. Religious phenomena cry out for some such approach. 

My discussion has apparently lost whatever of book-reviewing character it may 
have had at the beginning. The blame must fall upon Hallowell for he has written an 
unornamented, factual account which turns out to be highly stimulating. It is exciting 
not because he says and proclaims and insists that it is, but because of the completeness 
of its data and the provocative organization of its material. 


Marian W. SMITH 
Co_umBIA UNIVERSITY 
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The Hagen Site. A Prehistoric Village on the Lower Yellowstone. W1tt1AM Mutuiovy. (The 
University of Montana Publications in the Social Sciences, No. 1. ix, 106 pp., 39 
figs. Missoula, 1942.) 


Archeological research in the Plains in recent years has demonstrated the wide- 
spread distribution of horticultural pottery-making cultures extending in time from the 
period of white contact to several centuries earlier. New data relative to their spatial 
distribution continue to appear. The Hagen Site, excavated by the Montana Archeo- 
logical Survey with the assistance of the Works Projects Administration, is one of the 
most western sites of such cultures investigated to date. It is situated on the Yellow- 
stone River in eastern Montana. The report consists of descriptions of the site, excava- 
tion methods, features and artifacts by the author, with sections on the faunal remains 
and the human skeletal material by Everett Olson and Richard M. Snodgrasse, respec- 
tively. 

Extensive excavation, covering most of the area which appeared to be culture-bear- 
ing, revealed features of three types: a house site, a low mound and twenty cache pits. 
The house resembled the usual Plains earth lodge in that it had a slightly sub-surface 
floor, outer wall posts set in a circle, an approximately central fireplace, and possibly a 
vestibule entrance, but differed in that there were only two central posts for the sup- 
port of the roof. The author deduces from this arrangement an almost conical struc- 
ture with a short ridge pole. Throughout the two feet of soil composing the circular, 
flat-topped mound were scattered many fragments of human bones, chiefly skull 
fragments. The cache pits were most commonly cylindrical; some, however, had con- 
stricted necks. The conclusion is drawn that the preponderance of dwellings in the 
site were of a perishable nature, a conclusion based upon the abundance of artifacts. 
The reader is led to infer the absence of any additional features, such as fireplaces or 
scattered post moulds, though no explicit statement is made to this effect. 

Stratigraphic records of the artifacts were not maintained, on the assumption that 
a single manifestation was represented. This assumption is probably valid, but the 
reviewer is of the opinion that most of us who have worked in the Plains area are too 
prone to dismiss lightly the possibility of change in sites lacking the appearance of pro- 
longed occupancy. Though none of us would admit that any site had been inhabited 
at but a single point in time, we often preclude the possibility of determining the time 
dimension by a priori assumptions of stability. 

The artifacts recovered are generally similar to those common to the late prehis- 
toric and early protohistoric horizons of the northern and central Plains. The closest 
affinities seem to lie with the Mandan. This is especially true for the ceramics, with the 
exception of certain design techniques—notably wrapped rod impression and dentate 
stamping—which are related elsewhere. 

Two alternative interpretations of the site are offered: the possibility that it was oc- 
cupied by the Crow and the possibility that another group participating in the general 
Mandan-Hidatsa tradition had moved westward in the prehistoric period, later to re- 
turn east or to be absorbed by other groups. 

The report is well-organized, clearly written and, on the whole, adequately illus- 
trated. It is to be hoped that the inclusion of a section on the human skeletal material 
will serve as a precedent for future reports on the Plains. Many previous excavations 
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have yielded far less fragmentary remains, but physical anthropology has almost never 
been given an opportunity to demonstrate whether or not it can help clarify some of the 
many unsolved archeological problems of this region. The use of tables to obviate the 
necessity of additional detail in the text is very laudable; unfortunately, the tables 
contain a number of errors which detract considerably from their value. Furthermore, 
it is regrettable that the table of rim form associations was not constructed differently 
so as to provide fuller information on the associations of various attributes. Students 
interested in using the report for comparative purposes will find a similar difficulty in 
the description of pottery, despite voluminous detail in many respects. From this point 
of view, also, the coordination of the illustrations with the descriptions of artifacts in 
the text is not always completely satisfactory. Despite these faults, the reader will find 
here a generally excellent description of the complex and a genuine contribution to the 
culture history of the Plains area. As the author suggests, the need for further archeo- 
logical investigation in Montana is obvious and we may hope that the work described 
here represents only the beginning of that state’s archeological research program. 


PAvuL COOPER 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


WEST INDIES AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Anthropological Papers, based principally on studies of the prehistoric archeology and 
ethnology of the Greater Antilles. ADOLFO DE Hosros. (211 pp., 55 figs. San Juan: 
Office of the Historian, Government of Puerto Rico, 1941.) 


Most of the papers in this volume by the official historian of Puerto Rico had pre- 
viously been published elsewhere, a number of them in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLO- 
cist. The majority date back to the decade after the first World War, but a few refer- 
ences to the results of more recent research have been added. The emphasis is upon 
prehistoric art, as represented in the archeological collections from the West Indies, 
and the volume constitutes the first important contribution to this field since the earlier 
work of Few’..es, Joyce, and Lothrop. 

With the exception of a discussion of the effects of environment on the peopling 
of the West Indies, the initial papers are descriptive and analytical. The author exam- 
ines the nature of one of the styles of pottery in Puerto Rico, of the anthropomorphic 
stone carvings of the Greater Antilles, and of the stools or duhos characteristic of that 
area, ending this section of the volume with a paper summarizing the prehistoric art of 
the Antilles. The reviewer found this to be the most valuable part of the book. Although 
poorly illustrated and not as fully treated as one might expect from the lengthy 
bibliography at the end of the volume, the artifacts are discussed with commendable 
acuteness and attention to detail. 

The papers in the central part of the book are interpretative rather than descrip- 
tive, and are intended to demonstrate the religious significance of the art of the Antilles. 
The unique three-pointed stones of Hispaniola and Puerto Rico, for example, are said 
to have functioned to produce fertility of crops through animistic and magical influ- 
ences over rainfall, insect pests, and the process of germination. This is not a novel 
viewpoint, but the author carries it further than it has been before, citing corrobora- 
tive data from the ethnography of the West Indies, from biology, and from Fraser’s 
Golden Bough. 
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The last two papers are purely speculative. The first presents a plan for the study 
of primitive art and the second a theory as to the origin of art. Both these papers suffer 
from limitations in awareness of the anthropological literature on art; in the final pa- 
per, for example, it is implied that Paleolithic art evolved originally from a geometric 
to a realistic stage. 

In general, the author’s interest seems to center in the evolution of Antillean art 
forms, and in the explanation of these forms in terms of their physical and cultural 
environment. In pursuance of this interest, several of the papers present hypothetical 
stages in the development of certain types of art objects. Insofar as these types are 
functionally rather than stylistically conditioned and are limited to the Greater Antilles 
where the possibility of diffusion can be ignored, the stages postulated are highly 
suggestive and they should be checked with the stratigraphical data now becoming 
available for Puerto Rico and Hispaniola. 

De Hostos was the first to discover stratigraphy in a pottery-bearing site in the 
West Indies and in the first of the papers originally published in 1919, he presented 
a plan, unfortunately never carried out, for a stratigraphical study of Puerto Rican 
sites. Now, however, he deprecates the value of such work. In the foreward to the pres- 
ent volume, he states that the time for objective research in the Antilles is past, and 
that future students should concern themselves with interpretation of the facts already 
gathered. Insofar as the study of art objects, such as stone collars and three-pointed 
stones, is concerned, this statement may be true, for fewer and fewer of these antiques 
come to light as the years go by and they are largely duplicates of forms already known 
Other approaches, such as the chronological and the technological, however, have 
scarcely begun to yield the results in the West Indies that have been achieved else- 
where. 

IRVING ROUSE 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Survey and Excavations in Southern Ecuador. DONALD COLLIER and JOHN V. MurRA. 
(Anthropological Series, Field Museum of Natural History, Vol. 35. 108 pp. includ- 
ing two appendices [one, “‘A Paste Analysis of Cerro Narrio Wares,”’ by Sharat K. 
Roy]. 18 text figures, 3 maps, and 54 plates. Chicago, 1943.) 


In southern Ecuador, from southern Chimborazo south into the Province of Loja, 
there is a section of the Andean highlands almost unknown to the archeologist. With the 
expansion of Peruvian prehistory, and increased knowledge of Middle America, the 
Colombian-Ecuadorean mountain valleys have become more attractive to American 
students. This report by Collier and Murra tells of a recently completed survey and a 
definitive, stratigraphic excavation in this southern highland country of Ecuador. 
Previous to this recent exploration, interest and conjecture have often been raised 
about this area because of statements made several years ago by the veteran South 
Americanist, Max Uhle. In southern Ecuador, and particularly at the site of Cerro 
Narrio in the Cafiar Valley, Uhle claimed to have identified traces of a ““Mayoid” 
culture. These ‘““Mayoid”’ strains of ceramic influence were a part of his evidence for 
postulating a movement of Central American civilization southward into Ecuador and 
Peru. To add still more to the interest surrounding Cerro Narrio, Uhle declared that 
influences from the widespread Tiahuanaco culture of Peru were also present at the site. 
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Furthermore, Sr. Jij6n y Caamafio has noted a number of parallels in pottery from 
Cerro Narrio when compared with the various pottery types of his Puruh4 sequence of 
northern Chimborazo. Thus, from several standpoints, this Cafiar Valley site appeared 
to be one of great significance for Ecuadorean and Andean archeology. To explore the 
possibilities a number of stratigraphic tests were made at Cerro Narrfo. The results 
obtained were good; although they did not come up to expectations, promised by Uhle, 
in solving the larger problems of pan-Andean relationships. 

Cerro Narrio lies about 100 kilometers inland in the Cuenca-Cafiar region near the 
headwaters of the Rio de Naranjal. The Rio de Naranjal, flowing almost directly west 
from Cajfiar, empties into the Gulf of Guayas just opposite the northern end of the 
Island of Puna. Excavations were conducted at Cerro Narrio for a period of a month 
late in the year of 1941. Two local ceramic periods were established, and several foreign 
strains were recognized as intrusives into the local sequence. The basic pottery type 
at Cerro Narrio, named Narrio Red-on-Buff, is a ware thought to have originated 
locally within the Cafiar region. Narrio Red-on-Buff was found throughout both periods 
represented on the site. A related type, Narrio Red-on-Buff Fine, marked the earlier 
period only. Narrio Red-on-Buff Fine is described as “‘a spectacular pottery . . . a thin 
fine ware.” It is Uhle’s ““Mayoid” pottery, an affiliation (Mayan) with which the 
authors do not agree. Other local types, and variants of local types, form the basis of 
the differentiation of Early Cerro Narrio from Late Cerro Narrifo. 

There are four groups of foreign influences which come into the Cafiar Valley from 
the outside. Two of these are most probably Ecuadorean. The earliest group of intru- 
sive types is labelled “Group X.”’ The group is made up of a series of engraved and in- 
cised wares and a pottery type characterized by a gravel-studded surface. It is not clear 
whether these types were associated in a complex before they came into the Cafiar 
Valley. Apparently their origins lie to the north. The second group of intrusives is also 
a northern aggregate, but the types that make up the group are better known. They 
include Jijén’s Elen Pata, San Sebastian, Huavalac, and Tuncahuan types from the 
Puruha region. In the Puruha country each of the four types is presumed to mark a 
period of a culture sequence that is several hundred years in duration. Collier and 
Murra point out that these types all occur within the same small time bracket at Cerro 
Narrio. This jarring discrepancy suggests that either a series of Puruh4 influences 
were successively lagging and bunching together as they moved to the south or that 
sequence estimates for the Puruh territory need revising. 

Peruvian influences are disappointingly absent except for the very late horizon. Late 
Chimu trade pieces occur in the upper part of Late Cerro Narrio; and Inca materials 
from nearby and related sites establish the terminus of prehistoric occupation in the 
Cafiar region. Tiahuanaco or Epigonal, either as trade or as influences, were not noted. 

Collier and Murra interpret their data at Cerro Narrfo as indicating a long occupa- 
tion of what was essentially a single, unified culture. In the Late period new ideas in 
ceramics were introduced, mainly from the north. Finally, trade expansion from the 
Chimu country to the south and the subsequent Inca conquest swept over southern 
Ecuador. The Inca conquest occurred circa 1450 A.D. It is known that the Cafiari were 
the only people living in the region around Cerro Narrfo at that time. From this it is 
concluded that the native Red-on-Buff pottery development at the site represents the 
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ceramic history of the Cafiari. How far back beyond the Inca conquest the occupation 
at Cerro Narrio extends is an interesting speculation which the authors do not pursue. 
It seems reasonable to believe that if the upper limits of Late Cerro Narrio cross-date 
with Late Chimu and Inca, the beginnings of Early Cerro Narrio must reach back to a 
date coeval with the “middle” or “early” cultures of northern Peru. The absence of 
Tiahuanaco-Epigonal influence is certainly no assurance that the entire ceramic run at 
Cerro Narrio is all post-Epigonal. The fact that southern Ecuador was markedly 
divergent and independent from northern Peru for a long period before the Inca con- 
quest has a bearing on the problems of Andean inter-relationships and Andean-Central 
American relationships. On the level of specific similarities of culture complexes, and 
of honest attempts to match culture sequences over great distances, there is little that 
is satisfying to date in pan-Andean archeology. It may be that most of the work so far 
has been concerned with the relatively late eras of regional specialization that underlie 
such unifying phenomena as the Inca Empire. Perhaps we will have to go much earlier 
to strike the cultural substratum on which the interchange of such fundamental pan- 
Andean traits as tomb-construction, negative painted pottery, and metallurgical tech- 
niques was accomplished. 

The project which Collier and Murra carried out was one of several sponsored by 
the Institute of Andean Research. Their factually sound, workmanlike job provides a 
serviceable standard of archeological knowledge for a small portion of southern 
Ecuador. A great many more of such completed projects would establish a minimum 
framework of cultures, time, and space for Ecuadorean and Andean archeology. When 
this is done, American archeologists, of both continents, will be in a position to answer 
some of the problems of cultural process involved in greater American prehistory. 


GorRDON R. WILLEY 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Myth of the Negro Past. MetviLtE J. Herskovits. (xiv, 374 pp. New York: 
Harper Brothers, 1941.) 


The publisher’s blurb says of this book that “it analyzes the cultural heritage of 
the Negro in a novel and realistic way” and this is substantially true. Some new and 
interesting materials, especially from the African background, are offered but it is 
largely on the basis of “‘the novel and realistic way” in which old materials are grouped, 
analy: and interpreted that this book stakes out its claim. In fact, a number of quo- 
tation. are given to show internal evidence that the truth lay in exactly the reverse of 
what the authority cited intended to prove. After a chapter or so devoted to making 
these inverse deductions and upsetting erstwhile authorities like ninepins, some rather 
“novel” and satisfactory hypotheses or conclusions are drawn as to the African terri- 
tories from which slave populations were taken. These conclusions make possible a 
more definite analysis of the socio-economic factors in the African background of former 
slaves. Especially in the field of analysis of civic and character is the material cited new, 
or at least, introduced in a detail and for purposive interpretations not heretofore 
brought together. 

According to the Forewerd the twenty scholars involved in the study, of which 
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Herskovits’ Myth of the Negro Past is a part, divided up the work “in a spirit of un- 
selfish teamplay” found highly commendable by the committee. Hence it is laudable 
rather than otherwise that this first volume in the study analyzes and draws prelimi- 
nary conclusions without giving any of the directives for social action that more and 
more workers in social fields are beginning to look for and receive from the anthropolo- 
gists. 

The Foreword, pp. ix—xi, states that this first volume of the study was announced 
in the annual report of the President of the Carnegie Corporation for 1938, and was 
begun under the direction of Dr. Karl Gunnar Myrdal of the University of Stockholm. 
Interruptions to the full scale plan for this study of the Negro in the United States are 
easily understood. After enlisting twenty scholars in the project, Dr. Myrdal returned 
to Sweden in 1940, and Dr. Samuel A. Stouffer of the University of Chicago acted as 
Executive Officer of the study. He was responsible for bringing out some of the mono- 
graphs in the series. Dr. Myrdal returned in March 1941 and proposes to publish a re- 
port interpretive of the group of studies in the whole series, which will no doubt make 
further use of some of the very interesting preliminary conclusions brought forward by 
Herskovits in the present volume. 

Although in the appendix, pp. 326-340, the author gives many directives for further 
studies, there is not sufficient statement to indicate whether or not one of the two of the 
rather novel conclusions brought forward are to receive the further analysis and empha- 
sis which they appear to merit. Dr. Herskovits suggests personality studies which will 
no doubt carry out in further detail his findings ‘“‘of a pattern of communicating only 
half” which certainly still prevails in the personality pattern of the West Indian Negro 
and no doubt among some types in the United States. 

The other finding, which relates to the highly complex government and legal pat- 
terns of African society, and which would also repay further study, is not included in 
the directives, strangely enough. “Stable dynasties were the rule, not the exception. 
Courts and related institutions ensured the operation of orderly processes of law... . 
In outlining the ordering of life in this area, there is no intention of picturing the West 
African as a kind of natural man living in a Golden Age. . . . If rulers were efficient they 
were also ruthless. . . . In Dahomey indirection was the rule. Everything including the 
population was counted, and all commodities were taxed; but the people were not told 
when they were being counted, and taxable goods were often enumerated by subter- 
fuge . . . in which the priests collaborated.” The examples cited make this en extremely 
interesting and important field if, as Herskovits implies and as field observation tends 
to verify, the Negro culture still owes much to the personality and socio-economic pat- 
terns of the original African tribal culture. 

Herskovits makes a good case for repudiation of the myths of 1) Negro childlikeness, 
2) of the Negro slave as being a selection of poorer stock, 3) of his losing his culture, 4) 
and of his not having much culture to lose. 

1) Herskovits does not claim, but his statements lead in the direction of the view- 
point, used here for the sake of brevity, that Negro adjustment is nearer in some fields 
to the sophisticated adjustment of the modern worldling than to the viewpoint which 
accepts a complete dichotomy between good and evil. 

2) Slave stock was a cross-section of all the people and not drawn especially from 
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inferior strata of African society. All members of African tribes were combatants and 
priests and rulers were particularly likely to be sold as slaves after defeat in war. 

3) Tribes that contributed slaves to the Western Hemisphere turn out to be re- 
lated sufficiently in language and customs to justify the statement that “‘the reasons 
... advanced to account for the suppression of Africanisms in the New World turn 
out to be factors which encouraged their retention.” A larger part of Negro culture is 
African culture than is usually credited. 

4) West African social systems cannot be described as simple and naive. Like the 
personal adjustment of (1) immediately above, the social system was unified. It was 
not set up as good on the one side and evil on the other, to be corrected, but as an ac- 
knowledged unity where good and evil were accepted as a part of the whole. 


To term an old deity by a new name is but one manifestation of a device which, in the field 
of social organization, has made for disregard of European sanctions underlying family structure 
while accepting European terminology relating to the family; for the adaptation of African pat- 
terns of mutual self-help in matters pertaining to death to outward Euro-American conventions 
of lodges and funerals; for the reworking of song and dance in accordance with the demands of the 
new setting. In instance after instance that has been cited from the literature bearing on the 
highly acculturated Negroes of the United States, it has been demonstrated how a proper assessing 
of these vestigial forms of African practice has led to the recognition of slightly modified African 
sanctions supporting forms of a given institution that are almost entirely European. This principle 
of disregard for outer form while retaining inner values, characteristic of Africans everywhere, is thus 
revealed as the most important single factor making for an understanding of the acculturative situation. 
That it reveals intellectual sophistication rather than naivete negates the proposition in the 
mythology which holds that the force of superior European custom was so overwhelming that 
nothing of Africa could stand in the face of it. 


5) The Negro past counts more heavily than realized. 

The material in this book, says the author, justifies acceptance of the principle of 
differing degrees of acculturation among Negroes in the New World, and this principle 
permits study of conditions as plain historical sequences, thus simplifying the work of 
the student. Certainly with our obvious debt in religion and the arts—especially danc- 
ing and music—there should be little difficulty in accepting the viewpoint of Herskovits 
that Negro culture is not poverty-stricken or simple, but diverse and sophisticated. Cer- 
tainly the author’s description of Dahomese law will have a familiar ring to those who 
peruse newspaper columns on the activities of the F.B.I. and the Dies Committee, not 
to mention a legal discussion of income tax evasion. If other books of this Carnegie 
Corporation study prove as productive of fact-finding and skilful interpreting, they 
should be effective not only in their own field but, perhaps, in causing reestimates and 
revisions of ‘nterpretations in other fields. The chief adverse criticism of this study is 
that such a rich field and such varied material is uncovered that only a slighting treat- 
ment is possible in its 300-odd pages, a stricture which may with equal justice be ap- 
plied to this all too brief review. In the midst of our present racial problems certainly 
no student worker in a social field in the United States should fail to read The Myth of 
the Negro Past. It is not too much to ask that Northwestern, or some other group, 
prepare some secondary school materials based on the African notes to which Hersko- 
vits has had access but which have been but briefly cited. Social education in America 
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needs this material prepared for a varied list of social groups. Therein lies its value— 
first, as a stimulating introduction to the whole Carnegie series on the Negro and sec- 
ond, as source materials for further studies aimed at special groups. White evaluation 
and Negro inferiority complex will both be affected by this book. It should be placed 
on teacher-lists and should prove interesting to the general public. 


ALLAN HUISIZER 
Wasaincton, D. C. 


The Morning Star Rises. MAUD WoRCESTER MAKemson. (301 pp. $5.00. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1941.) 


It has been said that astronomy runs like a golden thread through history, connect- 
ing all peoples and all ages. At the moment the reviewer does not know the source of 
this remark, but he does know that Doctor Makemson’s The Morning Star Rises is 
another evidence of its truth. An account of Polynesian astronomy (the subtitle) has 
especial interest and significance now. The part of the world with which this book deals 
is in the news every day,—Australia, New Zealand, Hawaii, New Guinea, with the 
Marshalls, Guam, New Hebrides included for good measure. 

Most people know, if only in a vague and general way, that astronomy was a part 
of the life of the Babylonians, the Mayans, the Egyptians, but they may not know that 
it also was an important branch of learning to these island peoples of the Southwest 
Pacific. Calendars, the orientation of temples and pyramids, worship and cosmogony 
were the results of sky study in better known groups—here we find navigation. That, 
too, is in the news today. Miss Makemson’s Morning Star Rises comes at an opportune 
time because it helps us understand a world that only recently has come to our atten- 
tion. 

The book is a delightful mixture of legend and astronomical-fact-to-explain-the- 
legend. These stories will reveal to the skilled anthropologist the daily life and the inner 
workings of the Polynesian mind, and to the astronomer they reveal an originality of 
thought that equals that of any other people. They had no Nautical Almanac, no com- 
pass, no chart, and yet they had. It was all written in the sky and remembered by the 
navigator. To quote: 


The fact that so many long voyages were successfully consummated, carrying the ancient 
Polynesians even to the coast of South America from which they brought back the sweet potato, 
according to evidence collected by Roland Dixon, places these early sea kings in the lead among 
maritime peoples of all ages in skill and daring, in a scientific knowledge of astronomy, geography, 
meteorology and oceanography as well as in practical seamanship. 


The cosmogony of these early Polynesians followed generally the pattern of other 
early peoples. In the chapter The Origin of Heaven and Earth these myths are recounted. 

The Pleiades played a great part in their time reckoning. They knew the paths of 
the sun, moon, and planets across the sky, and the important stars in their sky were 
what we would call navigational stars, confined to a belt about 50° wide symmetrical 
about our celestial equator. These were stars passing through the zeniths of the islands, 
most of which were between the tropics of Cancer and Capricorn. 

Astronomy, ox astrology, had an important place in their lives, in telling when to 
plant, what the yield might be, and what the outcome of battles would be. 
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They had myths dealing with the sun and moon, that Doctor Makemson tells 
with sympathy and understanding. She lists 772 stars with the best possible identi- 
fication for them. 

The astronomical lore of the Polynesians was taught in Houses of Learning. Only 
the most promising young men were admitted and the curriculum was most exacting. 
The classes were held between dusk and dawn and no one was permitted to enter or 
leave the sacred premises during the night hours. Even the bringing of food was by a 
prescribed ritual, that the sacred learning might be protected from all untoward influ- 
ences, visible and invisible.” 

The fact is now we are turning back to the astronomy of the Polynesians for a very 
special purpose. We have advanced the art of navigation to a very high degree, but we 
need delicate instruments, books of tables, accurate charts. Disaster comes, a ship is 
torpedoed, a plane makes a forced landing, men find themselves adrift in small boats 
without these aids. What then? Polynesian astronomy is the answer. Within the past 
year two methods have been published in “life boat” form on waterproof paper and 
ink, telling in very brief form the story that Maud Makemson tells so poetically. Men 
in lifeboats, as did the ancient Polynesians, turn their attention to where The Morning 
Star Rises. 

Ws. H. Barron, Jr. 


HAYDEN PLANETARIUM 


Race and Crime. WILLEM ADRIAAN BONGER. (xi, 130 pp. $1.50. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1943.) 


Ever since the days of Lombrosian romantic criminal anthropology a good deal of 
nonsense has been written on the alleged relationship between “race” and crime. Much 
German “criminology” has been of this type, frankly prejudiced, and mostly malevo- 
lent. As the author of this little book writes, “such authors should be the objects of 
criminological studies rather than the authors of them.” Fortunately, there are many 
students of criminology, particularly in this country, who are more interested in the 
light they can dispassionately throw upon every aspect of their subject, rather than in 
the amount of diffuse heat they can generate. To this group belongs the late Willem 
Adriaan Bonger (1876-1940). Bonger was Professor of Sociology and Criminology at 
the University of Amsterdam, founder of the Netherlands Sociological Association, 
editor of several Dutch sociological journals, and author of a number of excellent books, 
the most important of which, Introduction to Criminology, was published at London in 
1936. The present volume, ably translated from the Dutch by Margaret Mathews Hor- 
dyk, was the author’s last work (Ras en Misdaad, Haarlem, 1939). One of his last ex- 
pressed wishes was to have his book appear in an English garb. When, in May 1940, the 
Germans invaded Holland, Bonger chose to die by his own hand rather than continue 
to exist in a huge concentration camp where he was not free to utter the truth. This book 
recalls the voice of Callimachus on Heracleitos his friend, “Still are they pleasant voices, 
thy nightingales awake, for death he taketh all away, but them he cannot take.” 
Bonger’s voices will be heard long after those against which he raised his own will 
have sunk into perfidious oblivion. 

In the present small volume Bonger analyzes the statistics relating to crimes com- 
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mitted by members of different ethnic, and national or quasi-national groups. These 
statistics are far from exhaustive, and Bonger seems to have worked in libraries of very 
limited resources, hence much material which is readily available in English and Amer- 
ican libraries is altogether unnoticed in the present book. Nor does Bonger appear to 
have been familiar with many English and American criminological studies. Neverthe- 
less, his book represents an original and valuable contribution to its subject and will 
well repay the attention of all interested students. 

The book opens with a very sound analysis of the concept of “‘race,”’ and then pro- 
ceeds to a discussion of the statistical data relating to “‘race” and crime. Bonger con- 
cludes that criminality is not a characteristic of any “race,” that no person comes 
into the world a criminal, and that crime is always limited to a comparatively small 
number of individuals in a “race.’’ To speak of “criminal races’’ is, therefore, utter 
nonsense. 

Bonger considers that there may exist inherited temperamental differences which, 
while present in all groups, may, under certain conditions in some individuals, exhibit 
themselves in certain types of criminality. He cites as an example the aggressive crim- 
inality of the Mediterraneans. This is supposed to be associated with their “quick and 
violent” temperaments. Bonger does not say that criminality is biologically deter- 
mined by an inherited temperament of a certain type. On the other hand, this is what he 
specifically denies. What he suggests is that under certain conditions certain types of 
temperaments may lead to the commission of particular types of crime. As Bonger him- 
self remarks, “In other words, it becomes a question of the circumstances under which 
a man has lived from birth, and under which he still lives” whether he will be a criminal 
or not. Under certain conditions temperament is doubtless a predisposing factor in the 
commission of certain types of crime, but again, as Bonger points out “‘predisposition 
is not predestination. The enormous differences in criminality within one race show this 
—differences which are due to education, well-being, culture and all that goes with it.” 

In short, Bonger’s considered opinion is that certain social classes within different 
ethnic groups will show a certain frequency of temperaments which under certain 
socio-economic conditions will predispose them to commit crimes of certain sorts. 
These temperatments are, Bonger believes, to a certain extent biologically deter- 
mined. That may be so. But, writes Bonger, “the simple truth that predisposition is 
not predestination is well known to medical hygiene. The predisposition to catch one 
of the most serious infectious diseases (cholera, for instance) is great, perhaps greater 
in general than that to become a criminal. This predisposition, no doubt a special one, 
is also various for different individuals: some catch the disease sooner than others, as 
the history of epidemics has taught us. In the civilized world, however, hygiene has 
known how to create conditions such that no one, not even the strongly predisposed, 
any longer catches this dread disease. As soon as these conditions had been reached no 
one was any longer interested in the question: Of what nature is this disposition?” 

Exactly. As the retiring president of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, Dr. Irving Langmuir, said in his remarkable address delivered on December 
26, 1942: 


We often hear realists deplore the effects of charity which tend to keep the unfit alive. We 
are even told that the whole course of evolution may be revised in this way. Similar arguments 
could be used against the surgeon who removes an appendix or a doctor who uses a sulfa drug to 
cure pneumonia. 
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But what is the need of developing a race immune to appendicitis or pneumonia if we possess 
means of preventing their ill effects. The characteristics which determine fitness merely change 
from those of immunity to those which determine whether a race is able to provide good medical 
treatment. 


To these words, to which Bonger would fully have subscribed, and to his own plea for 
the development of social hygiene, we may say Amen. 
M. F. ASHLEY Montacu 
HAHNEMANN MEDI-CAL COLLEGE AND HOsPITAL 


Messiahs: Their Role in Civilization. Witson D. WaLuIts. (217 pp. American Council 
on Public Affairs. Washington, D. C., 1943.) 


This volume furnishes another of Professor Wallis’ treatments of the whole field of 
religious phenomena. Again he draws upon peoples in all stages of cultural complexity 
and from all periods of time to illustrate his main theme. Jewish, Mohammedan, Chris- 
tian and American Indian messiahs march before his audience. Again, also, he shows 
himself preeminently aware of the social significance of his theme and of its theoretical 
implications. 

Thus, he deals with early concepts of the messiah, the millennial Christ and the Anti- 
christ, the supernatural, cultural and political aspects of messianism. In this volume, 
however, Professor Wallis makes use of his conceptual framework only as a series of 
chapter heads under which to assemble his detailed descriptions. There is a minimum of 
explicit statement concerning these general points. The effect is somewhat overwhelm- 
ing. Data should and de speak for themselves but they have first to be comprehended 
and the reader is here given little to help in the process. 

Since the approach is so consistently comprehensive, one is not surprised to find an 
assorted collection of “‘messiahs.”’ There are those who cleave truly to the limited defi- 
nition of the messiah in the old apocalyptic tradition, like the Christ and the Mahdi; 
there are those who have inspired a forward move to Utopia and others who have turned 
back to the Golden Days of the past; there are those who simply believed that they 
would come again in the flesh. There is John Slocum who shifted the Salish shamanistic 
tradition, becoming himself a shaman in the new order. There is the Sikh martyr, Hakim 
Singh, who, surprisingly enough, is listed in the chapter on Mohammedan messiahs: 
yet when one analyzes the situation one realizes that though Hakim Singh was cer- 
tainly not a Mohammedan his claims to messiahdom were undoubtedly influenced by 
Islam. Professor Wallis has made this analysis. But he does not set out to tell his reader 
about it. 

As a compendium and a reference work, the volume has great value, a value which 
is enhanced by the presence of a full index. It raises many questions in which the 
comparative religionist would have prime interest. The anthropologist, however, misses 
just those analyses which would make the material relevant to his own problems. The 
data themselves throw doubt on the classic explanation of the messiah in terms of un- 
specified, ‘“‘chaotic’”’ social conditions and turn attention to the extraordinary vitality 
and continuance of an Asia Minor-European cultural tradition. 

Marian W. SMITH 
CoLumeEta UNIVERSITY 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


ON THE RELATION BETWEEN BODY SIZE, WAKING ACTIVITY, 
AND THE ORIGIN OF SOCIAL LIFE IN THE PRIMATES 


During the course of a survey of the morphology and behavior traits of the primates 
the constancy of the association of certain physical and social traits gradually forced 
itself upon my attention. Since the association between these traits is virtually com- 
plete and invariable, that association would in itself be worth recording, for this has 
not previously been done. There are, however, additional reasons which, as we shall see, 
suggest the desirability of recording, and discussing, these particular facts, for it is 
possible that they may have a very real bearing upon the origin and evolution of social 
life in the primates. 

When we examine the living lemurs we find that they fall into two groups; one is 
practically completely nocturnal in its habits, sleeping by day and spending most of 
its waking hours during the night, while the other is mainly diurnal, being almost 
entirely active by day alone. Like most primates all lemurs are arboreal creatures, 
though the larger lemurs, particularly of the genus Lemur, spend a good deal of time 
among the rocks. Now, it is a striking fact that the lemurs of small body size are all, 
unexceptionally, the most definitely nocturnal in their habits, while those of larger size 
are almost entirely diurnal. This in itself is an interesting association. It would also 
appear that the small nocturnal lemurs have larger eyeballs than the larger diurnal 
lemurs. Finally, and most interestingly, the small nocturnal lemurs live either in pairs 
or in single families, while the larger diurnal lemurs tend to live in small groups which 
contain the members of at least one other family. 

Since the lemurs represent the most primitive as well as the oldest type of primates, 
being, indeed, best regarded as a relict group, it may reasonably be assumed that they 
preserve the social habits of even earlier ancestral primates. The point is not overly 
important, but it is worth mention because it is known that the earliest primates 
were not much larger than small rats, and from this—together with the evidence cited 
in this communication—it may be inferred that they were probably nocturnal in their 
habits, and lived in pairs or single families, as do the closely related primatoid meno- 
typhlous insectivores (Tupaiidae, Macroscelidae) to this day. 

The suggestion which the evidence provided by the lemurs makes is that small ar- 
boreal primates are better able to survive when they are active at night than during 
the day. Large eyes provide them with the necessary visual power to pursue their noc- 
turnal activities, and these activities can most effectively be pursued in solitude or in 
pairs, or in small family groups. These seem to be the facts for the lemurs. The reverse 
conditions seem to be equally closely connected. Now, what are the conditions in the 
remaining suborders and families of primates? Are these facts or is this association of 
conditions corroborated by the conditions existing in any other group of primates? 
It may be said at once that the evidence is strikingly corroborative, and where it is 
exceptional—exceedingly enlightening. ’ 

The tarsiers of the suborder Tarsioidea are very small creatures about the size of a 
small rat; they are completely nocturnal, and live in pairs or in single families. 

The exception to the rule of having all four variables positively correlated is pro- 
vided by a single family among the Platyrrhini or Old World Monkeys, the Hapalidae, 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN BODY SIZE, SIZE OF EYEBALLS, WAKING 
ACTIVITY, AND SIZE OF THE SOCIAL AGGREGATE 


Size 


Large Fox | 


| Small Fox 


| Small Fox 


PRIMATE | of 
| Species | 
SUBORDER LEMUROIDEA 
SERIES 
LEMURIFORMES 
Lemurs of Madagascar and | 
neighboring islands 
I. Famity LEMuRIDAE 
1. SUBFAMILY 
LEMURINAE 
True Lemurs 14 
(Lemur) 
Gentle Lemurs 
(Hapalemur) 3 
Sportive Lemurs 
(Lepidolemur) 7 
The hattock 
(Mixocebus) 1 
2. SUBFAMILY 
CHEIROGALEINAE 
Mouse Lemurs 
(Chirogale) 5 
Dwarf Lemurs 
(Microcebus) 4 
Fat-tailed Lemurs | 
(Opolemur) 2 
II. Famity INDRISIDAE | 
Endrinas 1 
(Indris) 
Sifakas 3 
(Propithecus) 
Woolly Avahi 
(Lichanotus) 2 
III. Famiry 
CHIROMYIDAE 
Aye-Aye 
(Chiromys) 1 
SERIES 
LORISIFORMES 


Lemurs of Africa and Asia 


Small Fox 


Fox 


Cat 


Eyeballs 


Medium 


| Large 


Large 


Large 


Large 
Large 


Large 


Medium 


Medium 


Medium 


Large 


Waking 
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Diurnal 
Nocturnal 
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Nocturnal 
Nocturnal 


Nocturnal 
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Diurnal! | 


Diurnal 


Nocturnal 


Nocturnal 
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| tosix 
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Pairs 
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Pairs 
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| Number | 
PRIMATE of | 
Species 
I. Famity GALAGIDAE 
Bush-Babies 
(Galago) 21 Cat 
Lesser Bush-Babies 
(Hemigalago) 3 Rat 
II. Famrity 
Slender Loris 
(Loris) 2 Rat 
Slow Loris 
(Nycticebus) 11 Fox 
Angwantibo 
(Arctocebus) 2 Fox 
Potto 
(Perodicticus) 5 Fox 
SUBORDER 
TARSIOIDEA 
I, Famiry TARSIOIDEA 
Spectral Tarsier 
(Tarsius) 1 Rat 
SUBORDER ANTHROPOIDEA 
DIVISION 
PLATYRRHINI 
I, Famiry HAPALIDAE 
Marmosets. Genera 5 37 Small 
Squirrel 
Il. Famrry CEBIDAE 
Night Monkeys 
(Aotes) 10 Squirrel 
All 9 other genera 83 Dog 
DIVISION 
CATARRHINI 
I, Famity 
CERCOPITHECIDAE 
1. SUBFAMILY 
CERCOPITHECINAE 
8 Genera 137 Dog 
2. SUBFAMILY 
SEMNOPITHECINAE 
4 Genera 75 Dog 


Large 
Large 
Large 


Large 


Enormous 


Medium 


Large 
Medium 


Medium 


Medium 


| 
Size of 
Waking 
| Activity | 
Aggregate 
Nocturnal | Pairs 
Nocturnal | Pairs 
| 
| Nocturnal | Pairs 
| Nocturnal | Pairs 
| 
Nocturnal | Pairs 
| Nocturnal | Pairs 
! 
Nocturnal | Pairs 
| Diurnal Three or four 
| 
| Nocturnal | Pairs 
| Diurnal Communities 
| 
| Diurnal Communities 
| Diurnal | Communities 
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Number | Size Waki Size of 
PRIMATE | of | Size of cae Social 
Species | Eyeballs | Aggregate 
SERIES | 
ANTHROPOMORPHA | 
I. Famity | | 
Common Gibbons 
(H ylobates) 8 | 2ft.6in. | Medium | Diurnal Communities 
Siamangs | 
(Sym phalangus) 1 2 ft.6in. | Medium Diurnal Communities 
II. Famrty PONGIDAE 
Orang-Outang 1 5 feet Medium Diurnal Families. 
(Pongo) Communities? 
Chimpanzee | 
(Pan) 2 5 feet Medium | Diurnal Communities 
Gorilla 
(Gorilla) 2 5 ft.6in. | Medium | Diurnal Communities 
| | 
III. | 
Man 
(Homo) 1 5 ft. 6 in. Medium Diurnal Communities 


consisting of the marmosets and tamarins. These animals are about the size of a small 
squirrel, but they all have small or medium sized eyes, are diurnal in their habits, and 
are said to live in pairs or single families. The two important correlations here are (1), 
between body size and the habit of living in pairs or single families, and (2), between 
diurnal activities and small or medium sized eyes. I shall return to a discussion of the 
significance of these facts presently. Meanwhile, we must be grateful to Nature for 
providing us with exceptional cases, for these often serve to throw light on the relative 
importance of variables which are otherwise too closely correlated to lend themselves 
to the necessary separation and analysis. 

Finally, and most significantly, among the ten genera of the family Cebidae (South 
American monkeys) embracing some 93 different species, the species of smallest size 
(embracing ten species) all belong to the same genus Aotes, the douroucoulis or night- 
monkeys. These are the only monkeys, among the Cebidae, which have large eyes, are 
nocturnal in their habits, and live in pairs or single families. They are about the size 
of a squirrel. 

All other primates of the platyrrhine and catarrhine series are of relatively large 
body size, with smali or medium sized eyes, are diurnal in their activities, and live in 
communities or bands.! 

We have here then, an almost perfect correlation between (1) body size, (2) kind of 
social life, (3) waking-activity habits, and (4) size of eyes. 

Small primates are likely to be nocturnal, to have large eyes, and to live either in 


1 By a community or band I mean a group consisting of the members of two or more families: 
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solitude, in pairs, or in small single family groups. Large primates are likely to be 
diurnal, to have small or medium sized eyes, and to live in bands or communities. 

The conditions among the marmosets indicate that when small primates are diurnal 
their eyes are small or of medium size, and that they retain their habit of living in pairs 
or in single families. 

It need hardly be pointed out here that even a complete positive correlation does 
not necessarily imply a causal relationship between the variables found in association, 
their association may be due to still other conditions, and it is a safe general rule to 
assume that they usually are until every effort has been exhausted to prove them so. 
In the present case, in virtue of the nature of the data, such attempts to prove the exist- 
ence of significant additional conditions are not readily feasible. Our task must therefore 
lie in an attempt to educe the order of most probable relationship existing between the 
four variables we have noted. In this we are greatly assisted by the apparently aberrant 
conditions found among the marmosets. From the latter it appears that body size is 
directly associated with small social groups limited to a single pair or a family, while 
size of eyes is most directly associated, as would be expected, with type of waking ac- 
tivity. 

To conclude then, the evidence renders it highly probable that increase in body 
size (and, presumably, weight) may have been a potent factor in releasing the early 
Anthropoidea from their nocturnal or crepuscular habits, by enabling them to hold 
their own against most aggressors, and that this together with the potentialities re- 
leased by the assumption of a diurnal life led to the development of more extended 
social relations with animals of their own species. It is perhaps worth pointing out that 
this is not a speculation, but an interpretation of facts, to which a high degree of prob- 
ability attaches. M. F. ASHLEY Montacu 

HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOspPITAL 


A NOTE ON THE PRESENT INDIGENOUS POPULATION OF CHIHUAHUA 


In their recent article in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Beals, Tax, and Redfield! 
group the Guarijios in the state of Sonora. The present comment is not in the nature of 
a “correction” but rather of an amplification based upon very recent census data from 
the state of Chihuahua. 

The figures which I have in my private files were taken from official census records 
of 1939-40.? The figure for the Guarijios in the state of Chihuahua is 764 men and 
women, distributed in three munici pios* as follows: Uruachi—454; Méris—114; Chinipas 
—196. I am inclined to believe, on the basis of experience with the corresponding 
Tarahumara figures, that the census is far on the conservative side, and that an aug- 
mentative factor of 75-100% should probably be added. 


1 R. Beals, R. Redfield, S. Tax: Anthropological Research Problems with Reference to the Con- 
temporary Peoples of Mexico and Guatemala (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, v. 45, no. 1, 1943), 
pp. 1-22; see particularly pages 5-6. 

2 Very kindly made available through the good offices of Prof. Francisco Javier Alvarez and 
Director Francisco Hernandez y Hernandez of the Direccién Federal de Educacién, Chihuahua 
City, Chihuahua. 

3 An administrative unit corresponding roughly to a county in the U. S. 
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In the case of the Tarahumara, the census figure of 25,962 seems very far wrong both 
in general and in the specific sex distribution of the data: male—13,566; female— 
12,396..The general impression based upon residence and travel in the zone certainly 
contradicts the sex figures, and the reasons for the apparent error have been explained 
to me by Indians and administrators. As a result of the Tarahumara fear of whites, 
the approach of the white census-taker was usually the signal for a general secreting of 
the women from possible harm. To a large extent, this fear factor also caused whole 
families and rancherias, as well as individuals, to hide away in the inaccessible monte 
uniil the census-taker was gone. Further factors include the sheer difficulty of locating 
Tarahumara residence sites, even with prolonged effort, for they are so scattered over 
the terrain; and the small number of households in each location. A cluster of five ad- 
jacent households is certainly a rarity, and particularly so for the white-fearing pagans 
of the high country. 

In any case, we are left with a substantial 7-800 for the Guarijios, even if we choose 
to ignore similar considerations affecting the reliability of the census. I would judge 
this figure to be low by an undetermined amount for several reasons: (1) the same as 
operate in the case of the Tarahumara, although perhaps not so markedly; (2) the prac- 
tice of counting for the census only those persons who speak Guarijio as their primary 
language; and (3) the occasional confusion of Guarijios with acculturated Tarahu- 
maras. 

Without reference to what future publications may reveal as to the nature of Tara- 
humara-Guarijio relations, it is certainly an impression based upon passing through 
some Guarijio communities, from speaking with Tarahumara individuals who are in 
contact with them, and from the judgments of experienced administrators, that cul- 
tural and linguistic similarity is very great between the two groups. The Tarahumara 
who are in contact with the Guarijios would certainly regard the two languages as 
mutually intelligible—with hardly greater dialectic variation than between the Tara- 
humara of the north and the Tarahumara of the south. It is possible that the Guarijio— 
along with the now extinct or absorbed Guazdpares, Chfnipas, and Témori—were but 
a localized Tarahumara grouping in the past.‘ At the present time some fusion is going 
on in the regions of contact. The Tarahumara population in the Guarijio populated 
municipios is as follows: Uruéchi—438; Méris—2; Chinipas—410.5 

While the figures are still before us, we may as well add the remaining data on in- 
digenous population for the state, because they may add to the significant research 
problems suggested by the authors. The Tepejuane are represented by 2491 persons in 
two municipios: Guadalupe y Calvo—2466; Morelos—25. In Guadalupe y Calvo there 
is a great deal of contact and some intermarriage between the Tarahumara and Tepe- 
juane. The process of multiple acculturation here—inter-Indian, Tarahumara-Mexican, 
Tepejuane-Mexican—should be of great theoretical and practical importance. I may 


‘In an account of the labors of Padre Tomas de Guadalajara, Jesuit missionary to the 
Tarahumara in the period 1675-1720, P. M. Dunne quotes records to the effect that the “Varo- 
hios” fused with the still resistartt Tarahumara to protect themselves. Cf. P. M. Dunne, Tomds 
de Guadalajara, Missionary of the Tarahumares (Mid-America, v. 23, no. 4, 1941), pp. 272-287. 
For similar points respecting the Chinipas, see F. R. Almada: A puntes Histéricos Sobre la Regién 
de Chinipas (Chihuahua, 1938). 

5 These figures stand here uncorrected, and should probably be doubled. 
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add here that by contrast with the attitude toward the Guarijios, the Tarahumara do 
not seem to feel that Tepejuane is a mutually intelligible language, nor that the Tepe- 
juanes are close to them.* The corresponding Tarahumara population is: Guadalupe y 
Calvo—3124; Morelos—747. 

Finally, in three municipios, we find 86 Pima men and women listed: Guerrero—10, 
Ocampo—74; Méris—2. In the case of the Pima, the census error due to (1) the mes- 
tizoization of the group and (2) the large number of persons of Pima descent who em- 
ploy Spanish as their primary language, is undoubtedly very large. The correspunding 
Tarahumara population is: Guerrero—712; Ocampo—131; Méris—2. 

In summary form, we may present the total census figures as follows: 


Tribe Population 

Tarahumara 25 ,962 (estimated correction to 40-50 ,000) 
Guarijio 764 

Tepejuane 2,491 

Pima 86 


Regions of Overlapping Population 


| 


chins | Gy | Guer- | 
Tribe | Uruachi | Méris | pas | Calvo | Morelos | rero | Ocampo 
Guarijfo | 454 | 114 | 196 | 
Tepejuane | | | | 2466 | 25 | 
Pima | ya | 10 | 74 
| 712 131 


Tarahumara’ 438 | 2 |} 410 | 3124 747 


HERBERT PASSIN 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


NAVAJO MONOLINGUALISM 


After the Pueblo Rebellion of 1680, and particularly after the reconquest of New 
Mexico by Vargas in 1692-94 and the minor revolt of 1696, many Pueblo Indians, 
especially the Jemez, fled the area of Spanish domination. These refugees largely joined 
the Navajo, especially in the Gobernador district. (Many also went from the Rio 
Grande to the Hopi pueblos.) This immigration of Pueblos into an Apache tribe was 
probably responsible for the introduction into Navajo culture of a number of important 
traits: painted pottery, weaving, stone towers, various features of ritual and myth. 

Many of the participants in tis exodus of Pueblos from the Rio Grande evidently 
stayed out, did not return to their homes, and became Navajos—in language, that is, 
the only clear-cut criterion of nationality. Many undoubtedly returned, of course. 


6 This in spite of the grandiose claims of one José Garcia to the title of Capitén-General 
de los Tarahumaras y Tepeiuanes! 
7 Uncorrected figures. 
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Those Tiwa and Jemez who had gone to the Hopi country were persuaded by the Span- 
ish to return to the Rio Grande during the first half of the eighteenth century, only the 
Southern Tewa remaining at Hopi to the present.? 

The complete absorption of a considerable increment of Pueblo Indians, and of in- 
dividual later comers, by the Navajo, and the consequent retention of cultural features 
introduced by the former, is comprehensible on the basis of the Navajo attitude toward 
foreign languages. The striking purity of the Navajo language reflects a Navajo psycho- 
logical—i.e., cultural—trait of great historical importance. The use of Navajo place- 
names rather than Spanish or English ones illustrates this conservatism in language in 
an otherwise syncretistic culture.” 

The highly independent spirit of the Navajo includes a definite disinclination to 
learn and speak the languages of other peoples. This attitude may explain both the 
conservatism in Navajo language and the success in absorption of foreign elements and 
integration of introduced cultural traits. 

That most Navajos avoid speaking whatever English they have had to learn is 
familiar to Southwesterners—especially those who have had to ask Navajos for direc- 
tions in travelling. Possibly less widely noted is the fact that the Navajo do not gen- 
erally speak other native Southwestern languages. 

Pueblo Indians are notable linguists, speaking up to half a dozen tongues more or 
less fluently—other Pueblo languages than their own, Navajo, English and/or Spanish. 
Zunis talk in Navajo with their Navajo visitors at the Shalako. When Keres men from 
Santo Domingo trade with Navajos at Zuni, Gallup, Flagstaff, or Shiprock, Navajo is 
spoken and no Keres. I have been addressed in Navajo by Acomas and Hopis, with 
scarcely-concealed humor. I do not recall having heard a Navajo who has retained 
Navajo culture and attitudes speak any Pueblo language or anything approaching 
fluent Spanish. 

Until coming in contact with Utes for the first time, and working an archeological 
crew of both Utes and Navajos, I hesitated to make too much of this, tempering my 
interest in its possible significance with the reflection that perhaps the highly civilized 
Pueblos were the ones who were abnormal, the Navajos typical. But the Southern 
Utes—people of Great Basin hunter culture with a Plains “veneer,” in historic times 
of less advanced culture than the Navajo—often speak fairly good English quite freely, 
and in general also speak either Spanish (at Ignacio) or Navajo (at Towaoc), or both; 
the Navajo do not speak Ute. 

Of course, this could be explained as a recent differentiation: Southern Ute culture 
appears to be badly broken down, acculturated in the sense of losing the indigenous 
pattern; and the Navajos might have built 1p the monolingualism—perhaps only after 
the loss of their independence eighty years ago—as part of a passive resistance and sus- 
picious and shy attitude toward all outsiders.* 


1 E. K. Reed, The Origins of Hano Pueblo (E\ Palacio 50, no. 4, pp. 73-76. Sante Fe, 1943). 

2 N. Mirkowich, A Note on Navajo Place-names (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 43, no. 2, 1941), 
pp. 313-314; E. K. Reed, Navajo Independence and Acculturation (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 
43, no. 4, 1941), pp. 681-682. 


Cf. R. L. Beals, Aboriginal Survivals in Mayo Culture (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 3-- 
no. 1), p. 34 
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If this were the case, however, the purity of Apache language among the Navajo 
after at least two hundred years of absorption of Jemez-, Keres-, probably Tiwa- and 
Tewa-, Zuni-, and Spanish-speaking immigrants, spouses, and captives, would require 
some other explanation of equally special nature. 

The documents on the attempted conversion of the Navajos of the Rio Puerco 
by Frayles Carlos Delgado and Juan Miguel Menchero in the 1740’s mention inter- 
preters, without indicating whether they were Navajos who understood Spanish or 
Pueblos who accompanied the priests, but also repeatedly imply direct comprehension 
between Spaniards and Navajos.‘ This could be explained away as misleading elision 
in the documents, or by postulating the presence among these easterly Apaches de 
Navajo of multilingual Jemez and Keres refugees. 

If, on the other hand, Navajo monolingualism does go back a long time, those 
Pueblos who remained permanently after the 1680-1696 exodus would have become 
Navajos in a few generations. The survival of the Tewa speech of the Galisteo Basin 
people at Hano on First Mesa among the Hopi is entirely different—the two groups 
speak each other’s languages, and that no barrier is present is indicated by the rather 
complete diffusion of Hopi culture to the Tanos. 

An additional significance of this is that any Anasazi, or prehistoric Pueblos, who 
joined the Navajo for any reason in pre-Spanish times would similarly have been ab- 
sorbed, and that consequently features of Navajo culture of possible Pueblo origin 
but known to antedate 1680—as, notably, agriculture—might have been thus intro- 
duced. 

Erik K. REED 
Santa Fe, NEw Mexico 


A NOTE ON BIRCHBARK TRANSPARENCIES 


In a recent Bricf Communication Frances Densmore, speaking of the Chippewa 
birchbark transparency, says, “The birchtrees still stand on the hillsides but the native 
art of the Chippewa is gone forever.’”! 

The administration of the Rorschach test to a Chippewa informant on the Lac 
Courtes Oreilles Indian Reservation in Wisconsin during the past summer (1943) 
brought to my attention a curious survival of the art. The informant, a woman of 
thirty-eight, when shown the various Rorschach ink blots and asked what she could 
see in them, remarked that the procedure reminded her of a game which her father, a 
Chippewa from Minnesota, had played with her and her brothers and sisters. Often 
during the winter months, she said, when she and the other children would clamor for 
stories, her father would suggest instead a birchbark game. It was played by folding 
a tissue thin piece of the inner bark of the white birch into several thicknesses, biting 
into the folded bark, and then spreading out the folds so that the indentations formed a 
pattern. He would then ask them to use their imagination in interpreting the patterns, 


4C. W. Hackett, Historical Documents Relating to New Mexico, Vol. III (Carnegie Institution 
Publication 330, Washington, D. C.), pp. 392, 421-422, 433-437, 471-472, 474. 

1 Densmore, Frances, The Native Art of the Chippewa (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 43, 
1941), pp. 678-681, ad. fin. 
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and would encourage them to tell stories on the basis of the ‘igures thus imagined. The 
informant stated that she still occasionally played the ga:ne with her children, using 
certain stereotyped patterns which her father had taught her as well as free designs. 

The basic element of this game is easily recognized as the making of birchbark trans- 
parencies described by Densmore?’ and Schoolcraft.* Neither author, however, mentions 
my informant’s picture game. It may well be that this use of the transparency was origi- 
nal with my informant’s father, for I could find no trace of its existence by questioning 
other informants. Indeed, it is particularly interesting to find evidence of a man skilled 
in a technique which according to both Schoolcraft‘ and Densmore‘ was principally the 
concern of women. 

Two additional details were gleaned from my informant. She stated that the frozen 
birchbark, when brought into a heated room, readily separated into tissue-thin layers. 
She also said that she and her brothers and sisters would moisten the transparencies 
and apply them to windowpanes where they would show up more clearly. 

ERNESTINE FRIEDL 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


2 Densmore, Frances, op. cit.; Chippewa Customs (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 
86, Washington, 1929), pp. 184-185; Uses of Plants by the Chippewa Indians (Bureau of American 
Ethnology, 44th Annual Report, Washington, 1928), pp. 390-396. 

3 Schoolcraft, Henry R., Information Respecting the History Conditions and Prospects of the 
Indian Tribes of the United States, J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, 1860, Vol. 6, p. 631. (Here 
the procedure is called the “art of dental pictography.”’) 

‘ Ibid., “This pretty art appears to be confined chiefly to young females.” 

5 Densmore, Frances, op. cit., Note 1; “I collected more than 200 examples of this art in 
northern Minnesota and southern Canada, the informants being old women, as this was woman’s 
work.” 
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NOTES AND NEWS 
BOOKS FOR PERU 


The National Library of Peru and the Lima Geographical Society suffered a disastrous fire 
on May 10, and many thousands of books and manuscripts were destroyed. The Peruvian Govern- 
ment has set aside five million soles for a new building designed to hold eventually one million 
volumes, and many countries and institutions in the Americas are assisting in the rehabilitation of 
these important cultura] institutions. 

In order to organize most effectively the cooperation in the United States of individuals, 
private institutions, and the government, the Secretary of State has appointed a Committee to 
Aid the National Library of Peru and the Lima Geographical Society. The following persons, 
whose names and affiliations indicate the wide and representative basis of the Committee, have 
accepted membership: Herbert E. Bolton, Historian, University of California; Donald Coney, 
Director, University of Texas Library; Wallace K. Harrison, Assistant Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs; Archer M. Huntington, President, Hispanic Society of America; Waldo G. 
Leland, Director, American Council of Learned Societies; H. M. Lydenberg, Director of the Inter- 
national Relations Office of the American Library Association; Philip Ainsworth Means, Archae- 
ologist and Historian; Keyes D. Metcalf, Director of Harvard University Library; W. A. Norton, 
President, Council on Books in Wartime; R. Henry Norweb, United States Ambassador to Peru; 
Charles A. Thomson, Chief, Division of Cultural Relations, State Department; John K. Wright, 
Director, American Geographical Society; and Lawrence Wroth, Director, John Carter Brown 
Library. Lewis Hanke, Director of the Hispanic Foundation of the Library of Congress, is serving 
as Secretary of the Committee. 

Sefior Jorge Basadre, the Director of the Nationa] Library of Peru, has informed representa- 
tives of the Committee, who recently discussed with him in Lima the most useful and appropriate 
forms of assistance from this country, that the Library particularly needs books in the following 
categories: 

(1) American classics in English and Spanish translations of them; 

(2) Standard reference books; 

(3) Books on librarianship and library problems; 

(4) Books produced by United States authors on Latin American culture—particularly 

Peruvian culture; 

(5) Books on teaching of the English language, including grammars, dictionaries and other 

teaching aides; 

(6) Files of a few selected standard periodicals such as the Ailantic Monthly, Harper’s and 

Foreign Affairs. 

The Lima Geographical Society, in addition, desires to rebuild its collection of geographical 
works on the nations of the world. 

On behalf of the Committee, I take pleasure in inviting you to participate in this movement 
by presenting new or used books in good condition in the categories listed above. Presentation 
copies, appropriately inscribed by the authors, are especially welcome. 

All gifts should be sent to the Hispanic Foundation of the Library of Congress, marked “For 
the National Library of Peru,” where they will be acknowledged, preserved as a collection in a 
locked stack, and then presented as a unit to the National Library of Peru and the Lima Geo- 
graphical Society. Each volume will bear the name of the donor. If two copies of the same book 
arrive from different sources, the duplicate copy, if not needed by the National Library or the 
Lima Geographical Society, will be presented to some other appropriate Peruvian library. If in 
doubt as to whether volumes are suitable, it is suggested that you correspond with the Secretary 
of the Committee at the Hispanic Foundation of the Library of Congress. 
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Your assistance in providing books for these institutions will be greatly appreciated by the 
Committee and undoubtedly will contribute to the sound development of inter-American cultura] 
relations. These gifts will show in a concrete manner the interest felt by the people of the United 
States in Peruvian civilization and their desire to co-operate in order that Peru may continue to 
occupy the important position in American culture that she has held ever since the establishment 
of the University of San Marcos in the sixteenth century. 

ARCHIBALD MacLeIsH 
Chairman of the Committee to Aid 
the National Library of Peru and 
the Lima Geographical Society 
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